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Flow the ‘Diet 


HE ambitious baker is no longer content to 
build his business by the slow and somewhat 
haphazard method of acquiring a few cus- 
tomers at a time. Complications of modern 
commercial life demand the employment of 

what might be termed the group method. In other 
words, the baker, like other progressive manufacturers, 
is eager to come in contact with all groups likely to 
be of service in the promotion of sales. 

For example, the baker knows already the poten- 
tial value to him of the home economics teacher. As 
an associate sales promoter this educator has few 
equals. Her influence with her students makes it pos- 
sible for her to develop in them a demand, uncon- 
scious though it may be, for high grade food products. 
The children in turn tell their parents all about it, the 
latter often deciding straightway to purchase those 
products indorsed by the teacher. Best of all, the 
youngsters themselves are being educated for their 
later work as food purchasers, and the baker is build- 
ing for the future of his business. 

Perhaps not all bakers realize, however, that there 
is still another group of home economics trained 
women, the members of which have it within their 
power to help increase immediate sales. The dietitian 
of a hospital carries an enormous responsibility. She 
must know how to purchase supplies for those in 
normal health, and must likewise be equipped to pro- 
vide intelligently for the sick. Since the latter must 
look to their food for help in regaining lost health, 
it is easy to see why the dietitian is oftentimes the 
“key” in case of illness. She does not, it is true, 
always make the actual purchases, but her recom- 
mendations to the purchasing agent are apt to “go,” 
and her indorsement is well worth striving for. 

So it behooves the baker to consider very carefully 
such plans as he may make for the purpose of enlisting 
the co-operation of the dietitian. He should begin, if 
one may be pardoned a bit of modern slang, by mak- 
ing himself familiar with the dietitian’s “line.” Her 
train of thought does not always parallel that of the 
domestic science teacher. : 

The dietitian’s interest may be said, roughly, to be 
divided among, first, her patients; second, her respon- 
sibility toward the hospital budget; third, the pro- 
vision for both staff and helpers’ dietaries; fourth, the 
instruction which she must give to student nurses. 
From an experience which includes several years’ resi- 
dence in a hospital, the following plan is suggested to 
the baker. 


Dealing with the Nutritional Expert 


[N planning an approach to the dietitian he need not, 

in fact should not, bother his head about purely 
nutritional questions. Such matters are the dietitian’s 
stock in trade, and they constitute the very warp and 
woof of all the pattern of her thoughts. If she is 
worthy her title, the dietitian is following the footsteps 
of “Alice in Wonderland”: she is “running like 60,” 
just to keep abreast of the times and of developments 
in her own profession. Furthermore, neither the baker 
nor any other layman is equipped to instruct the 
dietitian, as he often has to do in the case of the 
housewife. She knows how and where to seek advice 
from experts. The baker may help, however, in one of 
the most perplexing of all the dietitian’s problems, 
and this is how. 

Hospitals were founded on the exact science of 
medicine, and are operated on the inflexible rules of 
a disciplined army. Accustomed to having the light- 
est word accepted as law, some hospital executives 
may, unless they have specialized in nutrition (and for 
this few have time), need to be reminded, at least 
occasionally, of the part played by nutrition in pre- 
venting and curing se. The dietitian knows this 
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to be a fact, but because of her place in the hospital 
corps, she must needs be subject to medical authority. 
Therefore she is likely to hail with avidity any ma- 
terial that will prove useful to her along these lines. 
If the baker aspires to assist the dietiti: . in this 
regard, one suggestion is for him to incorporate in 
his sales material a few terse statements regarding 
the place occupied by bakery products in relation to 
the changing and developing science of dietetics. 

As for the exact form for such material, it must 
depend on circumstances. In fact, it may be advisable 
for the baker to let such co-operation come in as inci- 
dental to his service along the more practical aspects 
of the dietitian’s problem. The subject was placed 
at the head of the list simply because, in considering 
the work of the dietitian, it is the nutritional aspect 
that naturally comes to mind first. 

Before passing on, however, it may be desirable to 
offer a few concrete suggestions as to the type of 
material that will prove most acceptable. Here are 
one or two examples. 


Modern research in nutrition is tending toward 
the conclusion that protein or body building re- 
quirements remain constant, and that energy is 
the variable element. Bakery products furnish a 
digestible form of energy. 

Up to date dietetics teaches that white bread 
is best for general use, but that certain digestive 
conditions may require dark flour breads. Ask 
your dietitian, 


So much for typical material dealing solely with 
nutritional facts and the part played by bakery prod- 
ucts. The baker is once more cautioned to approach 
this whole question under the direct guidance of an 
expert in the field, always remembering that in acute 
illness the physician’s word is law in diet as in all else. 


Practical Helps for the Dietitian 


W HEN it comes to helping the dietitian with the 
more practical phases of her work, the baker has 
plain sailing. Hear what Dr. C. P. Howard has to say: 
“The dietitian will have to work with, if not 
directly under the control of, the medical super- 
intendent, whose great aim is the economy of the 
hospital. As the greatest liability in a hospital 
budget is the one for food, it is no small wonder 
that her expenditures will be watched with a cold 
and scrutinizing eye. She must balance calorie 
with cent, food intake and monetary output with 
rare discretion.” 

The baker who desires to interest the dietitian in 
his wares may well take time to consider Dr. Howard’s 
words. The day that he convinces the dietitian that 
he can help her keep the energy value of her food 
supply up and her bills down, that day he has gained 
at least a prospect if not a customer. 

In some hospitals it is the practice to make careful 
analyses of the food values represented by all supplies 
purchased, those destined for the tables of the staff 
and nurses as well as those of the patients. Dr. Ruth 
Wheeler, president of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, describes a number of such analyses in the Jour- 
nal of the association for June, 1926. It might be 
well for the baker to provide himself with this number 
of the Journal, and to study the method employed in 
making the dietary calculations. If desiring a copy 


‘ of the Journal of American Dietetic Association, June, 


1926, address Miss Anna E. Boller, executive secretary, 
Riverside, Ill., inclosing 25c. 

A study of Dr. Wheeler’s and other papers pub- 
lished in this number of the Journal will reveal a 
number of practically helpful facts. The baker who 
reads these will note that in making the studies the 
foods purchased are first divided into groups, the 


itian Can FAelp the ‘Baker 


quantities purchased in each group are carefully noted, 
and the totals then studied from the point of view, 
first, of food value, then of cost. 

For example, the number of pounds of white, 
graham, raisin, rye, and whole wheat bread, of rolls 
and cookies, as purchased by a particular hospital con- 
stitutes one of the main entries of one record. It és 
for the baker to study this entry, that he may file 
away in his mind certain facts to be used later as a 
basis of approach to the dietitian. 

Using the study described in Dr. Wheeler’s paper 
as a starting point, would it not be possible for the 
baker to prepare a brief statement showing estimates 
of costs of such purchases? Might he not then in- 
close such a statement in a letter to the dietitian of 
a hospital he desires to serve? Might not the letter 
ask for the privilege of furnishing an estimate on the 
dietitian’s own requirements? In a’ nutshell, the baker 
should be equipped with such information as may be 
necessary to prove to the dietitian that he knows her 
problems, and that he knows how to help her intelli- 
gently. 

Supplies for the Hospital Staff 
A NOTHER practical problem for the baker to take 
up with the dietitian is that of supplies for the 
staff, the nurses and the helpers. This is less intricate 
than the one involved in the purchase of supplies for 
the patients, and resolves itself largely into one of 
buying on what might be called a hotel basis. 

The baker is advised to prepare other simple state- 
ments, each showing approximate costs for bakery 
products for the three classes of tables mentioned. 
In this connection it might be noted that the table of 
the staff is usually furnished with a slightly larger 
variety of the more choice products than is that of 
the helpers. For the latter, however, it is important 
to provide an abundance of both white and dark 
breads, as well as of simple and wholesome cookies, 
gingerbreads and the like. The baker should inform 
himself as to the number served in each group and 
make his introductory estimates accordingly, basing 
them, as already noted, on the bread and cake require- 
ments of an average hotel. 

In most modern hospitals the dietitian conducts 
classes in foods and diet for student nurses. In this 
part of her work the baker may render considerable 
aid, and should proceed along lines similar to his work 
with the domestic science teacher. Lesson leaflets like 
those described in the paper entitled “The Baker and 
His Publicity Material” will often be acceptable to 
the dietitian, who must teach in the classroom as well 
as in the main kitchens. Such material should, of 
course, be modified to meet hospital conditions. 

One suggestion for planning lesson leaflets is as 
follows: Use ordinary letter size paper, folding it 
once. This gives four medium-sized pages. Use the 
first two for material descriptive of the simplest facts 
relating to bakery products, their composition, food 
values and relation to other items of a well-balanced 
diet. The last two pages feature menus showing these 
products functioning as foods for various conditions. 

Another form of instructive material likely to prove 
popular with the dietitian is that which relates the 
story of recent research in dietetics. The baker is 
wise who keeps his eyes open for such material. The 
American Institute of Baking probably is his shortest 
cut to its acquisition. Outstanding facts relating to 
the nutritive value of different flours, of the vitamin 
content of the milk in bread, of the place of baked 
products in various types of diets—these are but a few 
of the possibilities. Reprinted in attractive form, this 
material makes a splendid accompaniment to any sales 
material distributed. Full credit should be given to 
the scientific authors of the lectures or articles re- 
printed, and the dietitian will welcome these helps. 








ITH more than 70 per cent of manufac- 

turers earning less than $5,000 per year, 

and with the large proportions of earn- 

ings that are turned back into new 

buildings, equipment, advertising cam- 
paigns, or simply held as cash reserves, stockholders 
of manufacturing enterprises receive ridiculously small 
returns on their investments. 

There is no necessity for this situation, as is amply 
proven by the less than 30 per cent of manufacturing 
enterprises that do intelligently safeguard the stock- 
holders’ interests, and pay liberal dividends year after 
year. Even these firms could be more liberal to their 
stockholders, and maintain more stable dividend rates, 
if they were not forced to meet competition in which 
the stockholders’ interests are ignored. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost Association has 
brought out a report, “Financial Burden in Cost,” that 
emphasizes this lack of responsibility. The concluding 
paragraph states: 

“From a moral, financial and sound business stand- 
point, stockholders are just as much entitled to rea- 
sonable returns in the shape of dividends as bond- 
holders are entitled to their returns in the shape of 
interest. The management of every business and in- 
dustrial organization assumes a serious responsibility 
when it accepts stockholders’ money. It should expect 
to meet this responsibility at all times.” 


Why Stockholders’ Interests Are Forgotten 


THE management of practically every business be- 

lieves it is meeting this responsibility to the best of 
its ability. The reason that stockholders’ interests are 
apparently ignored in the fixing of many selling prices 
is the belief that, by ignoring profit, the reduced prices 
will bring in more than compensating volume of busi- 
ness. Many will even figure with minute exactness 
the profits that will result from this anticipated in- 
crease in sales at the lowered prices. 

Unfortunately for stockholders, no one management 
has a monopoly of the scheme of making profits by 
increasing or multiplying production, and when a 
number of competitors put on simultaneous campaigns 
for this purpose the producing capacity quickly ex- 
ceeds the market. No one gets all the business he 
needs to earn his stockholders’ profits, at the price 
levels developed. The error of the various manage- 
ments lies in pricing unfairly, that is, to their stock- 
holders, in the expectation that the unfair prices will 
quickly develop markets that will make the prices fair. 
It is a form of speculating with stockholders’ money 
that has proven very unprofitable to stockholders, and 
is largely responsible for the generally low repute of 
“industrials” as investments. 

Until profit to stockholders is considered as an 
obligation and is insisted upon as being made a part 
of the sales price of every unit manufactured, this 
prevailing low regard for “industrials” will continue. 

Owner management is even more prone to disregard 
profit as an obligation than is hired management. 
Many owners of enterprises assume that their personal 
familiarity with their business and their intimate 
knowledge of its technic and conditions enable them 
to produce and sell at lower prices than concerns 
depending upon salaried officers to operate the busi- 
ness. 

On the strength of such assumption, prices of man- 
ufactured commodities are placed at unprofitable 
levels, even when costs may indicate their unprofitable- 
ness. The fact that employee managed concerns quote 
certain prices is sufficient excuse for the owner man- 
aged enterprise to quote lower prices on the theory 
that, “if they can make the goods at that price we 
can make them for less.” 


Typical Case of Little Profit 
ATYPICAL example is that of an enterprising, 
energetic manufacturer who, by dint of hard wor 
and shrewd management over a period of years, had 
developed a business producing annually well over a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of goods, and 
earning in net profits $10,000 to $15,000 annually. 

His products were copies (chiefly) of three or four 
larger firms. He would first get their prices, then 
make his a shade lower, and then by his resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity he would find ways to fill his orders 
at a profit, even though this profit was small. This 
practice, carried over a period of years, had gradually 
depressed the price level so that no one in the business 
was making adequate returns on his investment, de- 
spite the fact that they were producing a necessity 
with a definite and established market in which low 
prices effected no increase in consumption. 

Some of the principal manufacturers brought about 
an industrial survey which disclosed that the com- 
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bined effect of the price competition had eventually 
so depressed price levels that they needed elevating 35 
per cent to insure fair returns to stockholders. 

Instead of being elated over a net profit of $10,000 
to $15,000, the owner manager was brought to realize 
that his investment was entitled to ten times this re- 
turn, and that it was only necessary for him properly 
to price his essential products to enable him to obtain 
this only fair profit. 


Profit Ideals Too Low 


THIS case also illustrates another phase of injustice 

to stockholders, due to profit ideals being too low. 
If the dividend rate aimed at is but little more than 
savings bank interest, the possibility of continuous 
earnings is very remote. 

Surprisingly few manufacturers have a proper con- 
ception of what their stockholders are entitled to for 
the risk they take and for the weary periods of patient 
waiting they are often put to between dividend pay- 
ments. A recent survey of 40 manufacturing firms 
disclosed that only five had profit ideals that were fair 
to their stockholders, while the other 35 were com- 
placent over inadequate returns or were reconciled 
to their meagerness. 

The differences in ideals were very marked. One 
owner manager prided himself. that he didn’t care for 
profit so long as he could keep his people employed. 
The other profit ideals differed so that the highest 
required more than six times the rate of profit of the 
lowest in the same industry. 

The differences are due to lack of uniform con- 
ception as to what a manufacturer has to earn profits 
on. The firm operating largely with borrowed money 
in low-priced rented quarters, with cheap or second- 
hand equipment, often figures that its capital invested 
is very small and, consequently, its net earnings need 
be but a trifle, compared with the firm owning modern 
buildings and equipment. It is sometimes difficult to 
bring the undercapitalized firm to a full realization of 
its earning requirements, but when this is done it is 
generally found to equal, approximately, and fre- 
quently to exceed, the fully equipped and adequately 
financed institution. Rarely has the former any ad- 
vantages over the latter that can be reflected in selling 
prices if stockholders are properly considered. 

One of the explanations for this is in the additional 
cost of maintaining and replacing old or cheap equip- 
ment over that of newer and more modern machinery, 
and the generally increased output per producing unit 
from the latter. 

Another phase of unfairness to stockholders is in 
the lack of proper maintenance of the property repre- 
sented by the stockholders’ investment. Repairs are 
neglected for temporary saving in costs, so that prices 
may be lowered, and depreciation is arbitrarily reduced 
for the same purpose or to make a fictitious showing 
of profit on the profit and loss statement. 

Almost any industry that has not been paying satis- 
factory dividends for a few years will reflect this con- 
dition of its earnings (or lack of earnings) in the 
appearance of its buildings and equipment. One does 
not need to read balance sheets of some concerns to 
know that they are not paying stockholders good divi- 
dends. The shabby, unkempt buildings, lack of paint 
and cleanliness, leaky roofs, broken windows unmend- 
ed, all point to lack of funds to keep stockholders’ 
capital intact. Machinery in poor condition, and lack 
of modern equipment and facilities, all point to the 
same thing and should be the warning to stockholders 
that their investment is deteriorating, even if some 
sort of dividends are forthcoming. 

Few manufacturers know how much they should 
spend to keep their plants and all of their equipment 
in condition to earn profits. Perhaps still fewer ap- 
preciate what they should reserve from selling prices 
to insure keeping their equipment up to date. They 
are too apt to depend on an arbitrary bookkeeping 
figure as a basis for property maintenance, and not 
enough upon sound judgment as to the requirements 
of a business. 


Only $450 for Depreciation 


NE manufacturer was charging $450 per year de- 

preciation against an old worn-out pleat, because 
good bookkeeping demanded this charge. In actuality 
he needed over $8,000 per year to replace the older 
units in his equipment with more modern ones to 
enable him to make profits for his stockholders. His 
selling prices included only the $450 until revised to 
a proper profit ideal. 
' “There is sufficient handicap against the stockholder 
in the ae lack of uniformity in ideas and ideals 
as to his proper interests in the selling prices of 
manufactured goods, not to impose the further danger 
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of impairing his investment by failure to provide for 
proper care of his property. Failure to provide for 
maintaining its modernity and profit earning ability 
would seem sufficient excuse to make him more chary 
than he is to invest in industrial enterprises. On to 
of all of this, however, he suffers the further indignity 
of having selling prices made up with his interes's 
deliberately reduced, and even entirely omitted. 

Cost systems and cost departments have been de- 
vised and installed ostensibly for the improvement of 
profits. In reality they are often used for the ex- 
clusive benefit of customers, and only to insure the 
stockholders against the actual loss of their investment, 

Seemingly, the more thorough the cost knowledge 
in many industrial plants the lower they dare to price 
their goods, since it enables them to determine just 
where profit ceases and loss begins. Since profits are 
not considered an obligation, and since low prices 
bring the business, they price without profit or at less 
than a fair profit, and customers get the goods below 
their real value and at the sacrifice of the stockholders, 

This condition is becoming more pronounced as 
production capacity exceeds the absorbing capacity of 
the market. None, or very little, of this pricing with- 
out profit or pricing with less than fair profit is in- 
tended to deprive stockholders of dividends. In fact, 
quite the reverse is the intention, as the hope and 
expectation is always that the low price will bring 
additional business, or that it will hold business that 
is liable to be lost to others if the price is not re- 
duced. Sometimes retaliation against competitors who 
have taken or threaten to take business away is the 
motive, but even then it is the thought that one such 
salutary lesson will be sufficient to deter the offender 
from a repetition of supposed price cutting. 


Motives for Low Prices 
W HATEVER the motive behind low prices, the 
stockholder is always the loser. “Profit is the 
first item to be reduced or omitted when price reduc- 
tions are under consideration.” 

In almost any cost department of an industry pro- 
ducing competitive goods you may hear such remarks 
as the following: “How low must we go to get the 
business?” When this question is answered the re- 
mark will be, “Well, we can do it all right, but without 
a profit. We won’t make any money, neither will we 
lose any.” Or some one will say, “It will bring us a 
new account,” or, “It will bring our overhead down, 
anyway.” Any of a’dozen or more fallacious reasons 
why the goods should be sold without due regard for 
the stockholder may be made. 

The stockholder has no one to represent him with 
the courage to say, “No!” and with the authority to see 
that the order was not taken unless he was recom- 
pensed as well as the people who supplied materials 
and labor, and who may have loaned money (on se- 
curity) to enable the order to be filled. 

When the financial reports are made to stockhold- 
ers the usual excuse for the unsatisfactory showing is 
that competition has forced low prices. This excuse is 
made in good faith, and few manufacturers alone can 
entirely overcome the handicaps of competition of im- 
properly advised business opponents. 

When forced to sell in a market needing substan- 
tially higher price levels, even though partially respon- 
sible for these levels he finds it difficult to obtain fair 
prices for a reasonable volume of goods. 

Manufacturers who set out to obtain fair prices 
regardless of competitive conditions often obtain sur- 
prising co-operation from their trade. They may not 
obtain the full volume of business formerly consid- 
ered as their standard of production volume, but the 
net income almost invariably improves, and stockhold- 
ers receive better returns on their investment. 


»” 


Profits from Fair Prices 
MANUFACTURERS have so long accustomed 
themselves to seeking profits via the big volume 
channel that it requires a considerable mental wrench 
to accept the possibility of earning the desired profits 
by the “fair pricing” channel. Mental wrenches are 
unpleasant. 

Accustomed to seeking big outlets, and figuring on 
the reduced selling costs due to a few large gilt-edged 
accounts as against numerous smaller and more pre- 
carious ones, he is apt to overlook the greater ease 
with which fair prices can be obtained in the less 
competitive markets. 

One recent survey of six firms catering to the same 
class of trade showed that the firm with the lowest 
selling costs made the least for its stockholders, while 
the one with the highest costs made the most, although 
none made reasonably fair returns on their invest- 
ments and efforts. The firm with the lowest selling 

(Continued on page 1257.) 
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THE WASHBURN CROSBY CO. EXPANSION 

AST Saturday’s formal announcement of the crea- 
™ tion of General Mills, Inc., to take over the Wash- 
purn Crosby Co. and a number of closely associated 
concerns, together with the Red Star Milling Co., of 
Wichita, Kansas, confirmed reports which, in varied 
and incorrect form, have been current trade gossip 
for several weeks past. The statement issued by 
James F. Bell, who will be president of the new con- 
cern, was, it is understood, issued within 24 hours 
after details of the reorganization were effected. 

While the Washburn .Crosby Co., with a daily ca- 
pacity in excess of 60,000 bbls of wheat flour and a 
large production of supplementary products, already 
was much the largest unit in milling, the reorganized 
company will have substantially greater capacity and 
be even more than before a ponderant element in the 
industry. This influence probably will be greatest in 
the Southwest, where control of the Red Star company 
will give it a capacity of nearly 12,000 bbls per day 
and make it relatively as prominent in that field as it 
already is in the Northwest and at Buffalo. 

For several years past the trend in milling has 
been toward concentration and increase in size and 
trade importance of its larger units. These may bring 
either good or ill to the industry as a whole, accord- 
ing as their policies are to improve the surroundings 
of milling, and thus benefit the whole, or by hard 
driving hasten the elimination of weaker units. For- 
tunately, the past several years’ record of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. and of Mr. Bell, its president, is 
such as to give the strongest possible ground for hope 
that the new organization will aid the rank and file in 
its efforts to establish and maintain more satisfactory 
competitive conditions in milling and in the industries 
which it serves. 

* *# # 


Mark this, if your (trade) association fails 
to have your line of business or your profes- 
sion quit doing what it should not do, or if it 
fails to have it begin doing what it should do, 
then sooner or later this government will begin 
absorbing your legitimate activities. And when 
it once takes hold you can scarcely ever make 
it let loose—Address of W. D. Jamieson to 
Conference of American Executives, 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF BAKING 

PPEALING to manufacturers of bakery machinery 

and equipment and to those who supply flour 
and other materials to bakeries, C. P. Ehlers, secre- 
tary-manager of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, says: 

“Our association has evidence of concrete cases of 
recent date where the credit departments of allied 
firms could have saved themselves considerable in 
money and grief if a thorough investigation of the 
financial standing of certain baking firms or individ- 
uals had been made. Not only that; they would have 
offered protection to the firms who are striving to 
operate their businesses on a legitimate basis. 

“If the allied firms will discontinue the practice of 
extending unlimited credit to unscrupulous bakers, 
this will only be doing justice to the bakers who make 
a practice of paying their bills promptly and conse- 
quently you could not be accused of assisting unfair 
competition which jeopardizes the trade life of old 
established, reputable firms and individuals.” 

Here is sound sense. The “want” advertisement 
columns of every metropolitan newspaper tell a story 
about baking which rarely is discussed in councils of 
the industry. It is the story of the retail and small 
wholesale shop which floats about from one owner to 
another, never sufficiently financed, never efficiently 
managed, never possessing any element of success but 
a hopeful ownership. Despite the fact that its capital 
nearly always is a shoestring, the magic phrase “new 
account” quickly gives it entry to the sales sheets and 
ledgers of every one who makes whatever a baker has 
need of, 

Millers and their jobbing representatives normally 
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are first among these. In a great number of cases, 
millers are virtually financial backers of small bakers. 


Individually no one of them amounts to much, Col- 


lectively they make up a gypsy band sufficient to create 
much mischief. 


Here and there one of them, with no 
profit to itself and ultimate loss to those who extend 
it credit, does serious injury to a sound and well 
established competitor. Some even are capable of 


destroying the basis of sound practice and prices in 


an entire community. 

The Indiana association is undertaking in that state 
a work which might well be extended throughout the 
industry. Millers and other members of allied trades 
should not hesitate to support the effort. In doing 
so they not only will serve the interests of the baking 
trade as a whole but will save themselves many dollars 
in the process. 

* * * 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, is of the opinion 
that changes in the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank should be made only on the au- 
thority of Congress. The Honorable Brookhart 
is too conservative. Full conservation of the 
people’s rights can only be accomplished by 
fizing the discount rate by direct vote in the 
primaries or, at the very least, in national con- 
ventions of the several political parties. 


* * * 


MILLERS JOIN IN DEFENSE 

RIVEN to action by years of strife and dissen- 

sion among underwriters and their agents who 
carry all-risks flour insurance, millers of the South- 
west finally have decided to take things into their own 
hands and put an end to the discord, in their own 
interest and that of their export flour trade. As an 
initial step, they are asking all millers who use Gulf 
ports to place their insurance through a committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, which then will 
negotiate with underwriters in the matter of premiums 
and service. 

The southwestern insurance situation is a pointed 
case of too many cooks spoiling the broth. The export 
flour trade does not require insurance which pays for 
josses after they are incurred so much as it does 
supervision of transportation which will prevent or 
reduce losses. It requires also, as a part of the under- 
writers’ service, force and vigor in collection of claims 
against carriers responsible for damages, in order that 
these losses may not be reflected in rates of premium. 

Substantially this condition obtained when two or 
three companies handled the business. With the en- 
trance of numerous competitors, each of which could 
secure only a small volume of premiums, conditions 
immediately changed to the common injury of millers, 
underwriters and, most important of all, flour ship- 
ments themselves. The maintenance of numerous 
soliciting activities, of at least two inspection bureaus 
and of various agencies of survey in Europe added to 
the expense budget until it finally became so great 
as to make necessary a prohibitive increase in premium 
rates. The present absurd situation is the perfectly 
legitimate result of the stupidities of the past two or 
three years. 

It is greatly to be hoped that exporting millers will 
support the effort of the league to bring order out 
of chaos. As things now stand differences and jeal- 
ousies among contending underwriters threaten to re- 
sult in imposing an added and perfectly senseless 
burden upon the American export flour trade, which 
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already has enough obstacles to overcome. Regardless 
of which underwriter profits and which suffers, good 
sense and a decent regard for their own business in- 
terests should cause mills to join hands with a firm 
determination to right conditions. 


7 * 7 


It is estimated that the change from model 
“T” to model “4” in its car cost the Ford Motor 
Co. one hundred million dollars, most of which 
could have been saved by continuing produc- 
tion of the old type car while the change was 
being made. Some day the mystery of Mr. 
Ford’s abrupt discontinwance of the old “T” 
car doubtless will jbe explained. Meanwhile, 
there should be somewhere in it an object les- 
son for other industry, but every man will have 
to discover it for himself. Mr. Ford remains 
the great enemy of generalization. 


om * om 


A MARKETING BILL NOW CERTAIN 

ie the past two years Congress twice has passed a 

bill providing for the partial socialization of the 
trade in farm products by providing for government 
financing and supervision of crop marketing in the 
interest of the grower as opposed to that of the con- 
sumer. Because the program adopted included the 
uneconomic, impractical and unconstitutional equaliza- 
tion fee, the bills were vetoed by the President, who, 
on both occasions, indicated that but for this feature 
he would have given them his approval. 

While this legislation was pending, not only the 
President but members of his cabinet and of Congress 
opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill constantly in- 
dorsed the proposals for a farm board, government 
supervision and treasury financing as a farm marketing 
program. Bankers, the press and public opinion have 
widely approved the plan. Recently it was indorsed 
in the Republican party platform and it doubtless 
will receive even more explicit approval by the Demo- 
cratic convention this week. 

All of this almost certainly means early enactment 
and executive approval of a “moderate” farm bill; one 
which will, nevertheless, engage the government in 
supervised pooling for the grower and against the con- 
sumer. Such a law necessarily will create widespread 
and somewhat serious disturbance in the grain trade 
and, to a lesser degree, in milling. It is not likely 
to up-end the whole present system, abolish future 
trading or dismantle and displace existing machinery. 

Yet, depending upon what success attends the ex- 
periment, interference with the established order is 
likely to be progressive, Pools necessarily are selfish, 
and government functionaries never fail to seize all 
power possible under the law. A typical farm board 
will be disposed to sweep aside private enterprise 
which it cannot bend to its own purpose. An officially 
supervised pool is likely to be more difficult to deal 
with than one responsible only to its members. At 
best and worst competitive industry will find bu- 
reaucracy looking over its shoulder or down its throat. 

Certain hopeful souls believe all of this may be 
brought about as easily as reconstruction of the na- 
tion’s financial scheme by the Federal Reserve Act. 
This is unlikely. Banking law was in the interest of 
safety and better order. The farm bill will be in 
the interest of class as opposed to class. Its aim will 
be to upset established method, and disorder and dis- 
turbance are bound to result. When and how these 
may be composed depends more upon administrative 
action than upon the law itself. 

On all accounts it is not too early to take stock of 
the future. The grain trade will have the distinction 
of being first to participate in a major experiment 

in socialization of industry. Its best interest undoubt- 
edly lies in constructive co-operation rather than con- 
tinued frontal defense. Results will depend about 
equally upon the character and temper of the men 
who administer the law and the intelligence and 
patience of the grain trade itself. 
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Domestic Demand.—The larger mills of the Southwest, particularly those in 
southern Kansas and Oklahoma, last week began offering flour for new crop ship- 
ment in a limited way. Sales to date, however, have been light. New crop flour is 
quoted generally at a discount of only 
10@15¢e bbl under old crop quotations, 
and buyers, anticipating a greater dis- 
parity, show little willingness to book 
at the quoted figures. Current sales in 
the Southwest are on more or less of a 
forced basis, and yet show a fairly large 
volume. Last week’s business was great- 
er in quantity than that of any week in 
the previous month, averaging over 40 
per cent of capacity for Kansas City 
mills. Spring wheat mills of Minneapolis 
and Buffalo also report a satisfactory 
business of about the same proportions. 
Sales of soft winter wheat mills are confined to purchases for immediate require- 
ments, but old business and new bookings combine to keep the mills going at 
what is a reasonably satisfactory rate of production under the present adverse 
circumstances. Interior mills of the Pacific Northwest continue to make fair sales 
to central states and both interior and tidewater mills are doing a considerable vol- 
ume of business in north Atlantic markets. Soft winter wheat of the varieties 
required for making flour suitable for Atlantic, southeastern and gulf markets is 
about exhausted in the Pacific Northwest. 

Export Trade.—Oriental trade of late has been lifeless, outside of a fair busi- 
ness with the Philippines. With a good crop in prospect in north China, the 
Shanghai mills expect to dominate the oriental trade as long as there ,is native 
wheat to grind. American sales to European markets are negligible, and those to 
Latin America scarcely better. Cable offers from the Continent last week were as 
much as $1 bbl out of line with American mill views. Canadian mills report a 
fair business with United Kingdom and European markets. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations on flour are unchanged to slightly lower than 
a week ago. 

Production.—Mill output is approximately on a level with that of a year ago. 
It appears to be sustained somewhat by the strength in feed, which makes mills 
desirable of cleaning up contracts before the anticipated summer break in prices 
materializes. Minneapolis mills, however, were down 3 points last week from the 
previous week, Kansas City 10 points, St. Louis 4, Pacific Coast 3 and central 
and southern 1. Buffalo mill output gained 4 points. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed prices are comparatively firm, in view of the light demand. 
One reason for this seems to be the scarcity of offerings. Minneapolis mills claim 
to have their June-July output already contracted for at prevailing prices. Mixers 
appear to be buying only as they need supplies. Some deferred business is re- 
ported, mostly of bran, but no large bookings are in evidence. Inquiry for new 
crop bran is general in the Southwest, but bids usually are out of line with sellers’ 
views. The heavier feeds are moving freely, with flour middlings and red dog par- 
ticularly strong. Some mills have advanced their prices on these grades 50c@$1 
ton since a week ago. Bran is unchanged at Minneapolis, but is down $1 ton at 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and $1.50 at Boston. 





oop 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., June 26.—(Special Cable)—The recent decline increased for- 
ward buying, but a subsequent advance has checked sales. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.56@6.65 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.14@6.22 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.65 bbl), 
Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.22 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.77 bbl), Ar- 
gentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl), home milled straight run 38s ($6.48 bbl). 

Liverpool.—There is more activity in the flour business and a better inquiry 
is noted for the imported products. The undertone is steady. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 39s per 280 lbs ($6.65 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 6d 
($6.22 bbl), American soft winter patents 43s 3d ($7.86 bbl), Australian patents 
37s 6d ($6.39 bbl). 

Belfast.—The market is uncertain, with prices fluctuating and very little buying 
is being done. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 36s 6d@39s per 280 lbs 
($6.56@6.65 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 9d@37s ($6.25@6.31 bbl), American 
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milled Manitobas 37s ($6.31 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.16 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 40@44s ($6.82@7.50 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is about unchanged from a week ago. Present Kan- 
sas quotations are encouraging the use of Canadian flour. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents $6.90@7.25 per 100 kilos ($6.15@6.44 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.30@7.90 ($6.50@7.03 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $6.95@7 ($6.19@6.23 bbl), Belgian flour $6.90 ($6.15 bbl), 

Hamburg.—Home and imported wheat flour markets are quiet, with demand 
slack. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.40@7.45 per 100 kilos ($6.59 
@6.62 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.25 ($6.44 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$10.15 ($9.02 bbl), rye flour $9.10@9.60 ($8.10@8.54 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The recent wheat decline has influenced sellers and spot parcels 
of flour have been sacrificed. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.40@ 
7.75 per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.89 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.20@7.40 (36.41@ 
6.59 bbl), Kansas patents $7.40@7.85 ($6.59@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patent $7.40@ 
7.60 ($6.59@6.76 bbl), Texas patent $7.30@7.60 ($6.50@6.76 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, $7.15@7.40 ($6.35@6.59 bbl). 

Oslo—The flour market is slightly more active, the reduction of the import 
duty being expected about July 1. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.15 
per 100 kilos ($6.89 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), Minnesota top 
patent $8.20 ($7.30 bbl), German rye flour $7.90@8.15 ($7.083@7.24 bbl), English 
wheat flour $6.70@6.95 ($5.95@6.19 bbl). 


WHEAT 

Improved demand is noted in the London wheat market. In Liverpool, wheat 
is higher owing to firm prices in America and Canada but large shipments have 
checked the market. 


MILLFEED 

Trade in feedstuffs has improved in London where the market is firm. Mid- 
dlings are quoted at £8 7s 6d ton, bran £6 15s, ex-mill, Plate pollards, all positions, 
£7 5s, c.if. Millfeed is quiet in Liverpool. In Belfast, demand has declined, 
Bran is quoted there at £9 15s. 

OIL CAKE 

The cake market is steady in London. Home made cottonseed cake is being 
offered at £8 9s ton, ex-mill; Egyptian made, afloat, £7 15s, ex-ship. Demand is 
slow in Liverpool. American linseed cake is priced at £11 10s, Plate £12, cif, 
these figures being unchanged from a week ago. 


OATMEAL 


Oat products are stagnant and lower in London. Scottish meal is offered at 
58s per 280 lbs, ex-store. Continental prices are lower, meal and rolled oats being 
offered at 47s 6d. American and Canadian offerings are steady, rolled oats being 
priced at 47s 3d, meal 45s 6d. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oso 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

















NORTH WEST— June 25 June 26 NORTH WEST— June 35 June 36 
9 9 June 23 June 16 1927 1926 
June 23 June 16 1927 1926 Min li 

Minneapolis ...188,857 202,558 204,826 232,908 > pmauRolis -..... 41 43 44 44 
Duluth-Superior 18,810 16,415 14,845 17,645 Quiuth-Superior .. 50 44 40 oy 
Outside mills*.. 160,818 222,322 213,095 227,391 ane 00s Oe se 48 bis 
Totals ....368,485 441,295 432,766 477,944 Average ..... 46 49 46 48 
SOUTH WEST— PR canintng — 58 68 @ 59 
Kansas City. ..113,274 135,340 135,497 80,000 Arent a 17 = 
Atchison ...... 26,000 21,433 25,598 26,858 yr pisom «-+-++-+. 43 69 86 4 
Wichita ....... 27,558 25,267 34,198 36,896 Yr ycnita .-.. “° 41 54 ° 
US in ce 80,043 26,714 24,761 27,400 Se gases ttre: 57 53 17 
St. Joseph . 21,683 28,242 43,483 26,076 9 O. sOneP 49 91 36 
Omaha ....... 23,255 14,597 24,268 21,425 Ouray fai 53 88 7 
Outside millst..150,108 164,361 186,246 207,715 e millst ,.. 48 52 58 61 
Totals ....391,771 410,954 474,035 426,370 Average ..... 54 57 87 62 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
ere 32,200 34,500 28,100 20,100 St. Louis ......... 53 57 46 31 
Outsidet .... 41,000 39,600 33,700 44,000 Outsidet ....... 47 46 39 51 
Central Statesf 71,473 74,864 27,799 30,083 Central States] ... 58 58 42 54 
Southeast ..... 66,942 69,654 86,312 64,034 Southeast ........ 50 52 60 53 
Totals ....211,615 218,618 175,911 158,217 Average ..... 52 53 52 50 

PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 

Portland ...... 14,644 15,142 18,633 21,430 Portland ......... 39 41 30 34 
pas ane 29,509 30,739 20,935 21,108 Seattle ..........; 63 66 45 10 
Tacoma ....... 26,116 29,219 35,957 26,416 Tacoma .......... 46 51 63 46 
Totals .... 70,269 75,100 75,525 68,954 Average ..... a2 45 46 40 
at 189,451 177,960 188,802 211,538  Buffalo........... 74 70 79 89 
Chicago ....... 32,676 338,125 36,000 36,000 Chicago ......... 80 83 90 90 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 26. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
packed ‘n 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.20@ 7.70 $7.80@ 8.30 $....@.... $7.00@ 7.75 $8.15@ 8.40 $7.65@ 8.25 $7.60@ 7.85 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.80@ 8.95 $8.25@ 8.90 issoe 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.75@ 7.35 7.65@ 7.90 A 6.75@ 7.25 +e +-@ 17.65 7.20@ 7.55 7.10@ 7.35 7.65@ 7.90 7.40@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.25 er Pree 
Spring first clear ............ 6.00@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 ot Picewe 6.00@ 6.50 6.80@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.25 ro ee 6.90@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.50 eee asce eS ae 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.00@ 7.60 rer ee 7.40@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 er, se 7.50@ 8.10 7.60@ 7.85 7.55@ 7.75 7.40@ 8.40 8.20 8.60 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.85@ 7.15 oo @ ee 6.75@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.75 - Pe 7.20@ 7.45 7.10@ 7.35 7.25@ 17.45 Ter, lere 1.180 8.20 cee | eee 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.60@ 6.40 ee 5.50@ 6.05 5.25@ 5.75 ot Bas ors ee ‘sew sce ve ct er oe a er ee 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.45@ 8.00 --@.. --@. 8.00@ 8.75 ~ wre” fee 7.85@ 8.10 o¢ee@ cee 7.90@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.75 10.00 @10.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.75@ 7.35 --@.. -@. 6.75@ 7.25 --@. 6.65@ 7.15 *7.10@ 7.35 *7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.90 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.80@ 6.30 re ee --@.. 5.50@ 6.00 o EEC Ss coco @ecee cose Dewees Aree), sree 7.30@ 7.65 rl re 7.256@ 7.75 
SS 6.90@ 7.10 6.60@ 6.70 -@. «+++@ 7.00 --@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.65 Ter), Pe 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 rer eee sbee 
Bee, Ge, GPE cc ccccccseccce 4.60@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.15 ee -++»-@ 5.60 oe ++ @ 5.15 ee Pee See 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.65 “ts ins 2 _ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.70@ 8.30 $8.10@ 8.30 OO Bind. sic $8.25@ 8.50 Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $....@8.85 Spring exports§....36s 94@37s dale 
ow Sa 5.90@ 6.50 es Seer 8.00@ 8.76 9.25@ 9.50 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 ....@8.25 Ont. 90% patentst.. 7.00@7.15 
0 ES er 6.15@ 6.60 TeTL Bees Montana ....... 7.35@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.70 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.30 ....@7.25 


‘Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 798-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS | 
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Sunshine Needed in Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—(Special Telegram)—A week of the hot sunshine 
which is usual in Kansas in June will dissipate quickly the pessimistic reports of 
damage by rain and hail to the hard winter wheat crop. This is the combined 
opinion of H. M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Dean L. E. Call, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, F. D. Farrell, 
resident of the same institution, and John H. Parker, specialist in plant breeding 
at the school. The men returned early this week from a 1,300-mile drive through 
41 counties of Kansas. In every section, the party found, the crop promises more 
than the average and in none of the territory covered will it be less than last year. 
In general the crop in the south central and southwestern parts of the state will 
equal the bumper crop of 1926, while the north central and northwestern parts 

romise much more. Practically all of Kansas is wet, according to Mr. Bainer, and 
fields are still soft from recent extensive rains. Comparatively little acreage, how- 
ever, is down or lodged enough to prevent harvesting, although dry weather is 
necessary this week as the wheat in all the southern half of the state is ripe enough 
to start harvesting. Very little has been cut as yet. In the northern half, especially 
in the northwest quarter, harvest will not begin until July 1 or later. Mr. Bainer 
predicts that providing weather conditions will permit harvesting what is in sight, 
the 1928 crop in Kansas will reach a total of 164,000,000 bus. 

oe 


Large Nebraska Crop Likely 
Omana, Nes—From present indications, Nebraska will produce a large crop 
of excellent quality wheat this year. The recent rains and cool weather have been 
unusually favorable for filling of the wheat. All signs now point to a heavier 
crop than was forecast on June 1. 
oo] 


Utah and Southern Idaho Crops Improve 
Ocven, Utan, June 26.—(Special Telegram)—Warmer weather following rains 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho has resulted in the rapid development of 
both winter and spring wheat. Dry land farmers are anticipating crops above 
normal, while irrigated wheat farms are reported in excellent condition. The 
first of the southern Utah wheat is expected to reach market about July 15. 
oS 


Wheat Outlook Good in Northwest 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—The principal spring wheat producing sections in the 
Northwest, including Montana, were thoroughly soaked early in the week and, since 
then, further showers have fallen over most of the territory. Some stations that 
early in the month reported the crop as going backward because of lack of mois- 
ture, say that wheat has recovered splendidly and is now fully up to normal. Tem- 
peratures have been rather low throughout the week, but the forecast is for warmer 
and more seasonable weather. The trade is optimistic over the outlook for wheat. 

oS 


Montana Weather Ideal 
Great Fatrs, Mont.—The weather is ideal for the growing crop. Three days 
of rain early last week and showers since that time have banished apprehension of 
drouth that was felt a short time ago. The crop looks fine and grain which had 
suffered from drouth prior to the rainfall is recovering rapidly. 
oo D> 


Excellent Outlook in Western Canada 

Winnirec, Man., June 26.—(Special Telegram)—Clear, sunny weather and 
light, cool winds, following a week of heavy rains, have established excellent condi- 
tions in western Canada. Wheat and other grains are making good progress. A 
large percentage of the wheat in shot-blade and in places is headed out. There 
are individual losses from flooding in low lying areas but damage from this cause, 
taking the West as a whole, will be negligible. Wire and cutworm damage is esti- 
mated to be very small and root rot is reported only in small areas. The general 
outlook is decidedly good and there is sufficient moisture in the ground to carry 
the crop well into July. Oats and barley are doing well all over the country. Sum- 
mer fallowing is well advanced in the three prairie provinces but this work has 
been delayed by recent heavy rains. 


oS 
Illinois May Produce 15,000,000 Bus 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 26.—(Special Telegram)—During the late developing pe- 
riod Illinois and Missouri wheat has shown material improvement. Illinois may 
produce 15,000,000 bus excellent quality wheat. The outlook is better than at any 
time this year. 

oS] 
Indiana Fields Wet 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Rain, which fell during 18 out of the first 23 days of June, 
extensively damaged the growing corn and ruined much of the alfalfa crop. Rye, 
of which there was only a small acreage in this section, has been cut and is of 
splendid quality. Wheat is beginning to turn and farmers hope to begin cutting 
this week, providing rains cease long enough to permit binders to get into the fields. 

oo SD 


Tennessee Harvest to Begin 


Nasnvitte, TenN.—The crop has shown little change in condition the past month. 
being estimated at aboui 50 per cent of normal, having been cut short by a heavy 
winter killing. Wheat is ripening satisfactorily, though continual rains recently 
threatened damage. If weather conditions are favorable it is thought harvesting 
will get under way this week. 

oo 


Rains Benefit Wisconsin Crop 
Miuwavker, Wis.—Rains last week improved the outlook for Wisconsin crops 
this season, compared with the condition on June 1 when the generally late season 
and the unusually dry weather gave anything but a hopeful outlook. Corn is show- 
ing good stands, but serious cutworm damage has been done in some sections. 


oo SD 
Winter Wheat Doing Well in Oregon 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat was benefited by cool weather last week and 
in some areas showed improvement as a result of the rains of the previous week. 
In a few sections it is heading short and showing the effect of drouth. On the 
whole, however, winter wheat is doing well. Spring wheat, however, is suffering. 
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Except for portions of Wasco, Deschutes, Jefferson and Crook counties, none of the 
sections east of the Cascades received rain last week. A little barley has been 
threshed in southern Umatilla County, the earliest on record in that section. Corn 
has grown slowly due to lack of warmth. 


oo 


Cutting Begins in Pacific Northwest 


Seatrie, Wasu., June 26.—(Special Telegram)—The Pacific northwestern win- 
ter wheat yield is estimated to be about 20 per cent below normal. Cutting will 
begin this week in the early sections. The spring wheat crop has been further 
impaired by continued lack of rain and will be very short. 


oo 


European Conditions Improved 


Wasuineton, D. C.—European temperatures last week were mostly below 
normal excepting the Balkan States and southern Russia, with considerable rain 
over the central European countries, extending into northwestern Russia, according 
to cabled advices reaching the United States Department of Agriculture. A fur- 
ther slight improvement is reported in crop conditions everywhere, but some com- 
plaints continue to come from eastern Poland and Latvia. The condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop in Holland, as of June 12, was officially reported as between good 
and very good, and winter rye was between fairly good and good. The official 
report of crop conditions in Russia as of June 1, expressed as a percentage when 
‘00 per cent equals average, was: winter wheat, 86; spring wheat, 132; winter rye, 
99; spring barley, 119. Crop conditions during the first 10 days of June showed 
further improvement though development has been somewhat delayed by cold 
weather in the north and northwest. Reports admit extensive winter killing of 
cereals in Ukrainia, chiefly in the Steppe region, spreading into North Caucasus, 
but the report indicates considerable resowing. 


QQ QOQO OOOO Ow nana OO SO OS 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PREPARE 
FOR CONVENTION IN 1929 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms in Joliet, Ill, June 19. George 
W. Johnson, Danville, Ill., presided, and 
all but a few of the directors were pres- 
ent. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary, re- 
ported on the activities since the conven- 
tion and the success of the two recent 
sectional meetings. This report was very 
encouraging, so much so that definite 
plans were laid for similar meetings in 
Moline, Quincy, Ottawa and possibly De- 
catur, to be held before the next con- 
vention. 

Joliet, the home of George Geissler, 
treasurer, was selected as the 1929 con- 
vention city, with April 16-17 as the 
dates. All of the sessions, as well as the 
banquet and other entertainment fea- 
tures, will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Considerable work has been done in the 
different districts by members of the 
board of directors and a number of new 
names have been added to the member- 
ship roll due to these efforts. 

Indications are that it will be a suc- 
cessful year for the Illinois association 
after such an encouraging start. A meet- 
ing of the Joliet Bakers’ Association was 
held in the evening commencing with a 
dinner at 6:30 o’clock, where the officers 
and directors were the guests: Howard 
Virgo, president, welcomed the guests, 
and after George Mariner, secretary, 
read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, Mr. Geissler was called upon to in- 
troduce the visitors. These included 
William A. Zickgraff, George Chussler, 
Jr., Arthur Beier, Dixon; Ralph Pate, 
Elgin; T. Bueter, Quincy; Peter Redler, 
Chicago; Benjamin E. Nehls, financial 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
America, Retail and Wholesale. 

Each spoke briefly, bringing greetings 
and well wishes, while Mr. Chussler ex- 
plained somewhat in detail the work the 
state association has been carrying on in 
the interest of the bakers and informed 
the Joliet bakers that they had been se- 
lected to act as hosts. 
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KANSAS CITY WHEAT ARRIVALS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Included in the ar- 
rivals of wheat at Kansas City June 25 
were 25 cars from the new crop, the first 
movement of any importance since the 
1928 harvest started. Almost 100 cars 
arrived at Wichita, Kansas, on the same 
date. Practically all of the new grain 
was from Oklahoma. None tested below 
60 lbs in weight, and the average protein 
content was 13 per cent. The lowest 
protein test-on the wheat arriving here 
was 12.55 per cent. 


oo 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES MEETING 
Boston, Mass.—More than 600 mem- 
bers of the sales force, office managers 
and officials of the newly organized 


‘Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., met recently 


at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., for an all-day get-together meet- 
ing. After luncheon the group gathered 
in the ballroom for a reception. On 
May 24 a union of three large bakeries 
was made, uniting the Hathaway Bak- 
ery, the Dolly Madison Bakery of 
Springfield, Mass., and the Community 
Bakery into one corporation known as 
the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. The pur- 
pose of the gathering of the executives 
and sale group of the three bodies was 
to have all the members meet the new 
officers, who are Alton H. Hathaway, 
president; Walter H. Deitz, vice presi- 
dent; Alton B. Hastings, Jr., treasurer; 
Elmer F,. Hathaway, assistant treasurer. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 


Minneapotis, Minn.—Construction of 
the $250,000 plant of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Park Avenue, Minneapolis, final plans 
for which were approved on June 25 by 
the city planning commission, may be 
held up indefinitely if property owners 
in that district are successful in obtain- 
ing an injunction which they now seek. 
According to the plans, the building will 
be brick-faced on all sides and will be 
set back 50 feet from Park Avenue. A 
suit was filed last fall against the bak- 
ing company in behalf of certain prop- 
erty owners, but never pressed. 
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A. G. McCURDY TO REPRESENT 
HUBBARD COMPANY IN MAINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A. G. McCurdy, 
for 10 years connected with the Boston 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed Maine rep- 
resentative of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. Mr. McCurdy repre- 
sented the Washburn Crosby Co. in that 
territory when he was in its employ. The 
Hubbard company has good connections 
with Maine, since George M. Palmer, its 
president, was for many years a resi- 
dent of Monmouth in that state. 
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THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review of June 18 
says: “All grades of dark rye flour ad- 
vanced rather sharply last week. These 
grades for some considerable time have 
been selling too low, their prices being 
fixed by the ratio of current output to 
the immediate demand, rather than by 
their intrinsic value for bread, or the 
cost of the grain. When straight rye 
flour is divided into two grades, the ma- 
jor portion goes into the white and the 
minor to the dark. The output of white 
has been below normal recently, so that 
the demand for dark has overtaken the 
supply, with many mills finding them- 
selves oversold. Until the demand for 
white revives, the shortage in dark is apt 
to become more acute, with still higher 
prices,” 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— An important 
expansion step, in keeping with the trend 
of the times, is contemplated in the an- 
nouncement, made public on June 24 by 
James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, of the 
formation of General Mills, Inc., to take 
over the milling properties of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. and its subsidiaries, and 
the business and plant of the Red Star 
Milling Co., at Wichita, Kansas. The 
principal offices will be in Minneapolis. 

General Mills, Inc., is a Delaware cor- 
poration, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000,000 of preferred stock, and 1,000,- 
000 shares of no par value common stock. 
According to the announcement, there 
will be no bonds, debentures or long- 
time serial notes. 

General Mills, Inc., will control the 
milling properties of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago and Louisville; the 
Royal Milling Co., with mills at Great 
Falls, Mont., Ogden, Utah, and Pasco, 
Wash; the Kalispell (Mont.) Flour 
Mills; the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
with elevators in the important wheat 
producing sections of Montana, and the 
4,400-bbl mill and 3,000,000-bu elevator 
of the Red Star Milling Co., at Wichita. 
The combined capacity of the mills con- 
trolled by the new company is estimated 
at 63,500 bbls daily. 

James F. Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., is president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. The directorate will in- 
clude, in addition to Mr. Bell, Franklin 
M. Crosby, vice president of the General 
Mills, Inc; D. D. Davis, vice president 
and treasurer, General Mills, Inc; C. C. 
Bovey, president of the Washburn Cros- 
by units of Minnesota, Chicago and 
Louisville; F. F. Henry, president of the 
Washburn Crosby unit of Buffalo; Roger 
S. Hurd, president of the Red Star Mill- 
ing unit of Kansas; Harry G. Randall, 
president of the Washburn Crosby unit 
of Kansas City; J. W. Sherwood, presi- 
dent of the General Mills western units; 
Stanley A. Russell, vice president of the 
National City Co., and Frank J. Morley, 
of Kingman, Cross, Morley & Cant, at- 
torneys. 

In his public announcement of the for- 
mation of the new company, Mr. Bell 
says: 

“The trend toward growth in size of 
well-organized and successful industries, 
with the consequent economies in opera- 
tion and greater purchasing and selling 
service, has been well evidenced over the 
period of the last two years. 

“The public in seeking investments is 
demanding participation in the impor- 
tant enterprises of the country and in 
full realization of this, the present re- 
organization takes into account not only 
the public benefit from the standpoint of 
production and distribution, but of in- 
vestment as well. The financial phases 
have been conducted in close accord with 
important bankers, including the First 
National Bank of New York and the 
National City Co. 

“Successful organizations in all lines 
of industry are utilizing the additional 
capital thus available in extending and 
enlarging their facilities to accommo- 
date the increasing demands of the con- 
suming public for better and more effi- 
cient service. 

“Increased consumer purchasing power 
is to be obtained in economies of mass 
production and direct distribution. Over- 
lapping and duplicating processes, ex- 
pensive and wasteful sales methods, un- 
necessary duplication in transportation 
must be eliminated. Our present stand- 
ards of living not only demand these 
savings and the consequent reductions in 
margin between producer and consumer, 
but economic pressure forces them. 

“The organization of General Mills, 
Inc., should prove a forward step in this 
direction. Its principal well-known and 
old-established brands, Washburn’s Gold 
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WASHBURN CROSBY AND RED STAR 
COMBINE AS GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


New Corporation Formed to Take Over Plants With Aggregate Capacity of 63,500 
Bbls Daily and Capitalization of $50,000,000—James F. Bell Becomes 
President—Principal Offices Will Be in Minneapolis 


Medal, Rex and Red Star, enjoy a large 
consumers’ demand and world-wide repu- 
tation for high quality. The strategic 
location of its milling plants will enable 
distribution into extended areas of con- 
sumption to greater advantage and with 
saving in transportation cost. 

“It is believed that this new structure 
will enhance the position of the Ameri- 
can milling trade in export markets to 
the advantage of American farmers. 

“The staff of General Mills, Inc., and 
its subsidiaries will include among its 
members a number of the outstanding 
men of the milling industry. 

“It will be the policy and endeavor of 
General Mills, Inc., to render in the 





per cent of the properties), have aver- 
aged over $2,600,000 annually, or 2.57 
times the dividend requirements on the 
preferred stock presently to be outstand- 
ing. Such net earnings for the period 
ended May 31, 1928, amounted to $38,178,- 
889, or 3.11 times the full annual divi- 
dend requirements on the preferred stock 
presently to be outstanding. 

“The pro forma consolidated balance 
sheet of General Mills, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries, as of May 31, 1928, as pre- 
pared by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., giving effect to the acquisition of 
the assets and assumption of liabilities 
of the predecessor companies and to 
transactions incident thereto, shows net 
current assets of $14,026,263, equivalent 
to $220 per barrel of capacity and to 
82 per cent of the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock presently to be outstanding 
and a total net worth of over $26,000,000, 
or more than $150 per share of the pre- 
ferred stock presently to be outstanding. 
The properties are carried on the books 
at very conservative values, and it is 
estimated that, based upon sound re- 
placement values of fixed assets, the tan- 


James Ford Bell, President, General Mills, Inc. 


quality of its products and the efficiency 
of its service a value in public relations 
that will enable it to take place in rank 
among the outstanding and constructive 
enterprises of this country.” 

The National City Co., in offering to 
the public $8,400,000 par value 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, pur- 
chased from individuals and not repre- 
senting any financing on the part of 
General Mills, Inc., publishes the follow- 
ing information summarized by Mr. Bell 
from a detailed letter of information to 
the National City Co: 

“The net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation and federal 
income tax, of the companies whose busi- 
nesses and properties are being acquired 
by General Mills, Inc., as reported by 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
for the four:fiscal years ended during 
1927 and for the fractional year ended 
May 31, 1928. (which includes only 11 
months’ operation of approximately 90 


gible net worth of the company would 
be in excess of $200 per share of such 
preferred stock. The valuable water- 
power rights and the various trade 
names, including Gold Medal, to be ac- 
quired by the company are carried on 
the books at the nominal value of $1. 
“The certificate of incorporation of the 
company provides that so long as any 
of the preferred stock remains outstand- 
ing it will not create any mortgage or 
other lien upon any of its fixed prop- 
erty, other than purchase money mort- 
gages, or issue any bonds, notes, or other 
evidences of indebtedness maturing more 
than one year from the date of issue 
without the consent of the holders of a 
majority of the preferred stock at that 
time outstanding, and will not declare or 
pay any dividends (other than one or 
more stock dividends) on any stock other 
than its preferred stock unless, after the 
payment of such dividends, consolidated 
net current assets shall equal 60 per cent 


June 27, 1928 


of the par value of the preferred stock 
then outstanding. 

“The management of General Mil 
Inc., will be composed of individuals ac. 
tive in the management of the predeces. 
sor companies who will own, either di- 
rectly or through General Mills Secuyi. 
ties Corporation, a majority of the out- 
standing stocks of the new company 
Application will be made to list the pre. 
ferred and common stocks of the com- 
pany on the New York Stock Exchange,” 
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HARRY RANDALL JOINS 
WASHBURN CROSBY Co, 


Former Larabee Official Becomes President 
of Kansas City Unit of Company to 
Succeed E. P. Mitchell 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made here on June 25 of the election of 
Harry G. Randall as president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s Kansas City unit. 

Mr. Randall succeeds E. P. Mitchell, 
who has been assigned to the Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s New York office. 

Until a week ago, Mr. Randall was 
vice president and general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. He will 
assume his new duties at an early date. 

Mr. Mitchell, for four years past man- 
ager of the Kansas City mill of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., will be regional 
vice president of the company in charge 
of its New York office. He came to 
Kansas City four years ago as assist- 
ant to W. R. Morris, then manager of 
the Kansas City mill, and later succeeded 
Mr. Morris when the latter was promot- 
ed to the position in which Mr. Mitchell 
now succeeds him. 

Mr. Morris will go to Buffalo, where 
the company operates a flour mill of 
25,000 bbls capacity. Mr. Mitchell will 
leave next week for a brief visit in New 
York and plans to assume his new duties 
in July. 
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MEETING HELD BY WESTERN 
CANADA FLOUR EXECUTIVES 


Winnirec, Man.—In view of the fact 
that the Brackman-Ker Milling Co., Ltd, 
is celebrating its jubilee this year, the 
annual meeting of the executives of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
is being held at Victoria, B. C. The 
following made up the party that left 
Winnipeg last week for the Pacific 
Coast: D. B. Hanna, president, J. J. 
Page, general manager, R. G. O. Thomp- 
son, secretary, D. I. Walker, eastern 
manager, A. McQuarrie, advertising 
manager, Joseph Wright, director, and 
R. A. Pridham, all of Toronto, D. M. 
Fraser, St. John, maritime province man- 
ager, and John W. Horn, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Winnipeg. 
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CONTINENTAL EXPORT CO. TO 
MANAGE ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Continental Ex- 
port Co. has moved its Missouri head- 
quarters from Kansas City to St. Louis, 
opening an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
changé. Samuel S. Carlisle, who headed 
the Kansas City office, will have charge 
of the branch. The 2,000,000-bu Mis- 
souri Pacific grain elevator, third largest 
in the Middle West, was recently leased 
for five years by the Continental com- 
pany, upon expiration of the five-year 
lease of the J. H. Teasdale Commission 
Co. The Teasdale firm is retiring from 
the elevator business in St. Louis, but 
will maintain its grain commission office 
here. 

Mr. Carlisle stated that the new lessee 
of the elevator will maintain it as a 
public elevator, probably increase its 
Federal barge line tonnage for export 
via New Orleans, and also enter the do- 
mestic field on this market. The export 
company is one of the largest of its kind, 
with branches in most of the grain cen- 
ters in this country and a number abroad. 
Its headquarters in America are in New 
York. 

The Missouri Pacific elevator was built 
in 1928 and has a capacity of 2,000,000 
bus, increasing the grain storage capac 
ity of St. Louis by 66 per cent. The steel 
and re-enforced concrete towers, rising 
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Franklin M. Crosby, Vice President, 
General Mills, Inc. 


925 feet above the ground, are an im- 
pressive landmark of the St. Louis river 
front. 

Not a scoop is turned to handle the 
tons of grain that pass through the ele- 
vator every month. Two men at the 
electric controls can distribute grain to 
any part of the storehouse, and throwing 
a switch brings grain from the lot se- 
lected, weighs it automatically, and loads 
it on a barge at the rate of 40,000 bus 
an hour. 
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PROGRESS SHOWN BY 
OHIO ASSOCIATION 


Sectional Meeting of Bakers at Toledo Dis- 
closes Alm of 1,000 Members—A Wide 
Range of Activities 


Torepo, On1to.—About 50 bakers were 
here on June 20 to attend another of 
the sectional meetings for which the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association is becoming distin- 
guished under its new management and 
since its reorganization. It was more 
evidence of the new militancy and en- 
ergy being put into its affairs, the effort 
to increase the membership and to estab- 
lish a sense of greater interest and sol- 
idarity in its activities. It developed 
that a membership of 1,000 bakers in 
the state is the goal sought. 

The failure of Toledo bakers to attend 
in greater numbers is hard to understand 
or to explain. It may be due to the 
fact that they have not been accustomed 
to meet in this way and do not weld 
readily into one body. It is said that 
they scarcely know each other, and that 
some of them, until recently, were not on 
speaking terms. Such seems to have 
been the feeling of antagonism and an- 
tipathy, resentment or jealousy which 
had grown up among them. One of the 
purposes of these meetings is to break 
down this antipathetic feeling and hostile 
attitude, which can bring no good re- 
sults, and to replace it with one of 
mutual helpfulness and _ co-operation, 
community interest, good fellowship, a 
desire for fair play and square dealing 
with each other. This seems a funda- 
mental preliminary work in order to 
make possible the larger results which 
the association seeks to accomplish. 

But there was a representative and 
satisfactory attendance of bakers from 
outlying towns in northwestern Ohio, and 
they did not hesitate to speak frankly 
from the floor on the subjects discussed. 
In fact this very frankness and out- 
spokenness was one of the hopeful fea- 
tures of the meeting, and it augurs well 
for the future. 

George A. Daut, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the association, was the 
principal speaker, and he was re-en- 
forced in his remarks by A. L. Stubbs, 
representative of the allied trades on the 
board of governors, and by S. L. Seelig, 
president of the association. Mr. Daut 
wanted an opportunity to tell the bakers 
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D. D. Davis, Vice President and Treasurer, 
General Mills, Inc. 


H. G. Randall, President, Washburn Crosby 
Unit of Kansas City, General Mills, Inc. 


of the work now going forward and to 
report on his many activities. He em- 
phasized the importance of increased 
membership, and a gratifying result of 
the meeting was the number who re- 
sponded by joining the association. 

To any one who listened to Mr. Daut’s 
talk, it must have been apparent that 
his activities were covering a wide range. 
He showed familiarity even. to minute 
details with conditions and difficulties in 
many parts of the state. It became clear 
that already remarkable progress had 
been made in ironing out some of these 
difficulties and bad trade practices or 
relationships wherever they have estab- 
lished themselves. He is evidently striv- 
ing to bring about a recognition of the 
common interests of the independent 
baker and the retail grocer, and is meet- 
ing with success. 

Of course, as always, the problem 
created by the development of the chain 
store was discussed. There are approxi- 
mately 57 varieties in Ohio. Other mat- 
ters were discussed. There is certain 
legislation already existing and proposed 
not satisfactory to the baker. The Ohio 
bread weight law is not exactly right 
and the bakers would like to have some 
minor changes made in it. They have in 
mind a fair practices act. 

W. H. Weer. 
ad 
SHIPPERS OPPOSE RATE CUT 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Ship- 
pers’ Conference, June 12, instructed its 
committee, appearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, to request the Commission to sus- 
pend the proposed rate reduction sched- 
ule of the Terminal Railroad Association 





C. C. Bovey, Pres. Washburn Crosby Units 
of Minnesota, Chicago and Louisville 





J. W. Sherwood, President, Western Units 
of General Mills, Inc. 


which may become effective June 28. 
Discussion of the action at a meeting of 
the shippers indicated that they feared 
the reduction would result in poorer serv- 
ice or an ultimate increase in other clas- 
sifications of terminal service. 


oo 
WHEAT PRODUCTION FORECAST 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Estimates of 
wheat production in 1928 formulated by 
returns from 10 countries now total 1,- 
408,000,000 bus, compared with 1,562,- 
188,000 in 1927, or a decrease of 10 per 
cent. In 1927 those 10 countries pro- 
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F. F. Henry, President of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Unit, General Mills, 
Inc., of Buffalo 














Roger 8S. Hurd, President, Red Star Unit, 
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duced about 45 per cent of the estimated 
world total wheat crop, excluding Rus- 
sia and China. This total includes 
rough, early indications for Canadian 
winter wheat, official estimates of winter 
wheat in the United States, and total 
wheat for France, Germany and Poland, 
on the basis of latest condition reports, 
assuming German total acreage and 
Polish spring acreage to be equal to 
last year. 
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MOBILE DEDICATES 
STATE OWNED DOCKS 


H. D. Yoder, Kansas City, Speaks for Flour 
Trade at Ceremony—Fumigation 
Machinery Installed 


Mosite, Ata., June 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Formal dedication of the $10,- 
000,000 state constructed and state owned 
docks at Mobile was held yesterday be- 
fore thousands of local and out-of-town 
people. The initial ceremony was held 
at Pier A under the direction of General 
William L. Sibert, chairman and chief 
engineer of the state dock commission. 

State officials and others who were in- 
strumental in building the docks were 
introduced and told of the work accom- 
plished. The second part of the cere- 
mony was at Pier B, where lunch was 
served to over 1,000 persons. 

General Sibert introduced representa- 
tives of industrial, railroad and steam- 
ship interests, all of whom praised Gen- 
eral Sibert for his direction of the work 
and spoke of the great future of the 


H. D. Yoder, Kansas City, manager 
of the Export Flour Trade Service, 
speaking for the flour interests, told of 
the importance of grain products in 
world affairs and said Mobile was a 
gateway port for the Mississippi Valley 
with prospect for greater tonnage than 
ever before. 

He declared there was greater di- 
versity of markets for the American 
food exporter than before the World 
War, and since 60 per cent of the poten- 
tial flour production of this country was 
available for export mills they must seek 
these markets. 

The docks are among the most modern 
in the world, permitting efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. The slips are 1,600 
feet long by 350 wide, and the piers are 
560 feet wide. These are sapved directly 
by railroad tracks, and all unnecessary 
work is at a minimum. A large flour 
plant has been installed in Pier B by 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

The state is installing fumigation ma- 
chinery. Flour arriving here out of con- 
dition can be rebolted, repacked and 
made fit for export. The entire flour 
equipment in Pier B will be at the dis- 
posal of the state should there be need 
for its usage in caring for shipments 
received here. All types of commodities 
can be handled on the docks, which is 
expected to result in greatly increased 
business for the port. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
UNITE ON INSURANCE 


Decision to Act as Unit in Matters Pertain- 
ing to Marine Insurance Made 
Last Week 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers of the 
Southwest, wearied and disgusted with 
contention among the several companies 
engaged in writing all-risks export flour 
insurance, culminating in a heavy ad- 
vance in rates a few days ago, last week 
decided to consolidate their interests and 
act as a unit in matters pertaining to 
marine insurance. At a special meeting 
of exporting millers who are members 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, it 
was decided to ask millers to put their 
insurance under option with a committee 
of millers, which should, when pledges 
are in hand, negotiate with the under- 
writers regarding rates, service and rep- 
resentation with a view to placing the 
entire business with one or two compa- 
nies and thus put an end to the present 
warfare. 

L. E. Moses, president of the league, 
was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee. Associated with him are David S. 
Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, chairman of the league’s export 
committee, Charles A. Barrows, of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and John C. Koster, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., recently appointed 
chairman of the export committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

A form of pledge already has been 
mailed to millers for signature. It gives 
the committee authority to negotiate on 
behalf of the signer and to place his in- 
surance with whatever company or com- 
panies may be selected by it for a period 
of one year. 

The disturbance in all-risks insurance 
in the Southwest is of long standing, but 
has been intensified in recent years by 
developments in connection with weevil 
damages to export flour shipments two 
years ago. At that time millers asked 
underwriters to provide some means for 
inspecting flour at seaboard with a view 
to prevention of damage as well as to 
check causes and responsibility for in- 
jury to shipments by insect infestation. 
Competition and likes and dislikes among 
representatives of underwriters and their 
business contacts among millers contrib- 
uted to the setting up of not one but 
two inspection services, with resulting in- 
crease in expense and probable reduction 
of efficiency. 

Meanwhile, one company which had 
been enlisted in the business to add com- 
petition in rates, found the business un- 
profitable and withdrew, with, it is re- 
ported, a substantial loss. Another took 
its place, working through the same bro- 
kers. 

The whole affair reached an inevitable 
climax ‘with last week’s announcement 
of an advance of 50 to 60 per cent in 
all-risks rates and 150 to 400 per cent in 
the added premium for weevil coverage. 
Accompanying the increase were certain 
regulations covering steamship loading 
and inspection practices which would 
prove burdensome and probably react in 
imposition of increased steamship rates. 

Typical rate advances on Gulf ship- 
ments are here shown: 


FOOT eT eT ee $ .50 $ .70 
CE £55 806-6 66 ates eaten One .65 87% 
Pn civaksbeeceeeenne oes .60 85 
EE S60 CUb ewnnececnecsess 62% 85 
BEE Cover cerviareeesooss 67% 1.00 
EE, as Cnn erk aw eee Ga aw.s -65 1.00 
DEN 460456 ¢HeResodess -65 1.121% 
EE 665 60.004 Ceé680 Conte 75 1.12% 
BED Se cccecdedVenerecene -75 1.25 
Sweden (not north of Stock- 

PEE <b:4 iC eRe CS he 84 6.0688 95 1.50 
Baltic ports north of Stock- 

holm (except Russia)...... 1.15 1.75 
Baltic ports south of Stock- 

MO. 64545 06.0040006006964% 95 1.50 


The principal companies now insuring 
flour against all-risks in the southwest- 
ern field are as follows: 

Sea Insurance Co., represented by 
Chubb & Son, New York. 

Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, represented by Rollins-Burdick- 
Hunter Co. 

Providence-Washington Insurance Co., 
represented by F. M. Burton & Co., Gal- 
veston. 

Union Insurance Co., of Canton. 

Old Colony Insurance Co,. Boston, rep- 
resented by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., Kan- 
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sas City, for Carpenter & Baker, New 
York. 

Appleton & Cox, New York, represent- 
ing a group of four or five underwriters. 

It is, of course, not yet assured the 
millers will succeed in their effort to 
consolidate their business in defense 
against the contending underwriters and 
their agents. They are, at least, stirred 
to action. 

oS 

LARGER J. M. SOUR & CO. TERRITORY 

Torepo, On1o.—J. M. Bour & Co., flour 
brokers, Toledo, who have had the ac- 
count of the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, for a number of 
years, have arranged with J. D. Evans, 
sales manager for the mill, who was in 
Toledo last week, to considerably enlarge 
the territory covered for this mill, as a 
result of the satisfactory service hereto- 
fore rendered. Hereafter Mr. Bour and 
his associates will have this account for 
the entire states of Ohio and Michigan, 
western Pennsylvania and northern In- 
diana, part of which was previously cov- 
ered by W. J. Gathof, of Louisville, Ky., 
who recently resigned to engage in the 
baking business. 


HARRY A. STERLING RESIGNS 
FROM RODNEY MILLING CO. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry A. Sterling early this 
week announced his resignation as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, a po- 
sition he has held since shortly after the 
death of John L. Rodney, founder, in 
1923. Prior to that time Mr. Sterling 
was sales manager for the company. The 
resignation is effective July 1. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, who has acquired 
control of the Rodney company, plans to 
spend a considerable part of his time in 
Kansas City and will be in active charge 
as president and general manager. C. 
L. Brown, formerly assistant manager 
of the Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., 
Enid, Okla., will be his assistant, and 
S. Lee Tannenholz, of the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, sales man- 
ager. 


oo 
WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 
Wasnuincton, D. C.—Estimates or 
forecasts of wheat production in 1928 
from 11 countries total 1,421,000,000 bus, 
compared with 1,570,000,000 in 1927 


when these countries represented ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the estimated 
world wheat production, excluding Rus- 
sia and China. The forecasts of produc- 
tion in France, Germany and Poland, the 
Department of Agriculture reports, were 
made on the basis of the crop conditions 
as of May 1 and June 1. Since that 
time conditions have improved, particu- 
larly in Poland. 
oo 


MINNESOTA BAKERS IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Gratifying Attendance Registered Up to 
Noon on Opening Day—Demonstra- 
tions at Dunwoody 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—More than 175 
persons had registered up to noon on 
June 26 at the annual convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota which 
opened that day and will continue until 
June 28. 

June 27 has been set aside as “Dun- 
woody Day,” with demonstrations of 
sweet goods, icings, pastries, etc., sched- 
uled to be given at that institution under 
the direction of A. F. Gerhard, head of 
the baking school. 

A stag party for all bakers and allied 
tradesmen is to be held the evening of 
June 26 at the plant of the Rapinwax 
Paper Co., St. Paul. Busses will convey 
those who wish to attend. Return trans- 
portation also will be provided. 

George Chussler, Jr., of Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, was in charge of registra- 
tion which occupied the entire morning 
session of the opening day. In the aft- 
ernoon an address of welcome was sched- 
uled to be extended the delegates by 
George E. Leach, mayor of Minneapolis. 
E. E. Beede, Pipestone, Minn., was to 
respond. J. A. Janovec and A. Tweel- 
ings were to read the reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. Jo- 
seph Hofer, first vice president of the 
association, presided. 

Reports were to be read by represen- 
tatives of local organizations in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. John M. 
Hartley, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale, was to speak on “Who Pays for the 
Rope?” “Care of Electrical Equipment” 
was to be discussed by L. R. Drinkall. 

A number of interesting addresses are 
scheduled for the final day of the con- 
vention. 
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Sales Force of Hubbard Milling Co. Gathers at 
Mankato, Minn. 


By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


HIS week the Hubbard Milling Co. 

is holding a meeting of its entire 

sales force at the home office of the 
company in Mankato, Minn. A compre- 
hensive program has been arranged with 
the idea of acquainting those men who 
are out in the field at a considerable 
distance from headquarters with condi- 
tions as they exist at the point at which 
the product they sell is manufactured. 
With large delegations present from Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh, the attendance is 
very representative of the territory in 
which the company sells its flour, extend- 
ing from New England to South Dakota. 

It was apparent at the first day of 
the meeting, which opened on June 25, 
that if no other result is attained, a very 
thorough acquaintanceship between all 
members of the sales force will be as- 
sured, Although the company periodical- 
ly has held district meetings gf salesmen, 
this is the first occasion updh which all 
members of the sales force have been 
present in one place. 

The program is arranged so that not 
only sales methods are discussed, but 
matters which are helpful to the sales- 
man in making sales, such as flour grades 
and methods of manufacture, are also 
gone into. The visitors will also inspect 
the company’s plant and _ familiarize 
themselves with the office and its staff 
at Mankato. 

The salesmen are also being enter- 
tained during their visit, an outstand- 
ing event in this respect being a dinner 





which was held at Stoney Point on Loon 
Lake, near Mankato, on June 25. About 
75 were present at the dinner before 
which baseball and cards were the main 
diversion. 

George M. Palmer, president and man- 
ager of the company, was in the chair 
at this dinner which proved a very en- 
joyable affair from the outset, owing to 
the singing of topical songs under the 
leadership of H. R. Harmer, western 
sales manager. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr. Roy L. Smith, Minneapolis, 
whom Mr. Palmer introduced as one of 
the foremost speakers of the Northwest. 

Dr. Smith’s talk was on salesmanship 
and, although by profession he is a min- 
ister, he showed that he had a profound 
knowledge of the subject. He said that 
four things were necessary for a man to 
be a successful salesman and all were 
founded on faith or confidence. First a 
man should believe in his company and 
its product, then in his profession as a 
salesman which he described as of the 
utmost importance since it was salesmen 
who were largely responsible for the 
efficient methods of modern business. 
Thirdly, he said that a salesman must 
have confidence in himself and his ability 
to produce, and lastly he must believe 
in his customers. 

Dr. Smith’s address was enthusiastical- 
ly received by the diners who then re- 
turned to Mankato where further meet- 
ings will be held daily until June 28 or 
June 29. 
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FEDERATION GROUP TO 
PROMOTE WHITE FLOUR 


Frank J. Allen Heads Committee Appointed 
Last Week by Sydney Anderson to Work 
for Increased Consumption 


A committee of millers whose object 
will be establishment of contacts ang 
co-operative arrangements with the bak. 
ing industry and allied trades for the 
promotion of the consumption of white 
flour products was appointed last week 
by Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The committee is as follows: F, J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., chairman; A. B. Anderson, Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; Freq 
Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc, 
Louisville, Ky; John W. Cain, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; D. D, 
Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; John A, 
Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co, 
New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion last month, a resolution was adopted 
commending millers and bakers of south- 
ern Kansas for their initiative in organ- 
izing and supporting the National Food 
Bureau for the purpose of educating the 
public in the food value and healthful- 
ness of white flour products. 

It was resolved at that time that a 
committee of Federation members be ap- 
pointed to promote this movement and 
the organization necessary to carry it 
forward. 

oS 


JOHN C. KOSTER NOW HEADS 
FEDERATION EXPORT BODY 


Kansas Crry, Mo—John C. Koster, 
European sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last week 
received notice that he had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the export commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation, 
succeeding R. F. Bausman, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. For several years, Mr. 
Koster has been active in the work of the 
committee. He is one of the best known 
of the southwestern export men, and has 
a keen knowledge of conditions in the 
European flour trade. 

oS 


EDGAR W. THIERWECHTER NEW 
OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ HEAD 


Totevo, Ou1o.—There was a meeting 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
at the Elks Club, Lima, Ohio, June 19- 
20, which reminded one of old times, in- 
asmuch as nearly 300 were in attend- 
ance and many representatives of outside 
grain concerns were also present. Un- 
der the administration of Philip C. 
Sayles, as president, and W. W. Cum- 
mings, as secretary, this association has 
staged a remarkable comeback. From 
an organization which had become more 
or less moribund, whose continued exist- 
ence and usefulness seemed doubtful, it 
has suddenly jumped into new life and 
vigor with a membership of 257 which is 
steadily increasing. 

An adequate program was presented 
and there was a dinner the evening of 
the first day. New officers were elected 
which can be depended upon to continue 
the present aggressive policy. Edgar W. 
Thierwechter, of the Emery Thierwech- 
ter Co., miller and grain dealer, Oak 
Harbor, was elected president, O. P. 
Hall, Greenville, vice president, and W. 
W. Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo, was re-elected secretary. 

oo S 
FARM MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Extensive farm 
management studies of such subjects as 
combine-harvester operations in wheat 
areas, the use of feeder cattle in the 
corn belt, the planting of alternative 
crops in the corn borer regions, and the 
economic situation of farming in irriga- 
tion areas are being planned by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Most of the work will be in co- 
operation with state colleges of agricul- 
ture. The combine-harvester operation 


study will be made in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, 
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Piedmont and American Millers’ Meetings 


By T. D. &aton 


ILLS of Virginia, West Vir- 

ginia, North Carolina, Mis- 

souri, Maryland, Delaware 

and Pennsylvania,—a total 

of 84,—were represented at 
the annual meeting of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers’ Association, held at the Richmond 
Hotel, Richmond, Va., June 21-22. Al- 
lied tradesmen were present from 15 
states. 

On the morning of the opening day, a 
joint session was held with the American 
Millers’ Association, that organization 
holding one of its regional meetings at 
Richmond, June 20-21. 

At the session of the second day, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: W. B. Walker, Piedmont 
Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., president; 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., first vice president; George 
Aldhizer, Broadway (Va.) Milling Co., 
second vice president; S. F. Poindexter, 
secretary-treasurer; M. Kivlighan, White 
Star Mills, Staunton, Va., F. A. Sherrill, 
Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., M. 
F. Ring, Roanoke City Mills, Inc., Roan- 
oke, Va., F. A. Witt, Chesterfield Mill 
Co., Inc., Asheville, N. C., and C. M. 
Stickell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md., executive committee. 

One of the papers read at the joint 
session of the Piedmont and American 
organization was prepared by Professor 
B. W. Dedrick, head of the department 
of mill engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College. Mr. Dedrick is also president 
of the American Millers’ Association. 
He declared that all the millers’ organi- 
zations in the soft wheat territory were 
working toward the same goal. The pa- 
per said in part: 


Professor Dedrick’s Paper 


“Thirty or forty years ago, there 
would have been no necessity to defend 
the soft wheat milling interests against 
the invasion of the spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours within their territory 
and which have largely and almost whol- 
ly supplanted the soft wheat flours in 
some sections. The baking industry, of 
course, was comparatively small and un- 
important to what it is now, but it has 
grown very rapidly within the last dozen 
years, and as it expands, just that much 
less home baking is done. In nearly all 
of the larger cities, the bakery products 
have almost entirely taken the place of 
the housewife’s. baking, not only of 
bread, but cakes, etc. Even in the rural 
districts adjacent to cities and towns, 
the baker’s bread has to quite a large 
extent supplanted home baking. There 
are perhaps 50 or more bakeries to one 
mill, hence, they are powerful in their 
organization. Not only are they numer- 
ous and powerful and thoroughly or- 
ganized, but they go after the trade with 
enthusiasm and, since they have become 
educated, and addicted to the use of 
hard wheat flours in producing bread, 
one can readily understand how and to 
what extent the soft wheat flour produc- 
tion and disposal is affected, since the 
baker uses practically all hard wheat 
flours in bread baking. A generation or 
more ago, he used the soft wheat flours 
of his territory, and made excellent 
bread, too, and so did the housewife. 

“Tt is strange, and yet it is true, that 
the western brands of spring and hard 
winter wheat flours have taken the place 
of the soft wheat flours to a great ex- 
tent in the home within the soft wheat 
regions, and the local mill has either 
gone down or has a hard time to exist. 
But, after all. can the soft wheat miller, 
particularly the medium-sized and small 
one, put the blame on the western hard 
wheat millers or the bakers for the pres- 
ent condition of the local trade or soft 
wheat industry as a whole? We have 
said the bakers go after the trade. They 
advertise extensively, and display their 
goods very temptingly. They have a 
number of bakers’ trade journals, one or 
two institutes, traveling baking schools, 
etc. The larger bakeries have their own 





laboratories, the small ones benefit from 
the advice of some commercial or yeast 
producing company, laboratory, and bak- 
ery engineers. 

“All of this is legitimate and good 
business for the baker, but hard on the 
soft wheat miller. The hard wheat mill- 
ers have educated the baker and house- 
wife as to the merits and use of hard 
wheat flour for making bread. They 
have spent thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising. Newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, electric signs, circulars, etc., have 
carried their story far and near. This, 
too, is legitimate, and good business for 
the hard wheat miller but bad for the 
soft wheat miller. 

“Of course the soft wheat miller has 
been feeling the ¢ffects for some 20 years 
or more back. Gradually he was being 
pushed aside, but he did not seem to 
realize it. That was the time to start in 
the fight back. Only of recent years has 
he waked up and commenced to organize 
and try to win back or at least hold his 
ground. The soft wheat miller’s case is 
by no means hopeless. He can, if he so 
wills it, and chooses to do so, hold his 
ground, and even gain, not only much- 
by united action, as in the association 
movement, but as much and perhaps 
more by individual effort on his own 
behalf to hold and gain trade. After 
all, the success of the association in 
matters which affect its entire member- 
ship will be reflected very largely by the 
degree to which its individual members 
carry on in their own community. The 
association cannot assist very much the 
miller who will not help himself. The 
help must be mutual. There must be 
unselfish devotion to the cause as a 
whole.” 

M. A. Briggs, of the Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C., was another speaker 
at the session of June 21. 


Cost Accounting Discussed 


H. H. Hanneman, director of cost 
accounting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spoke at this session and also 
on June 22. Among other things, he 
said that millers must do the unusual for 
their customers. He stated that the 
changes which had taken place in book- 
keeping and accounting methods required 
that the miller get away from ox-cart 
bookkeeping. He emphasized the neces- 
sity for uniformity in accounts, and 
stated that accounts should automatically 
be kept separate and that there should 
be a definite place for each one. Ac- 
counts should be properly classified so 
that even the small miller might auto- 
matically know just where his expenses 
should be listed. 

Mr. Hanneman said that mill accounts 
were grouped generally under manufac- 
turing, with its subheads of fixing 
charges, power, mill and elevator labor, 
repairs and supplies, and general manu- 
facturing cost; administration, which in- 
cluded executive salaries, clerical sala- 
ries, and general administrative ex- 
penses; and office selling, which was di- 
vided into such subheads as traveling 
expenses, telephone and telegraph, bad 
debts, outside selling, and general sell- 
ing expenses. Mr. Hanneman said that 
in his opinion the budget was the best 
method because it permitted the miller to 
know his cost, and because it developed 
foresight. Small millers, he said, should 
realize the profit to be made in wheat, 
and should take advantage of high mar- 
kets, and profit by their foresight in buy- 
ing earlier wheat at a lower figure. He 
stated that simplicity was the keynote 
of cost accounting for the small miller, 
and that the time to begin an accurate 
system of cost accounting is now. 

Thomas L. Moore spoke briefly on the 
necessity for a cost card, the uses of it, 
and the benefits to be derived from it, 
and called attention to the cost card 
adopted by the Piedmont Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and now used regularly with 
much profit by many of the members. 

The association tendered a vote of 


thanks to W. E. Damon, secretary of 
the American Millers’ Association, and 
to Professor Dedrick and George B. Wil- 
son, of the Edgerton (Ohio) Milling Co., 
for the interesting papers submitted by 
them, and read by Mr. Damon. 

Mr. Wilson’s paper was in the nature 
of a review of conditions millers were 
facing. It read in part: 

“Since the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Millers’ Association many things 
have transpired to render the situation 
of the winter wheat miller more compli- 
cated and more difficult. Many portions 
of the soft winter wheat sections have 
suffered severely from winter killing, 
putting the millers up against a serious 
shortage of winter wheat. This condi- 
tion is a bad one, indeed, as we are 
placed in a position where we are forced 
to call on our western brothers to help 
us supply our customers, and we there- 
by place a stumbling block in our own 
way, as it gives them an opportunity to 
make still further inroads on the business 
which rightfully should go to the soft 


.wheat millers. 


“Of course, we appreciate the assist- 
ance of the western mills in this emer- 
gency; but, on the other hand, we do 
not feel that they should take advantage 
of the situation in such a way as to 
jeopardize the future of the soft wheat 
industry. If the western mills are really 
sincere in their friendly overtures (as 
we believe they are) they will not take 
an undue advantage of the situation. 
What has happened to our wheat crop is 
not our fault, and other sections might 
have a poor crop some time; then the 
situation would be reversed. It is for 
the best interest of the flour industry 
as a whole that the present stroke of 
bad luck be not permitted to sound the 
death knell of the soft wheat branch of 
the industry. Our western brothers need 
our flour to blend with theirs to add 
flavor and to add the qualities their 
product does not have. 

“Now is not the time to fold our 
hands and think that there is nothing 
that we can do, Instead we must make 
our campaign of education more inten- 
sive than ever, so that after this tem- 
porary condition has passed we will not 
have lost out to such an extent as to 
be beyond repair. We must work with 
our millers’ associations more closely 
than ever. And the various organiza- 
tions in the soft winter wheat territory 
will have to join hands in their work in 
order that the greatest benefit be se- 
cured.” 

He praised Mr. Poindexter and Dr. 
Strowd for the work which they had 
done in advancing the cause of soft 
wheat flour and went on to say: “We 
have nothing but the kindliest of feelings 
toward all the members of the milling 
fraternity. And we believe we will voice 
the sentiments of all when we express 
our appreciation to the many large mills 
for their kind and encouraging letters, 
expressing their desire to co-operate with 
us in a friendly way to tide us over our 
present difficulty. And we believe these 
same large mills will commend us for 
being shrewd enough to build for our 
future business when the present bad 
situation shall be righted once again.” 


Dr. Strowd’s Address 


On the morning of June 22 the meet- 
ing began promptly at 10 o’clock, with 
Clarence M. Stickell presiding. Dr. 
Strowd addressed the millers on the 
work being done by his organization. He 
cited statistics to show that, although 
flour production had increased 8,000,000 
bbls from 1909 to 1925, the use of soft 
wheat flour has declined. He stated that 
the baker bought practically all of his 
flour from the hard wheat miller, and 
that the commercial baker and the hard 
wheat miller had made great inroads on 
soft wheat territory. He stated that 
there was no reason for the decline in 
the use of soft wheat flour from the 
standpoint of merit, as soft wheat flour 


was the ideal family flour, and the blend 
always made a much better loaf than 
when straight hard wheat flour was used 
alone. 

Dr. Strowd thought there was a great 
opportunity for the soft wheat miller to 
induce the commercial baker to use a 
blend of hard and soft wheat flour to 
make better bread. He said that hard 
wheat millers were more aggressive and 
that the premiums on soft winter red 
wheat had allowed the hard wheat miller 
to sell at a lower price. In his opinion, 
housewives should be sold soft wheat 
flour on the basis of merit, and soft 
wheat millers should become aggressive 
and advertise their products extensively. 
He told of the field and demonstration 
work being done by representatives of 
his organization with women’s. clubs, 
parent-teachers’ associations, and other 
such organizations, and mentioned the 
biweekly radio talks on home baking 
and the use of self-rising flour which are 
being made by the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association. 

F. A. Witt, of the Chesterfield Mill- 
ing Co., Asheville, N. C., spoke on the 
milling conditions on the new crop. Mr. 
Witt stated that he had always been an 
association member, that he belonged to 
three such organizations, and was active 
in all of them. He complimented the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion on its work, and spoke of it as one 
of the most efficient and valuable organi- 
zations in the milling field today. He 
stated that the Piedmont Millers’ Asso- 
ciation was also doing excellent work, 
and pressed upon his hearers the value 
of being an association member. 

Relative to the topic of his address, 
he stated that there were four angles 
to be discussed: (1) the production of 
soft winter wheat being most vital; (2) 
the quality of soft winter wheat; (3) the 
size of spring and winter wheat crops; 
(4) general business conditions. Mr. 
Witt stated that the growing menace of 
chain store competition must be taken 
into consideration. He told of the 
marked improvement in the wheat crop 
during the past few months, and stated 
that even in the past few weeks there 
had been a decided improvement in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. 

Mr. Witt was followed by W. B. 
Walker, of the Piedmont Mills, Lynch- 
burg, Va., who spoke on the subject of 
“Capitalizing Eastern Advantages of a 
Superior Crop.” Mr. Walker told of the 
difference which existed in the hard and 
soft wheat flours in this territory, and 
stated that the soft wheat miller should 
make the best possible use of his wheat 
after he got it. He said the miller should 
get a reasonable return on his investment 
and pay a reasonable price for wheat. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was in 
Richmond for about two hours, but had 
to leave before he had a chance to deliver 
an address which he had prepared. This 
was read by Mr. Hanneman. 


Sales Methods 


M. F. Ring, of the Roanoke City Mills, 
Roanoke, Va., had prepared a paper on 
“Economical and Profitable Sales Meth- 
ods.” This read in part: 

“Only a few years ago flour could be 
sold at a cost of 10c bbl, and now it is 
costing around 30c. Some one has ad- 
vanced the idea that the mills, in their 
anxiety to reduce their selling cost, have 
not paid or offered the best and most 
productive salesmen salaries that are in 
keeping with what they earn in other 
lines of merchandise selling—hence the 
best salesmen are not found today sell- 
ing flour, but are working other lines. 

“IT am thoroughly convinced that this 
is at least partly true. Flour should 
not be a difficult product to sell, yet it 
takes more than an order taker to pro- 
duce a satisfactory amount of business 
in any given territory. 

“Bread is by far the cheapest com- 

(Continued on page 1283.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report business as 
fairly satisfactory. Current bookings are 
represented to be approximately 50 per 
cent of the capacity reporting. Consid- 
ering how advanced the season is, and 
the contracts already in force, the busi- 
ness is about all that could reasonably 
be expected. 

Directions Sought.—City mills, for the 
time being, are engaged primarily in en- 
deavoring to get old contracts cleaned 
up. They are hammering the trade for 
directions on delinquent business and 
using every argument possible to get old 
crop business out of the way. A good 
many mills, of course, will have to be 
overhauled before the new wheat crop 
begins to move. For this reason, some 
companies are operating in excess of 
current needs and accumulating stocks. 
High feed prices are, of course, another 
inducement to run heavily. 

Clear Demand Quiet.—The demand for 
clears has slowed up perceptibly in the 
last few weeks. Many companies have 
fancy and first clears to offer, but ask- 
ing prices are holding remarkably firm. 
Most companies still have orders for sec- 
ond clear on hand and are not pushing 
this grade. 

Export Business.—Aside from a little 
spasmodic inquiry from Latin American 
markets, there is little or no export de- 
mand. Cuban and Porto Rican buyers, 
however, are usually in the market each 
week for small lots of patents. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 26 Year ago 

ED, a. 5s os 6-5 0:5:00-0's $7.80@8.30 $8.10@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 7.65@7.90 7.70@7.90 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.60 7.40@7.60 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@6.85 6.90@7.20 
First clear, jute*..... 6.30@6.45 6.10@6.35 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.70@7.90 7.15@7.35 
Graham, standard .... 6.70@6.80 6.65@6.85 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


One or two small lots of semolinas 
were reported worked during the week 
at the current market. Macaroni manu- 
facturers, however, as a general rule, 
have their near-by needs covered, and are 
holding off about contracting until some- 
thing more definite is known about the 
outcome of the growing crop. Their 
business is anything but brisk, and most 
factories are operating only part time. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 354c; spe- 
cial grade and fancy patent, 342c; No. 
3 semolina, 3%c, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending June 23, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 50,199 
bbls durum products, compared with 
62,748 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation June 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
BE, F, G and rye mills, 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 460,800 188,857 41 
Previous week .. 460,800 202,558 44 
Year ago ....... 460,800 204,826 44 
Two years ago... 529,200 232,908 44 
Three years ago. 522,000 252,845 49 
Four years ago.. 564,600 237,813 42 
Five years ago... 561,100 252,355 44 


PHE- NORTHWEST 


ROBERT T. BEATTY, NoRTHWESTERN EDITOR 


118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Correspondents at Duluth-Superior and Great Falls 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Palmking”’ 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 1,738 bbls 
in the previous week, 3,026 a year ago, 
and 3,550 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity ‘output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 303,600 160,818 53 
Previous week .. 409,200 222,322 54 
Year ago ....... 440,700 213,095 48 
Two years ago... 424,890 227,391 53 
Three years ago. 433,890 229,671 53 
Four years ago.. 426,690 238,967 56 
Five years ago... 306,540 136,375 45 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
May 26 73 71,450 222,457 216,488 5,071 56,794 
June 2 65 65,000 185,663 171,149 6,474 2,196 
June 9 67 68,100 216,932 222,845 2,916 1,724 
June 16 67 68,200 222,322 212,847 2,642 1,355 
June 23 49 50,600 160,818 151,759 571 928 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, © 


to June 23, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


co—Output—~_ -—Exports— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ..10,826 9,174 61 92 
Gt. PORE .ccece 365 465 28 24 
Duluth-Sup. .. 856 732 re res 
Outside ....... 9,546 9,010 198 120 


NEW WINTER WHEAT OFFERINGS 


New crop winter wheat from Okla- 
homa, for June shipment, is offered in 
Minneapolis on the basis of 14c over Min- 
neapolis July for 11 per cent protein, 
and Ic bu extra for each additional %4 
per cent protein. Figured on this scale, 
12% per cent would bring 20c over. 
Sales of old spring wheat testing 12% 
per cent, however, were reported today 
(June 26) at Ic less. 

On the basis of the scale furnished by 
southwestern shippers, new winter wheat 
testing 14 per cent would be worth ap- 
proximately 80@32c over Minneapolis 
July, but there is no guarantee that 14 
per cent would be shipped. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that a Minneapolis terminal com- 
pany has this week sold two round lots 
of 13 per cent protein spring wheat for 
immediate shipment to Kansas City. 


NOTES 


The St. Paul Bakers’ Association held 
its annual picnic on June 17. 


James V. Crooks, of the Fumigation 
Service & Supply Co., Kansas City, is 
visiting northwestern mills. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the Buf- 
falo plant of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 

Country mill offerings of bran and 
standard middlings are increasing and, 
without a quick outlet, are indicative of 
a decline. 

John L. Losie, general western traffic 
manager of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co., has been made a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

J. E. Coolbroth, for many years in 
the durum department of the King Midas 
Mill Co., is now connected with the same 
> eee .of the Minneapolis Milling 


E. C. Merton, formerly vice president 
and sales manager of what was then 
known as the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
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Minneapolis, died last week at his home 
in River Falls, Wis. 


W. R. Kuehn has resigned from the 
office of the Bureau of Markets at Min- 
neapolis, and on July 15 will become 
sales manager of the durum department 
of the King Midas Mill Co. 


Russell Wright, district sales manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been transferred to Spring- 
field, Ill. with jurisdiction over the 
company’s sales representatives in Illi- 
nois and St. Louis territory. 


H. F. Freeman, New York, M. F. Mul- 
roy, Buffalo, and C. Ray Troutner, Phil- 
adelphia, branch managers for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., are in Minneapo- 
lis this week. William Beebe, manager 
of the Boston office, was here last week. 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. plans to build an addition, and 
will install the necessary equipment to 
double its feed output. The company re- 
cently purchased the Warneke feed mill 
at Greenwood, Wis., and will operate it 
with J. M. Brown as local manager. 


H. P. Mitchell, of the New York of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., visited 
Minneapolis over the week end. He and 
Mrs, Mitchell attended the macaroni con- 
vention in Chicago last week and were 
on their way to Lake Louise, in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. They will return home 
via the Great Lakes. 


E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
with Mrs. Lysle, has been visiting the 
Northwest for the last week. They mo- 
tored with B. B. Sheffield to the latter’s 
ranch near Miles City, Mont., returning 
to Minneapolis last Saturday. They plan 
to leave for home June 27. 


James Richardson, one of the leading 
technical experts of Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, visited old friends in Minneapolis 
last week, on his way to Calgary, where 
he will look over his company’s new mill. 
While here, Mr. Richardson was a guest 
of George Cormack, production superin- 
tendent of the Washburn Crosby Co. 


Members of the trade who were in 
Minneapolis last week for the annual 
convention of Rotary International in- 
cluded Harold Anderson, president of 
the National Milling Co., Toledo; James 
Carey Evans, president of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo; Ed- 
ward T. Flanders, vice president of the 
Macon (Ga.) Milling Co; A. Luciano, of 
F. Carrera & Bros., importers, San Juan, 
Porto Rico; J. D. Roth, Chicago, western 
traffic manager of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co; Arthur Storms, of 
the Pioneer Flour Mills, owned by C. H. 


Gunether & Son, Inc., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
oY 
MONTANA 


General conditions in the flour market 
have shown little change in the past 
week. There is somewhat improved in- 
quiry but resultant sales are usually for 
single cars, prompt shipment. 

Shipping directions on old orders are 
satisfactory and mills are operating at 
fair capacities. 

Quotations are unchanged. Prices, in 
car lots, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, June 23: 
first patent $7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40, first clear $7. 


NOTES 


George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
has returned from a visit to the com- 
pany’s plant at Pasco, Wash. 


William N. Smith, vice president and 
superintendent of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, is recovering from 
— received in an automobile acci- 

ent. 


Montana millers who submitted testi- 
mony at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing in Seattle last week hope 
that the evidence they presented will re- 
sult in cancellation of the export rate on 
Montana wheat to the Pacific Coast. 
They declare that this would again place 
Montana mills on a fair competitive 
basis with coast mills for business in do- 
mestic territory that can be reached at 
the lowest rate by manipulation of trans- 
it under the export rate. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market last week continued 
in the slow condition that has charag. 
terized it for some time. Bids were re. 
ceived now and then, but were invariably 
below the price level at which milis 
could do business. The -trade are appar- 
ently possessed of the opinion that the 
wheat price must have still further re. 
cessions in spite of the heavy drop from 
the top of a few weeks ago. No sign of 
interest from an export standpoint jg 
found. 

A spotted demand for durum flour ex- 
isted last week and sales in car lots were 
made quite freely. These were mostly of 
the car lot order, but were sufficient to 
keep the durum mill running on fairly 
good production. Some export demand 
was met in the wheat trade but no eyi- 
dence of it in flour was at hand. 

Quotations, June 23, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.55 @7.90 $7.70 @7.95 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.35 7.45@7.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.50@6.95 6.40@6.65 
S@cond clear, jute.... 5.75@6.00 5.45@5.70 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Pct. of 
activity 





Ae eee ,810 50 
Previous week .. eee . 44 
.. 2. eC eeee . 40 
BPWO FORTS AGO 2. ccccscce 17,645 48 


NOTES 


W. B. Joyce, Duluth office manager of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a trip to New 
York. 


H. F. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., have returned from 
a meeting of the directors of the com- 
pany held in New York. 


F. G. Carson. 
<P 


BRANCH OFFICES OPENED BY 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Mrywneapous, Minn.— The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has decided to establish 
branch offices at Oklahoma City and 
Kansas City. The former will be opened 
this week and will be in charge of C. F. 
Tillma, Minneapolis. The Kansas City 
office will be opened about July 15, and 
will be in charge of Frank J. Rockford, 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Rockford, accord- 
ing to advices from Kansas City, will 
have about 10 salesmen under him. Wil- 
liam M. Ely, who until now has been 
with L. R. Jewell, will be office manager. 

Both offices will look after local busi- 
ness, and will be directly under the ad- 
ministrative offices at Minneapolis. 

P. J. McKenney, manager of the St. 
Louis office, has been transferred to Min- 
neapolis and made a division sales man- 
ager, in charge of sales in the Southwest. 
R. G. Penn succeeds Mr. McKenney as 
local manager at St. Louis. 


oo 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER GOLF 
MEET WON BY H. VAN EVERY 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Playing over a 
rain-soaked course, Harry Van Every 
won the annual Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce golf tournament, June 19, at 
the White Bear Country Club, White 
Bear, Minn., with a low gross score of 78, 
five over par. Walter Jaffray, of the 
Commander Milling Co., took second 
place in the low gross with 83, and 
Shreve Archer, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., the 1927 champion, was 
third with an 85. 

Marshall Nelson won the low net prize 
of the tournament, playing the course 
in 93, which, with his handicap of 27, 
gave him a net score of 66, two strokes 
better than Al Thompson’s net of 68. 

C. E. Johnson captured the prize for 
the highest score on the 18 holes, when 
he turned in a 182, while Paul Ruther- 
ford, of the Van Duzen Harrington Co., 
was given the prize for the greatest 
number of strokes on a single hole, the 
ninth costing him 18 shots. Frank Jaff- 
ray scored an 81 for the low gross among 
the nonmembers who were guests of the 
chamber. 
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The -Macaroni -¥Ylakers’ Convention 


EAMWORK for trade betterment” was the 

central theme and the subject around which 

all the discussions at the silver anniversary 

of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 

Association revolved. The convention, held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 19-21, 
attracted a larger attendance than any previous meet- 
ing of the association. This fact, in itself, was en- 
couraging, indicating as it did that the good work 
the association is doing is at last becoming recognized. 
Eight applications for membership were received dur- 
ing the meeting. The members of the committee that 
Janned the program are to be congratulated. What 
they had in mind is best expressed in their own words: 
“Selling our industry to ourselves, and ourselves to 
our industry.” 

The association, during the last year, has endeav- 
ored through co-operative advertising in national 
magazines, to acquaint the American housewife with 
the nutritive qualities of macaroni and kindred prod- 
ucts. About $53,000 was subscribed by the members 
for this purpose. This amount, however, was entirely 
inadequate. This subject was discussed at length and 
it was the consensus of opinion that at least $100,000 
a year ought to be available for this purpose. A 
committee was therefore appointed to devise ways and 
means for raising such a sum for educational adver- 
tising. Some expressed themselves as willing to pay 
a tax of 5c bbl on their yearly consumption of semolina 
for this purpose. It may be that durum millers will 
be asked to co-operate with the manufacturers in rais- 
ing the sum necessary. 


The New Officers 

Henry Mueller, of the C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey 
City, who has served the association so efficiently and 
unselfishly as president for six years, was finally al- 
lowed to resign and was succeeded by Frank J. Thar- 
inger, of the Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee. G. 
Guerrisi, of the Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Leba- 
non, Pa., was chosen vice president. 

The bylaws of the association were changed to com- 
bine the offices of secretary and treasurer, and M, J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill., was made secretary-treasurer. 

The first business session was called promptly to 
order at 9:30 a.m., June 19, but at each succeeding 
session the delegates were slow about assembling, so 
that the work of the convention was not completed 
until late the closing day. In fact, G. La Marca, of 
the Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., Boston, one of the new 
directors, had to leave for home without waiting for 
the meeting of the new board held after the convention 
adjourned, 

The Board of Directors 

Including Mr. La Marca, the new board consists 
of G. G. Hoskins, the Foulds Co., Libertyville, Ill; L. 
E. Cuneo, Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co; A. S. 
Vagnino, American Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, 
Colo; Frank L. Zerega, A, Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn; F. 
S. Bonno, National Macaroni Co., Dallas, Texas; C. 
B. Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Short welcoming addresses were made by Louis A. 
Bowman, of the American Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 
on behalf of the Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Steve Matalone, Chicago Macaroni Co., and H. K. 
Becker, of the Peters Machinery Co., on behalf of 
the allied trades. 

Henry Mueller, in his presidential address, re- 
viewed briefly some of the difficulties the industry had 
had to grapple with during the year, stressing particu- 
larly the price war that prevailed in some cities, the 
giving by some manufacturers of secret discounts, etc. 
The trouble, as he saw it, was due primarily to over- 
production. The association, however, Mr. Mueller 
said, has done a good job in policing the industry and 
has succeeded in Tinaieg it up to a more businesslike 
standard. 

Mr. Donna’s Report 

The association has completed a year of progress 
and trade betterment, Mr. Donna said in his annual 
report. “As a trade,” he said, “we have advanced in 
recognition among business circles. As an organiza- 
tion, we have more and more gained the confidence of 
our manufacturers. Thanks to the progressive ele- 
ment in our industry, our food is slowly finding its 
place in the American menu. 

“Trade associations are daily becoming better ap- 
preciated as indispensable factors in business build- 
ing. The general aim of trade associations is to act 
for the betterment of the better class of the trade. No 
association can get 100 per cent approval nor its 
proposals 100 per cent support. We study the needs 
of the greatest number, and then seek their co-opera- 
tion to overcome the drawbacks that are retarding the 
progress of the group. 

“Our association is functioning. We have in it 


‘By ‘Robert T. Beatty 


the foundation for great service. Through co-opera- 
tion, the association can do things for the industry as 
a whole and, incidentally, this benefits members and 
nonmembers alike.” 

Mr. Donna paid a tribute to the leaders in asso- 
ciation work, referring to them as the successful men 
in the industry. He added that with growing knowl- 
edge as to manufacturing, better machinery, and the 
best of raw materials easily obtainable, the business 
was growing rapidly. Competition was keen but, he 
added, whenever a product was offered for sale at a 
cut price, it would be advisable before buying to find 
out whether the quality had not been cut. 


Educational Bureau’s Work 

Among the association’s activities referred to by 
Mr. Donna were the educational bureau, work done 
against harmful publicity, unfair brand promotion, cor- 
recting wrong impressions, definitions and standards, 
co-operative advertising, and last but not least, the 
official organ of the association, the Macaroni Journal. 

B. R. Jacobs, Washington representative of the as- 
sociation, told of the work done toward enforcing the 
anticoloring ruling of the Department of Agriculture. 
As showing the improvement in the trade, he said 
that at last year’s convention he reported 70 prosecu- 
tions for violation of this ruling, but in the last year 
it was necessary to take action against less than 25 
firms. In each instance, however, convictions were 
obtained. 

Mr. Jacobs recommended that the association ap- 
point committees to take care of the slack filled pack- 
age situation, the labeling of products wrongfully, and 
new products containing other ingredients than eggs 
and semolina. He also asked that a resolution be 
passed to the food commissioner of the state of New 
York, offering co-operation in the enforcement of a 
recent ruling concerning artificial coloring in macaroni 
products. 

A’ proposed code of ethics for the industry was 
favorably received and submitted to the board of di- 
rectors for consideration and action. The freight clas- 
sification committee reported that, because of lack of 
co-operation between different sections, not much prog- 
ress had been made in obtaining satisfactory freight 
rates on macaroni products. 


Cost Accounting System 


Progress toward the adoption of a cost accounting 
system was reported by G. G. Hoskins, of the Foulds 
Co. Mr. Hoskins had worked out an elaborate state- 
ment, which was mimeographed and given to each 
member. He then explained this statement in detail 
and showed how essential it was, if trade wars were to 
be prevented in the future, that the manufacturer 
know something definite as to his costs. Mr. Hoskins’ 
address was voted one of the best ever made at a 
macaroni convention, and the result was the appoint- 
ment of a cost accounting committee, of which he 
was made the head, to work with registered account- 
ants and see if a standard system, applicable to vari- 
ous sized factories, could not be evolved. 

Charles E. Marsh, of Wolf & Co., accountants for 
the association, said he did not belief a uniform cost 
system was practicable, but that by taking certain 
basic facts, they could get information that would 
enable each manufacturer to compare, in the final 
analysis, his various operations. A standard could be 
adopted, and this standard made applicable to the 
individual factory’s condition. 

Co-operative buying was recommended by G. Guer- 
risi, of the Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
He showed how savings could be effected by this 
method of buying. Mr. Guerrisi also stressed the ne- 
cessity for additional information to determine manu- 
facturing costs, and advocated the adoption of a high 
standard of business morals. 

Touching on research work, and the compilation of 
statistics, Mr. Jacobs said that such work was so ob- 
viously valuable to an industry that it seemed hardly 
worth while to discuss the question of its value. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has said 
that trade associations could render to their members 
no more valuable service than by perfecting their 
methods of gathering, compiling and reporting to them, 
and making available to the government and public, 
current figures which would give a composite picture 
of what was going on in the industry. 


It was on the basis of such facts that not only the © 


producer, distributor and consumer might act in- 
telligently, but also the Secretary of Commerce was 
enabled to report the trends of industry and business. 

The ups and downs in business were due in no 
small degree, Mr. Jacobs said, to the lack of depend- 
able figures to guide or influence judgment in the in- 
dividual’s regulation of production and distribution. 
Individual errors in estimating or guessing as to pro- 
duction, shipments, stocks, etc., in the aggregate, often 


culminated in overproduction and consequent stagna- 
tion—unemployment and market demoralization are 
some of the byproducts. 


Price Cutting Declining 
Frank S. Bonno, of the National Macaroni Co., 
Dallas, said that the price cutter was the bane of all 


‘industry. He tore down the standard of his own goods, 


that of his competitor, and injured the trade as a 
whole. The consumption of macaroni had decreased 
perceptibly in some markets, following price wars and, 
as Mr. Bonno viewed the evil, it was brought about 
largely through overproduction causing some manu- 
facturers to dump their surplus in outside markets. 
Such tactics had created more ill feeling among manu- 
facturers than any other one thing, and only tended 
to undermine the association and bring macaroni into 
disrepute with the consumer. He therefore urged his 
hearers to curtail their production and “play in their 
own backyards.” 

“The Trade Press” was discussed by J. W. Lowrie, 
publisher of the Wholesale Grocer, Chicago. Mr. 
Lowrie pointed out how the press could be utilized 
to help in the distribution of macaroni, through edu- 
cating the distributor who reached the consumer. The 
average retail grocer did not know how to merchan- 
dise macaroni and this, Mr. Lowrie said, was the 
fault of the manufacturer. 

A very interesting address on salesmanship was 
given by O. J. McClure, of Chicago, who was intro- 
duced as the founder of a successful method of sales- 
manship education. He emphasized the fact that 
good salesmanship was nothing more nor less than 
the application of sound common sense. Anything 
that was artificial, he said, was not good salesmanship. 
Employers knew something as to what it cost them 
to get business, but little of the cost of losing busi- 
ness. He urged that salesmen be taught before they 
were sent out to meet the buying public that the fun- 
damentals were courage, vision and generalship. 

Prudence Penny, the nom de plume under which 
Mrs. Leona A. Malek edits the women’s page of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, said that while maca- 
roni was known as a thrift food, she believed the 
manufacturers were delinquent about. advising the 
consuming public as to its real nutritive value. She 
said its food value should be advertised, and she ad- 
vised the manufacturers to seek the assistance of the 
editors of the women’s pages in spreading the gospel 
of macaroni. 


Distributing and Marketing 

The greatest problem that faces the business man 
today, according to Frank M. Surface, of the United 
States Department of Commerce, was distribution and 
marketing. Mass production, he said, meant mass 
distribution, and this was taxing our distributive sys- 
tem in many ways. He commented on the growth of 
the chain store system, and the expansion of mail 
order houses, house-to-house canvassing, co-operative 
wholesale buying, and a host of other innovations, all 
of which had placed the avenues of distribution in a 
state of flux. Mr. Surface told of surveys made by 
his department in an endeavor to devise means to stop 
leakage wastes, to the end that business conditions 
in general might be improved. 

Co-operative or collective advertising by various 
trade associations was discussed at length by Donald 
McConaughty, of N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising 
agents, Philadelphia. The American housewife, Mr. 
McConaughty said, held the future of the food indus- 
try in the hollow of her hand. He eongratulated the 
association on the collective advertising it had done. 
He urged the adoption of a four-year advertising pro- 
gram and, when asked his views as to the amount he 
thought was necessary, said it should not be less than 
$100,000 a year, but that twice that amount would be 
even better. 

Mr. McConaughty urged the appointment of an 
industry promotion manager, whose business it would 
be to find out the potential consumption of macaroni 
and kindred products, and afterwards the adoption 
of a plan of organized co-operation, modern merchan- 
dising, consumer education and then co-operative ad- 
vertising, adding that when once the association had 
adopted the plan it should stick to it. 

Mr. McConaughty injected the thought that per- 
haps millers from whom the manufacturers bought 
their raw material would be willing to co-operate to 
put the plan across. The rice millers had done it, 
so the durum millers might be willing, because their 
own success depended upon the success of the maca- 
roni manufacturers. 


Curing Business Ills : 
Curing business ills by financial organization was 
handled ably by O. P. Decker, of S. W. Strauss & Co. 
Mr. Decker stated that many companies were forced 
to borrow money to keep in operation manufacturing 
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establishments that were altogether too large for the 
markets they had available for their products. He 
recommended that surplus capacity be gotten rid of, 
that excess room be discarded, and that production 
be held down to actual requirements. The savings 
effected thereby, in many instances, would mean the 
difference between success and failure. Some firms 
that were constant borrowers had too much money 
tied up in their plants. 

Upwards of two hours on the closing day were 
spent to advantage in answering questions directly 
pertaining to the macaroni business. These covered 
practically all phases of the business from buying to 
manufacturing and distribution. 

When Frank J. Tharinger was installed into office 
as president he said if the members co-operated with 
him as hard as they had worked to get him to accept 
the office, he felt sure he could report marked progress 
at next year’s convention. Increased consumption of 
macaroni products, he said, was in the hands of each 
and every manufacturer, and each should do every- 
thing possible to maintain the very highest standard 
of quality. Mr. Guerrisi, the vice president, asked for 
the co-operation of the members, and urged them to 
contribute liberally to the fund for educational pur- 

oses. 

Resolutions were then passed, thanking the maca- 
roni machinery manufacturers for the entertainment 
they had provided, the speakers, the educational bureau, 
the committee on definitions and standards, the retiring 
president, and the employees of the association, Mr. 
Jacobs and Mr. Donna. 

The selection of a meeting place for 1929 was left 
to the discretion of the directors. 


Entertainment Features 

An unusually elaborate line of entertainment was 
provided, thanks to the liberality of the manufacturers 
of macaroni machinery, equipment firms, and allied 
trades. The first evening, the entire party was taken 
to Rainbo Gardens to witness the Jai Alai (pro- 
nounced Hi Li), a Spanish game, somewhat similar 
and yet entirely different from tennis. Bookmakers 
were on hand to place bets, much the same as at a 
horse race. 

The ladies were entertained at luncheon at Mar- 
shall Field & Co., followed by a fashion show and a 
visit to the Chicago Art Institute. The following day 
they were the guests of the Washburn Crosby Co. at 
luncheon, after which they were taken to a musical 
comedy by the machinery manufacturers. 

The annual dinner was held the evening of June 
20. At this function, the guests were supplied with 
large outing hats by the Two-Star Club of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., and each lady was given a per- 
fume favor by the association. Following the dinner, 
a splendid musical program was provided by the ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

The chief speaker at the dinner was A. J. Ogaard, 
executive secretary of the Farm Seed Association of 
North America. Mr. Ogaard traced the connection 
between the wheat farmer and the macaroni manu- 
facturer, the necessity for pure strains of seed, and 
what his association is doing to help the farmer help 
himself. 

Convention Notes 

All the durum mills were well represented. 

Souvenirs included pocket lighters by the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; cigarettes by the King Midas Mill 
Co; desk thermometers by the Capital Flour Mills, Inc; 
canes by the Commander Milling Co; drinking cups by 
the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

Following the convention, Henry Mueller, C. S. 
Foulds and two of their friends returned to New 
York by plane. 

A pleasing feature of the annual dinner entertain- 
ment program was readings by Miss Harriett E. 
Rossi, daughter of Henry Rossi, of Braidwood, IIl. 

A. I. Grass, of Chicago, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, announced that eight new memberships 
had been obtained at the convention. 

E. Skinner, of the Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, was 
chairman of the resolutions committee. 

EK. J. Thomas, sales manager for the Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., St. Paul, had an elaborate exhibit of the 
different extractions and samples of semolinas and 
flours in the process of manufacture. 

A uniform contract was-discussed, but this applied 
to products other than semolinas. 

The New York representatives of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. arranged 
for a special car for the eastern delegation. 

The bylaws were changed to make the retiring 
president a member for one year of the board of 
directors in an advisory capacity, without voting power. 

The men attending the convention were tendered a 
buffet luncheon June 20 by the macaroni machinery 
manufacturers, and special entertainment was provided 
by members of a musical comedy company then show- 
ing at one of the local theaters. 

The annual meeting of the Two-Star Club was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel the day preceding the 
opening of the convention. Attending it were: Martin 
L. Luther, vice president of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., Fred H. Hamilton, Chicago, Edgar Challenger, 
New York, Theodore S. Banks, Buffalo, James J. 
Rodgers, Philadelphia, and Harry S. Leviston, Boston. 
The business of the crop year just closing was dis- 
cussed and plans made for the coming year. 
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James T. Williams, president of the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, always a familiar figure at macaroni 
conventions, was forced to be absent because of the 
Rotary International meeting at Minneapolis. 

The attendance was the largest on record, over 
140 having registered. 

Mr. Mueller gave a complimentary stag breakfast 
the morning of the opening day. 


Registration List 


Vincenzo Arena, Vincenzo Arena Macaroni Co., 
town, Pa. 

P. R. Arnold, Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., Boston. 

Fred W. Becker, Jr., Pfaffman Egg Noodle Co., Cleveland. 

Alfred A. Bianchi, Italia Macaroni Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Frank 8. Bonno, National Macaroni Co., Dallas, Texas. 

R. B. Brown, Forlune-Zerega Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. Harry J. Brunneke, Wuerdeman Macaroni Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Victor J. Brunelli, Viviano Grocery & Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

James J. and John V. Canepa, John B. Canepa Co., Chicago. 


Norris- 





Frank J. Tharinger, Milwaukee, Wis., Newly Elected 
President of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


A. Carbone, Western Union Macaroni Mfg. Co., Denver, 
olo. 

A. Culicchia, Chicago (Ill.) Macaroni Co. 

F. and H. Constant, Excelsior Macaroni Co., St. Boniface, 
Man., Canada. 

David Cowan, A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York. 

L.-E, Cuneo, Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co. 

Vincent J. Cuonzo, Westchester Macaroni Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

J. H. Diamond, Gooch Food Products Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

J. L. Forlune, Forlune-Zerega Co., Chicago. 

Cc. S. Foulds, Foulds Co., New York. 

Joseph Freschi, Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis, 

A. B. Furch, Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co. 

Frank A. Ghiglione, A. F. Ghiglione & Sons, Inc., Seattle. 

M. H. Gotthile, Savoia Macaroni Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 

A. Irving Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chicago. 

Cc. W. Griffin, Creamette Co., Toronto, Ont. 

G. Guerrisi, Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

James M. Hill, Chicago. 

Glenn G. Hoskins, Foulds Milling Co., Libertyville, Ill. 

M. Iacono, Savoia Macaroni Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 

Erwin John, Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co. 

Charles R. Jones, Springfield, Mo. 

D. W. Killip, Traficanti Bros., Chicago. 

A. S. Klein, F. L. Klein Noodle Co., Chicago. 

Max and S. L. Kurtz, Kurtz Bros., Philadelphia. 

La Marca, Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., Boston. 

L. J. Laneri, Fort Worth (Texas) Macaroni Co. 

Leone, Niogaro Macaroni Co., Buffalo. 

G. Luehring, Waringer Macaroni Co., Milwaukee. 

G. McCarty, Birmingham (Ala.) Macaroni Co, 

J. Martin, Pfaffman Egg Noodle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Martoccio, F. A. Martoccio Co., Minneapolis. 

Theodore Molnari, Splendor Macaroni Co., East Boston. 

Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

F. Patrone, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A. W. Quiggle, Creamette Co., Minneapolis. 

John Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, St. Louis. 

E. Ronzoni, Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Henry D. Rossi, Peter Rossi & Sons, Braidwood, IIl. 

N. J. Roth, Roth Noodle Co., Pittsburgh. 

G. M. Russell, McAlester (Okla.) Macaroni Factory. 

B. C. Ryder, Illinois Macaroni Co., Chicago. 

S. Scarpaci, Boston (Mass.) Spaghetti Co. 

E. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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. J. Tharinger, Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee. 
. Traficanti, Traficanti Bros., Chicago. 


S. Vagnino, American Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
E. Z. Vermylin, A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn. 
E. J. Villaume, Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul. 
F. L, Zerega, A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn. 
Allied Tradesmen 
Arabol Mfg. Co., Chicago, L. H. Schuler. 
Barazzi Drying Machine Co., North Bergen, N. J., A. 


Bonamico. 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, H. T. Felgenhauer, R. 


E. Crosby, E. J. Thomas. 
Central Advertising Service, New York, W. A. Schmitt. 
Clermont Machine Co., Brooklyn, C. Surico. 
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Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, C. F. Moore. 

Consolidated Macaroni Machine Corporation, Brooklyn, Cc 
Ambrette. . 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., C. Clarkson, J. J. Padden 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., B. Stockman, 

. Johnson, Irwin Fischer, A. Simonetti, J, p 
Crangle, F. T. Whaley. : 

Durum Milling Corporation, Minneapolis, J. F. Diefenbach 

Herbert J. Guerngey, broker, Chicago. ; 

King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, W..W. Farmer, J, p 
Dougherty, A. L. Cernaghan. : 

Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, Joe Lowe. 

F. Maldari & Bros., New York, D. Maldari. 

Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, W. E. Albright. 

H. P. Mitchell, New York. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., T. L. Brown, E. O. Chal. 
lenger, J. E. Coolbroth, C. L. Grandy, F. A. Hamilton 
H. 8S. Leviston, Martin Luther, J. J. Rodgers, Theodore 
S. Banks. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, B. K. Jacob, 
M. J. Donna. 

Halboth-Coans Co., New York, Ralph Mastrojonni. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, Minneapolis, 
Robert T. Beatty. 

Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, H. K. Becker. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, T. J. Abbett, R. ¢, 
Benson, A. J. Fisher, C. E. Holcomb, W. J. Stockman, 
G. H. Turner, Jr. 

Frank R. Prina Corporation, New York, Frank R, Prina, 

Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago, A. Belanger. 

Cc. H. Rider, Chicago. 

Rossotti Mfg. Co., New York, E. Rossotti. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, C. E. Schaeffer, L. g, 
Smith. 

M. Tanzi Co., Boston, M. Tanzi. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, J. E. Baldwin, Joseph 
Del Rossi, W. A. Little, Charles L. Miller, A. L, 
Ruland, C. M. Tronsen. 

Wolf & Co., Chicago, C. E. Marsh. 

Worcester (Mass.) Broken Belt Detector, H. Levinge. 
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Those Sweet Girl Graduates! 


Tacoma, Wasu.—School girls on the threshold of 
young womanhood and of practical domestic life are 
joining the local Holsum cooking school. This vaca- 
tion course of instruction is for girls of the city, in 
groups and singly between the ages of 10 and 18 years. 
Mrs. Julia P. Hindley, who is in charge of the home 
service department of the Matthaei Baking Co., and 
who has had considerable experience in giving courses 
of instruction and advice along culinary lines, is dem- 
onstrating in a most practical manner one of the 
phases of usefulness of the home service department 
of a bakery. 

As to the course itself, this will be divided into 
three main divisions, that of menu planning, sandwich 
making, and attractive ways of serving. Sandwich 
making, especially during the summer months, with 
its picnics and week-end parties, its visits to the sea- 
shore and the mountains, is an art, and the proper 
use of bread, slicing, dividing and placing between the 
layers intriguing fillings of various sorts, gives ample 
scope for the development of greater culinary skill. 

Since the range in ages of the girls, from 10 to 18 
years, accepted for the course of instruction means 
a difference in assimilating the knowledge, they are 
being divided into classes according to the years, and 
groups from the same neighborhood are being urged 
by the bakery to present themselves for registry and 
enrollment in the new classes. A certificate of merit 
has been drawn up, to be presented to those qualify- 
ing at the completion of the course of instruction. 
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Bakers Only May Use Sea Water 


Bakers of Cherbourg, in common with the oyster 
shippers, are a privileged class in France, for they 
are the single exception to the ancient law which 
prohibits the taking of water from the sea. The ex- 
emption was made in order that the bakers might 
use the water to give their bread a particular taste 
and flavor. 

The origin of the prohibition is unknown, but it is 
thought that it dates back to the days when armor 
was expensive and kings were poor. One of the great- 
est sources of revenue was the salt tax, and conse- 
quently the use of the bootleg salt in the ocean was 
forbidden. The salt tax has continued to the present 
day with little alteration, the last exemption being 
made 80 years ago to permit oyster shippers to use 
the sea water to cover their products. 


ove 


Baker to Test Iowa Bread Law 


In order to test the interpretation placed upon 
the Iowa statute regulating the sale of bread, Harry 
Lazriowich, owner of the Sioux City (Iowa) Bakery, 
has been arraigned in court on the charge of selling 
unwrapped bread. The statute demands that the 
weight of the bread be stamped on each loaf, but the 
state secretary of agriculture has issued a ruling that 
the loaf must also be wrapped. The court overruled 
the demurrer of Mr. Lazriowich’s attorney, and the 
district bench will be called upon to decide whether 
or not the secretary of agriculture has the authority 
to place a legal interpretation on the law. 
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Northern Kentucky Bakers Meet 


The monthly meeting of the Northern Kentucky 
Bakers’ Association was held at Covington, Ky., on 
June 9. Theodore von Bokern, president of the Ken- 
tucky State Master Bakers’ Association, and a delega- 
tion of Louisville bakers were present at the meeting, 
in addition to a number of men in the allied trades. 
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NEW CROP OFFERS INCREASE 
ARGER mills of the Southwest, es- 
pecially those in southern Kansas 

and Oklahoma, last week began offering 
flour for new crop shipment in a limited 
way. Until now the uncertainties of 
harvest have deterred their making any 
offers whatever based on probable new 
crop values, but requests for prices have 
been insistent for several weeks and, 
with wheat starting to move to the ter- 
minals, an increasing volume of business 
in the 1928 product may be expected. 

New crop sales are being figured on 

the basis of country offers of new wheat, 
which, for July shipment, are approxi- 
mately 10c over the September Kansas 
City option for ordinary, 11 per cent 
protein wheat, with le added for each 
quarter point protein higher. So far 
offers of new wheat for shipment on this 
basis are limited,.and millers generally 
are fearful that continued rains may 
make the supply of millable wheat fairly 
scarce until the first or second week in 
July. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour buying continues to be more or 
less of a forced character and limited 
in volume, although the quantity sold 
by southwestern mills last week was 
greater than in any week of the previous 
month, averaging over 40 per cent of 
capacity for all mills. Jobbers and bak- 
ers whose stocks are nearing depletion 
purchased whatever they needed to fill 
near-by requirements, and this, with a 
few exceptions, is the extent of the cur- 
rent trade. Lower prices and increased 
offerings of new crop flour added some- 
what to the increased volume. 

New Crop Sales Light.—Many of the 
more important mills started quoting 
new crop prices regularly last week, and 
sales for later deliveries were consider- 
ably larger than in any other recent 
period, but neither the number nor the 
quantity sold have as yet reached im- 
portant proportions. Millers are quot- 
ing new crop flour generally at a dis- 
count of only 10@15c bbl under the old 
quotations. Buyers, anticipating a great- 
er disparity, show little willingness to 
book at current figures and it is doubt- 
ful if much buying is done until enough 
of the 1928 grain is sent to market to 
establish true values. The new crop sit- 
uation is at present holding the interest 
of the trade more than any other factor, 
however. 

Few Large Lot Sales.—Bakers in need 
of old crop flour to insure uniformity in 
their products for the next month or six 
weeks occasionally entered the market 
for fairly good sized amounts, purchases 
in one or two instances being for as 
much as 15,000 bbls. Other than this 
Seeeenge are almost entirely for small 
ots. 

Ezports.—Export interest has not been 
stimulated by the lower prices or by the 
approach of a new crop. European sales 
are negligible, and those to Latin Ameri- 
can markets scarcely better. Several 
small lots went to the latter ports. 

Production Lower—Shipping instruc- 
tions continue satisfactory considering 
that unfilled orders held by mills are the 
lowest in years. They were not, how- 
ever, sufficient to hold production at re- 
cent levels. Kansas City mills last week 
operated at 57 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 68 the previous week and 77 
a year ago. 

Prices—Quotations, on old crop flour, 
June 22, basis cotton 98’s, or jute 140’s, 
Kansas City: hard wheat, short patent, 
$7.40@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.45; 
Straight, $6.75@7; first clear, $5.50@ 
6.05; second clear, $4.60@5.20; low 
grade, $4.50@4.70. 





Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 17-23 ...... 315,360 150,108 48 
Previous week .. 315,360 164,361 52 
Year ago ....... 318,960 186,246 58 
Two years ago... 340,960 207,715 61 
Five-year average ......ceeseeeeses 50 
TOR<FORP GQVOTERS ceccccceccesssces 45 
KANSAS CITY 
June 17-23 ...... 197,700 113,274 57 
Previous week .. 197,700 135,340 68 
WOOF ABO .occves 175,500 135,497 77 
Two years ago... 151,500 80,000 52 
Five-year average .........eeeeee08 52 
Ten-year AVerTage .......eeeccesees 46 
WICHITA 
June 17-23 ...... 62,400 27,558 44 
Previous week .. 62,400 25,267 41 
Year ago ....... 62,400 34,198 54 
Two years ago... 62,400 36,896 59 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 17-23 ...... 47,400 21,533 45 
Previous week .. 47,400 23,242 49 
Year ago ....... 47,400 43,483 91 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,076 56 
SALINA 
June 17-23 ...... 46,800 30,043 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 26,714 57 
Year OBO .ccccse 46,200 24,761 53 
Two years ago... 35,400 27,400 77 
ATCHISON 
June 17-23 ...... 30,900 26,000 43 
Previous week .. 306,900 21,433 69 
TORP BHO «cceces 29,700 25,598 86 
Two years ago... 29,400 26,858 90 
OMAHA 
June 17-28 ...... 27,300 23,255 85 
Previous week .. 27,300 14,597 53 
WORF OBO .sevece 27,300 24,253 88 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,425 78 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOS BIOS. bn ce vc scseweweveesdesevesece 43 
PEGVASEE WOOK 65 ccs sevicrssescvsscovese 34 
, . .4.b58 4: 6-5.60.60.9 59644004 040:064088 34 


Of the mills reporting, 11 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 9 quiet, 7 slow and 
9 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
4,147 bbls last week, 6,131 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,584 a year ago, and 5,251 
two years ago. 


PREMIUMS CONTINUE HIGH 


While the movement of milling wheat 
both in and out of this market is light 
and stocks are down to the five-year av- 
erage, premiums on grain with good pro- 
tein content continue unusually high. 
Last week No. 2 dark hard showing 14 
per cent protein was quoted 43c over 
the Kansas City July. A year ago the 
same type of grain was only 15%c over, 
and the five-year average premium for 
the same day was 23c. The same situa- 
tion holds with No. 2 hard, which is 
selling about 28c over the Kansas City 
July. A year ago it was 10%4c over, and 
the five-year average is 17%c over. 
Strong premiums also are reflected in 
soft wheat, No. 2 soft red selling 25c 
over the future, compared with 5c a year 
ago and a five-year average of 13%ec 
over. 

NOTES 

Guy E. Derr, Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
been appointed field manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. in Ohio. 

A. L. Pearson, who represents the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in 
Texas territory, spent part of last week 
in Kansas City. 

A. E. Hegewich, president of the A. E. 
Hegewich Co., ship forwarder and bro- 


ker, New Orleans, visited millers in the 
Southwest recently. 

Several cars of new wheat, all origi- 
nating in Oklahoma, reached the Kansas 
City market last week. All of it graded 
No. 3 because of the high moisture con- 
tent which is usual in early harvested 
grain. Protein ranged from 12.78 to 13 
per cent. 

William P. Ronan, vice president, and 
H. N. Weinstein, treasurcr, the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, spent a 
few days in Kansas City and Salina re- 
cently. Mr. Ronan’s headquarters are in 
Chicago, and Mr. Weinstein lives in New 
York City. 

Frank W. Liepsner, customs chemist 
at New Orleans for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is spending 
a fortnight in Kansas City visiting his 
parents, Mr. Liepsner also is entomolo- 
gist for the port of New Orleans, and in 
that capacity has considerable contact 
with millers. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, spent the latter part of last 
week and the first of this week in Wash- 
ington, in connection with his duties as a 
director of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Lonsdale is chair- 
man of several important committees of 
the national body. 

The Wabash elevator in North Kansas 
City, which has a capacity of 2,000,000 
bus, has been leased by the Wyandotte 
Elevator Co., of which Oscar T. Cook is 
manager. The Staley Milling Co., De- 
catur, Ill., was the former lessee. The 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., which is a Kan- 
sas City firm, previously controlled 1,- 
000,000 bus of storage. 

A semiannual sales conference of 
branch managers of the Southwestern 
Milling Co. Inc., was held in Kansas 
City last week. It was attended by J. 
R. Moreland, Cleveland; W. C. Mans- 
field, Pittsburgh; Grant C. DeGroat and 
C. C. Anthon, Chicago; J. L. Schofield, 
Memphis; S. E. Marcott, De Pere, Wis; 
W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, with Mrs. Durbin and 
their son, Bryce, motored to Kansas City 
late last week. Mr. Durbin and Bryce 
and Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour 
broker, left June 25 for a week’s trip 
through Kansas and Oklahoma wheat- 
fields. 

Harry S. Leviston, Boston, who repre- 
sents the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, in New England, and J. B. 
M. Wilcox, sales manager for the Is- 
mert-Hincke company, are making a trip 
through Oklahoma and Kansas in order 
to obtain first-hand information concern- 
ing the new hard winter wheat crop. 
They will return to Kansas City late 
this week. 

European countries probably will im- 
port less flour this year than in the 
past, in the opinion of Fred C. Vincent, 
vice president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, who 
recently returned from an_ extensive 
European trip. He noted a tendency 


abroad to replace the finished product 





GIRL FLIER RELATED TO 
MILLER. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

HEN Miss Amelia Earheart 

hopped off for the first success- 
ful flight ever made by a woman 
across the Atlantic, interest in her 
undertaking was particularly strong 
around Atchison, Kansas, her birth- 
place, and Kansas City, where she 
formerly lived and where she has 
several relatives. Among those who 
watched the preparations and subse- 
quent accomplishment with special 
concern was the family of John W. 
Cain, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, whose wife is a 
first cousin of Miss Earheart’s. Dur- 
ing the interval when the latter lived 
in this section of the country, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cain and Miss Earheart 
were close friends. 
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with wheat, as the grain may be ob- 
tained from several countries and blend- 
ed with native wheat. 


Estimates published by various papers 
that a loss of $25,000,000 had been in- 
curred in Kansas and Oklahoma because 
of deterioration in the wheat crop due 
to wind, rain and hail are believed to 
have been much too high by most millers 
and grain dealers who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the crop recently. The 
main damage was in the paths of hail and 
wind storms and in flooded river bottoms. 

Rather insistent inquiry for new crop 
bran is reaching southwestern mills, but 
the price ideas of buyers are $1.50@2 
ton under quotations at which millers 
would be willing to take the business. 
Nearly all of the interior Kansas mills 
have booked fair amounts of bran for 
future delivery without having sold much 
flour, and the short sellers are now re- 
fusing to increase their lines. Most mill- 
ers also are refusing to sell shorts ahead, 
anticipating that the heavier feeds will 
sell throughout the summer at prices 
higher than the present bids. 


Among recent visitors to Kansas City 
were John T. Cochrane, president of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
road Corporation, Mobile, Ala., and J. R. 
Koontz, president of the Frisco lines, 
both of whom were interested mainly in 
advertising improvements in shipping 
facilities at gulf ports where their re- 
spective railroads terminate. At Mobile 
the new Alabama state docks, on which 
the state expended $10,000,000, were 
opened June 25. The Frisco has an- 
nounced completion of the work of laying 
its rails into Pensacola, Fla., and the 
partial completion of shipside docks and 
other equipment to develop the port, on 
which approximately $6,000,000 will be 
spent. A celebration was planned for 
June 28 in Pensacola, to which many 
millers were invited, 


oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills report a fair inquiry from one- 
car buyers, with sales running around 
50 per cent of capacity. Some large 
buyers were in the market last week, but 
their ideas were far too low and none of 
the local mills shared in any of the busi- 
ness. While it is possible a few lots 
were booked, as a whole buyers’ views 
are under present markets. 

Shipping directions continue fair. Lo- 
cal mills report no shipments of new 
wheat as yet. 

NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has re- 
turned from a week’s trip in the East. 

H. N. Brown, of the wheat depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury office at Atchison, 
is spending his vacation in western Kan- 
sas. 


H. A. Marteny, traffic manager and 
wheat buyer for the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, returned last week from a trip 
to Illinois and Iowa. 


Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
spent the first two days of last week in 
Illinois on business, 


Percival Wilson, of the Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, and Mrs. Wilson 
are touring in northern Minnesota. 

oS 


SALINA 


Filling in orders constitute the bulk 
of business in flour, with occasional ship- 
ping instructions from consumers or dis- 
tributors whose stocks are getting low. 
Export buyers are far out of line, and 
inquiry has fallen off. Quotations, June 
21, basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short 
patent, $8.10@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90 
@8; straight, $7.75@7.80. 

NOTES 


H. P. Dixon, southern representative 
for the Western Star Mill Co., visited 
the mill here last week. 

W. R. Johnson, of the G. S. Johnson 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, spent June 20 at 
the offices of the Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Robert Peek, Little Rock, Ark., repre- 
sentative of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., visited the mill here last 
week, 

F, R. Kirk, until recently with the 
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Weber Flour Mills Co., is now assistant 
sales manager of the Mid-Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas. 

W. L. Shellabarger, secretary, and D. 
P. Lorenz, grain department manager, of 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 
spent last week in Oklahoma looking 
over the wheat. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour trade with central Kansas mills 
continued in the same uninteresting rut 
last week, only a few scattering small 
lots of flour being sold. The trade is 
showing no great anxiety to contract 
new crop shipments, and millers are 
equally desirous of waiting to determine 
how extensive the Kansas crop curtail- 
ment will be as a result of two weeks 
of as unfavorable maturing weather as 
the state has ever known. Some new 
crop inquiry is coming, but it is largely 
from jobbers and sales representatives. 
Directions against old contracts showed 
some improvement and indications are 
that little flour will be carried over. 
Foreign inquiry is lacking, although some 
clears were sold to Latin America. Quo- 
tations, June 23, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent $8.20 bbl, straight 
$7.70, first clear $5.90. 


NOTES 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., made a 
business trip to Kansas City recently. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, left 
recently for New Orleans and _ other 
points in the South. 

oo SD 


NEBRASKA 


The market in flour was dull through- 
out last week. Buyers were strongly in- 
clined to order only enough for their 
immediate requirements, and practically 
no new business developed. Mills were 
not making any effort to book new busi- 
ness. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts continued to come in satisfactorily. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continued extremely light. Mills are 
after all the good proteins they can get, 
but practically no samples are being 
offered. 

oo D> 


OKLAHOMA 

Sales last week averaged 20@25 per 
cent capacity, with practically no ex- 
ports. Very little flour made from new 
wheat is being sold, as mills are not 
certain as to the quantity and quality of 
the new crop. Quotations, June 23, in 
mixed car lots: hard wheat short patent 
flour, $7.80@8 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $8@8.10; standard patent, $7.30@ 
7.50. 

NOTES 

The new warehouse of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. is nearing 
completion, 

M. E. Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., attended the na- 
tional Republican convention at Kansas 
City. 

R. V. Womack, banker, and president 
of the M. H. Mill & Grain Co., Hugo, 
Okla., died suddenly of heart trouble 
last week. 

The Blackwell (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co, is installing new equipment in its 
Braman mill. The company has also 
leased the Farmers’ elevator at Clyde, 
Okla. 

Henry Schafer, who is connected with 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, and 
other Oklahoma mills, is building a $40,- 
000 home in Oklahoma City. 


August W. Kloph, El Reno, Okla., 
president of the state organization of 
operative millers, has returned home 
from the millers’ convention at Minne- 
apolis. En route home, Mr. Kloph 
stopped at Atchison, Kansas, to visit 
his wife, who was injured recently in a 
motor car accident. 

The Clinton & Oklahoma Western 
Railroad, operating in Oklahoma and in 
the Texas panhandle, will be taken over 
by the Santa Fe railroad as soon as the 
deal can be closed, according to Frank 
Kell, president of the road, and promi- 
nent in the milling business in the South- 
west. Terms have been agreed upon. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Scattered sales of old wheat flour to 
the domestic trade, with shipping direc- 
tions fair on old bookings, constituted 
about all the activity in the local flour 
market last week. Buyers are very re- 
luctant to purchase more than they are 
absolutely forced to just at this time, 
and as old bookings seem to be lasting 
fairly well, it is doubtful if there will be 
much old wheat flour laid in prior to the 
movement of the new crop. 

New Crop Sales.—So far there have 
been practically no reports of new wheat 
flour being offered. Mills state they 
have given no consideration as to when 
they will make such quotations. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand for soft 
wheat flour is quiet and limited to a 
scattered demand from the southern 
trade. Buyers evidently are holding off 
for the new crop movement, and mills 
are working only on old contracts. Ship- 
ping directions are reported fair by most 
mills. : 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was dull last week. Between 
seasons inactivity and lack of demand 
were generally complained of, the little 
new business reported being for imme- 
diate shipment. Some mills reported 
price concessions are necessary to inter- 
est the trade at this time. Neither buy- 
ers nor sellers seem particularly anxious 
about new crop quotations. 

Exports.—Cable offers from the Conti- 
nent on hard wheat flour were reported 
$1 out of line this week with millers’ 
views. Bids from the United Kingdom, 
too, are too low for acceptance by local 
millers. Hence, no business was report- 
ed to these countries. Trade with Latin 
America is very quiet, which is usual for 
this season of the year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 23: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.75 bbl, straight $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.35@6.75, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent $7 
@1.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $6@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

activity 

TUME 17-88 .nncccveccccces 53 
Previous week .. 57 


VORF GRO .ccsccccccscceses 4 46 
Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUNE 17-88 ..cccccccccsces 41,000 47 
Previous week .........6+. 39,600 46 
WOOP GOO 606006066506 06008 33,700 39 
Two years ABO were eeeeeee 44,000 61 


NOTES 

E. J. Winkler, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, recently visited the trade in 
St. Louis in the interest of his company. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, stopped in 
St. Louis recently on his way to New 
Orleans, La. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, visited the trade in St. 
Louis recently. 

John J. Martin, of the Continental Ex- 
port Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of C. W. Lawless. 

T. A. Wood, formerly of the Ansted & 
Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, was in St. 
Louis recently and announced that he 
was entering the flour brokerage busi- 
ness in Springfield, Ohio. 

The Checkerboard Elevator Co., a sub- 
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sidiary of the Ralston Purina Co., has 
opened an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building under the management 
of Joshua M. Chilton. He will be as- 
sisted by C. C. Collins, who for many 
years was the local representative of 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


A farewell party was given by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association at the 
clubhouse of the organization to about 
50 members of the Master Bakers’ Sing- 
ing Society, who, with members of their 
family, will make up a party of more 
than 100 persons, to attend the Tenth 
German Saengerbund Festival at Vienna, 
July 19-23. 

At the golf tournament and dinner of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, held at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, Ill., on 
June 19, the low score prize was won by 
Samuel Plant, and the high score by J. 
B. Cromheim. Robert F. Imbs won the 
first prize in the blind bogey and R. W. 
Hughes took second prize. A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was the principal speaker at 
the dinner following the golf tourna- 
ment. 


Within 12 hours of the $2,958 holdup 
by two men of the bookkeeper and cash- 
ier of the Walter Freund Bread Co. in 
St. Louis, June 22, police arrested three 
men, two of whom, one a former em- 
ployee, they said, had made confessions 
implicating the third, and had recovered 
more than $1,000 of the loot. The latter 
represented practically the entire amount 
of cash taken, the rest having been 
checks, which the prisoners said were 
thrown away. 


Claud B. Rader, who was recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, succeeding Charles 
Rippin, who resigned in May, 1927, has 
actively taken up his new duties. The 
position has been held by Walter Krings, 
assistant secretary, pending Mr. Rader’s 
appointment. Mr. Rader has had wide 
experience as an executive officer. He 
served here with the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road in the transportation department 
and then went to Denver, where he was 
secretary and traffic commissioner for 
the Denver Grain Exchange from 1919 
until 1926. He held a similar position 
in Wichita, Kansas, from Jan. 1, 1926, 
until he returned to St. Louis as secre- 
tary of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


oo 
NEW ORLEANS 


A few sales were reported by flour 
brokers here for deferred shipment last 
week, but these were chiefly in compara- 
tively small lots and for delivery within 
a period of 30 days. Very little new 
business was developed in the local flour 
market, and most of it was for spot 
shipment. The baking trade in New 
Orleans and in this immediate trading 
territory is fair. Bakers, as a rule, are 
entering the market only when forced 
to fill depleted stocks. 

In the export field, conditions were 
very quiet, and cables continued to show 
that a wide difference in price opinion 
exists. ‘Trading with the Latin American 
countries was on a fairly normal basis, 
but actual shipments dropped. The 
movement to Europe was very small. 

Flour prices, June 21: 


-—Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.35 $7.45 $9.20 
96 per cent ...... 8.00 7.15 8.80 
100 per cent ..... 7.75 6.90 8.30 
CR nacereseuestes 7.55 - 6.70 8.00 
First clear ....... bese 6.35 6.65 
Second clear ..... ae 5.65 5.80 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. cS 

A total of 13,745 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended June 21, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
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ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: { 
Havana, 650 bags; Panama City, 2,700, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 205. 
Puerto Cortez, 560; Bluefields, 205, ° 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,200; Nueyj- 
tas, 325; Guantanamo, 260. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,875; San. 
tiago, 8375; Colon, 1,100; Puerto Limon 
1,685; Panama City, 810; Guayaquil, 725. 
Belize, 565; Puerto Castello, 90; Living- 
ston, 470; Tumaco, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 21: : 


0 





Destination— Destination— 
Bahia de Havana ........ 7,970 

Caraques .... 50 Livingston ..... 470 
err 565 Nuevitas....... 325 
Bluefields ..... 205 Panama City. . .3,999 
Cienfuegos 205 Progreso ....... 955 
COLON cccivosccs 1,350 Puerto Cortez... 659 
Copenhagen .... 200 Puerto Castello. 9 
eS eee 1,326 Puerto Limon. .1,685 
Fort de France.1,10 Santiago ....... 375 
Guantanamo ... 260 Tumaco ....... 50 
Guayaquil ..... 2,169 


In addition to the above there was a 
total of 6,708 bus wheat sent through 
this port last week, all of which went 
to Progreso, 19,286 bus rye to Rotter- 
dam, and 2,220 bags corn flour to Kobe, 

Trading in the local rice market con- 
tinued quiet, with prices virtually un- 
changed. Export inquiries have fallen 
off. The trade believes this is due to 
some extent to the approach of the new 
crop, but this will not appear until well 
into August, and traders expect prices 
will be maintained at the present level 
until that time. The following figures 
were posted, June 21: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks’ pockets 

Season to June 21 ........ 510,586 1,400,823 

Same period, 1927 ........ 717,348 1,250,284 
Sales— 

Season to June 21 ........ 39,321 314,982 

Same period, 1927 ........ 77,490 497,980 


NOTES 

C. D. Walcott, McComb, Miss., repre- 
sentative of Schwartz & Ferry, was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 


Louis Battistella, credit manager for 
Schmidt & Zeigler, Ltd., died recently. 
Mr. Battistella entered the wholesale 
grocery firm 30 years ago. 

R. A. Surivan. 
oS 


MEMPHIS 


Demand for flour continues only for 
small lots for filling in purposes, and 
shipping instructions are few. Consum- 
ers are taking requirements only, and 
orders are coming very slowly from the 
agricultural sections, because of unsatis- 
factory crop conditions. The nearness of 
the time for taking inventory also holds 
buying in check. The interest is not 
enough yet to bring inquiries on the new 
crop, and only one mill group has inti- 
mated what its quotations will be. Of- 
fering new Kansas hard winter flour at 
50c under the price of the old, fails to 
meet the ideas of the trade, which seems 
to expect at least $1 difference. 

Quotations are lower than they were 
on June 16, but are still more or less 
nominal. Much attention is being shown 
in crop reports and the new season is ex- 
pected to hold good promise, as contracts 
are nearly exhausted and stocks are low. 

Memphis flour quotations, June 23, 
basis 98's, f.o.b., car lots: spring wheat 
short patent, $8.50@8.65 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.25@8.75; hard winter short 
patent, $8.25@8.70; standard patent, 
$7.30@8.25; soft winter short patent, 
$8.75@9.50; standard patent, $7.75@8.25; 
blended 95 per cent patent, $7.65@7.90; 
western soft patent, $7.75@8; semihard 
patent, $7. 

NOTES 

H. L. Douty, Memphis manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was traveling 
in Alabama last week. 

H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co., was in Denver last week. 


Some progress is being made towards 
the erection of a municipal river-rail 
grain elevator here. General T. Q. Ash- 
burn, chairman of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, will discuss the plan with 
city officials and local promoters. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


oo SD 
Production of rice in the United States 
in 1927 was 1,118,000,000 Ibs, or 41,000,- 
000 below the large crop of 1926. 
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TOLEDO 


There are no new developments in 

the soft wheat milling business of this 
section. Of late, one week seems much 
like another and they are dragging out a 
rather weary and featureless length of 
dullness and routine which makes mill- 
ers look forward to the coming of the 
new crop. Business is very quiet. Sales 
of flour are at a minimum and are 
confined to purchases for immediate re- 
quirements. The market does not seem 
to be much, if any, of a factor. It is the 
most natural thing in the world for 
people to await the coming of the new 
Top. 
’ Of course nothing has happened in 
the market the last few weeks to 
cause any interest. It is pretty hard to 
pull wheat in the face of the possibility 
of a bumper crop in the Southwest, with 
conditions in the Northwest improving 
and with a Canadian crop coming along 
said to have been planted 10 days to 
two weeks ahead of last year on an 
8@12 per cent increase in acreage. Add 
to these checks: to the market the fact 
that the United States and Canadian 
visible supply on June 16 was 120,000,- 
000 bus against 57,000,000 at the same 
time last year, and that the world’s visi- 
ble showed 70,000,000 more than last 
year,—and what would you? 

Mills Still Operate ——Perhaps one note- 
worthy feature may be found in the fact 
that instead of being forced to close 
down their mills, as had been feared by 
some millers, they have managed to keep 
pegging along, although at considerably 
reduced operation, and in spite of un- 
favorable conditions. It goes to show 
that conditions rarely develop to be as 
bad as they may be imagined in pros- 


pect, and that there is no use borrowing - 


trouble. Slowing down is normal for this 
time of the year, only it is a little more 
accentuated this year than usual, and 
the reason for it is no fault of the miller. 

There is another development which 
seems to be emerging from the welter 
and confusion in which soft wheat mill- 
ing has been thrown as a result of the 
depletion of soft wheat stocks, high pre- 
miums, invasion of the territory by low- 
er priced outside flours and the partial 
failure of the coming crop. It is being 
discovered that many buyers and users 
of soft winter wheat flour want soft 
wheat flour of the kind to which they 
have been accustomed. They do not 
want any hybrid mixtures, of uncertain 
and bastard derivation, of indeterminate 
quality and doubtful adaptability to 
their requirements. 

Some Changes Foreseen.—There is al- 
so some indication, not so clearly marked 
as yet, that the role of the users of soft 
wheat flour may undergo some changes 
on the next crop. They seem to have 
some realization that they must have 
flour of a certain kind and quality if 
they are to maintain the established 
standards of their products. Mirabile 
dictu, they may even become the seekers 
rather than the sought. They may be- 
come so concerned about their flour sup- 
ply that they will seek out the mills 
from which they may confidently be as- 
sured of securing the kind of flour they 
require. This will be quite an unusual 
change of attitude. Disguise it as they 
may, they may be anxious buyers. It 
may not be quite so much a buyers’ mar- 
ket on the coming crop as is customary 
in the milling business. There are some 
signs pointing this way, but it is too 
early to say how reliable they are. 

There is not going to be any plethora 
of soft red wheat. Ohio and Michigan 
may have a combined crop of 25,000,000 
bus, as against 48,000,000 last year, for 
there has been considerable and steady 











improvement of wheat on the acreage 
that remains and that was not aban- 
doned. As was feared at the time, some 
of the acreage was plowed up which 
should have been left standing. Some of 
these hopeless fields have shown unex- 
pected recoveries and may yield as much 
as 30 bus to the acre. From nearly all 
sections of the soft wheat belt come 
stories of this remarkable recovery. 

If Ohio and Michigan grow 25,000,000 
bus it will be enough. According to the 
United States Census figures for 1925, 
Ohio produced 4,353,122 bbls of flour for 
that year and Michigan 2,270,917 which 
should have required approximately, if 
it had been all soft wheat flour, which it 
wasn’t, 29,808,175 bus wheat. From 
which it will be seen that, on the basis 
of 1925 output, there is no wheat to 
spare. This should mean that millers, 
as well as buyers, should be aware of 
the value of their raw material. There 
is no superabundance of wheat to en- 
courage lavishness or loseness in the 
seeking of business. 

Admiztures Likely—Of course ways 
will be found for lengthening out this 
wheat supply. There will be no such 
thing as the entire crop of any one 
state staying within the confines of that 
state. Very likely there will be admix- 
tures of soft wheat from different states, 
possibly of low protein hard wheats, but 
all these matters can be, and doubtless 
will be, most successfully handled by 
the soft wheat millers themselves who 
are already trained in this kind of mill- 
ing and also know the peculiar require- 
ments of their customers. If long ex- 
perience counts for anything they should 
have developed expertness in making soft 
wheat flour not matched by the hard 
wheat miller who merely takes a fling 
at it. 

From which it may be surmised that 
the soft wheat milling business is going 
to be in a tight and compact situation 
with no loose ends flying. It will prob- 
ably drift into the most competent hands. 
Many of the small mills, dependent upon 
local supplies of wheat, may be closed 
down. Some of them may buy flour from 
other mills more favorably circumstanced, 
in order to keep their brands alive. The 
mills may or may not make as much soft 
wheat flour as last year, but the price 
structure should be vastly improved 
through the restraints imposed on the in- 
dustry ‘and through the elimination of 
the weaker mills. 

It is impossible to foretell just what 
conditions may arise. The miller will 
have to be an opportunist, quick to act 
and to change his plans if unexpected 
developments require it. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and so does wheat. Like 
water it also seeks its own level. If 
soft wheat gets too much out of line, 
substitution will probably take place, and 
this will react to restore the level. Soft 
wheat millers will have to be careful to 
see that this does not happen. At pres- 
ent, so far as can be learned, they are 
not contracting in advance for new crop 
wheat. They seem to be holding to their 
determination not to pay more than the 
Chicago July price for any such ship- 
ments offered them. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 22, at $7.55@8 
bbl, local springs $8, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
June 17-23 ...... 123,600 71,473 58 
Previous week .. 127,830 74,864 58 

ZOOF OOO so ccoes 66,600 27,799 41% 
Two years ago... 55,860 30,083 54 
Three years ago. 100,800 44,484 44 
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NOTES 


A meeting of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Flour Cltb was held June 22 at the Elks 
Club, with 17 members present. H. H. 
Wurtz is secretary of this association. 


C. J. Davoran, secretary of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, is visiting 
his mill at Kansas City. 

Mrs. H. J. Brunneke, of the Wierde- 
man Macaroni Co., Cincinnati, attended 
the macaroni manufacturers’ convention 
at Chicago last week. 

De al 


NASHVILLE 


There was improvement in demand for 
flour from the Southeast last week. Pur- 
chases were confined to small quantities, 
there being few sales of more than 100 
to 300 bbls. Orders were practically all 
for immediate and prompt shipment, 
showing that buyers are only obtaining 
supplies to tide them over to the end of 
the season. Some shipments also con- 
tinue on contracts, with mills having 
light outstanding business. Volume of 
business for June has been running con- 
siderably below the corresponding month 
last year. 

According to present indications, Ten- 
nessee new crop wheat will begin moving 
about 10 days late, and mills will prob- 
ably not receive any quantities of im- 
portance until after July 10. 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week. Wheat had steadier 
tone, and mills were generally inclined to 
maintain their prices, as buyers were in- 
terested in flour only for current needs. 
Quotations, June 23: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $10@10.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $9@9.40; straights, $8.75 
@9; first clears, $7.25@7.75. 

Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours is quiet, rehandlers reporting sales 
confined chiefly to small lots. Local 
stocks have been reduced during recent 
weeks, but are still larger than last year. 
Quotations, June 23: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.50@9 bbl; standard patent, $8.25 
@8.50; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8@8.50; straights, $7.40@7.75. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 132,720 66,942 50.4 
Previous week .. 134,520 69,654 51.7 
Year ago ....... 144,720 86,312 59.6 
Two years ago... 121,620 64,034 52.6 
Three years ago. 136,620 81,264 59.4 


Joun LEIPer. 


NORFOLK 


The trade apparently is waiting for 
new wheat prices and is buying mod- 
erately for immediate needs. Quotations 
show little change from the previous 
week. Quotations, June 22: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.45@8.95 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $7.75@8.25; Kansas patents 
$8.45@8.90, second patents $8.25@8.50; 
top winter patents $7.80@7.90, second 
patents $7.50@7.70. 

JosepH A. Leste, Jr. 


oso SDS 


EVANSVILLE 


Although larger mills of this territory 
continue to operate on a 24-hour sched- 
ule, business is concerned entirely with 
previous orders, practically no new sales 
being made. Shipping continues fairly 
brisk. But little activity is anticipated 
until the new crop begins to come in, 
which will be about July 10. Wheat cut- 
ting will begin late next week, but farm- 
ers will not begin hauling for 10 days 
or two weeks. Quotations, June 23, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $9.60 bbl, first 
patent $9.10, straights $8.60; Kansas 
hard, $8.50; first clears, in jutes, $7.25; 
second clears, $6.75. 


NOTES 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., has entered a 
team of horseshoe pitchers in the indus- 
trial tournament scheduled to open here 
next week, with teams of 16 industrial 
plants of the city participating. 

The flour mill at Allendale, IIl., for- 
merly owned and operated by Edward 
Storckman and Ned Stansfield, has been 
taken over by Hite Fox, president of the 
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bank at that place, Mack Price and Fred 
Dorney, and is being operated by Mr. 
Dorney. 


L. A. Parker, head of the L. A. Parker 
Co., food broker, visited his trade at 
Bowling Green, Ky., Clarksville, Tenn., 
and Herrin, Ill., via airplane last week, 
making the round trip in one day. 


C. Howard Saberton, receiver in the 
suit of Igleheart Bros., Inc., against the 
Standard Tea stores here, has asked au- 
thority to declare 20 per cent dividends 
to creditors and permission to continue 
operation of the three stores. 


Otto A. Knauss, vice president of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, has returned from 
South Carolina, where he attended the 
funeral services for C. M. Felder, whose 
death occurred suddenly at Wareshoals. 
Mr. Felder, who was past 60 years of 
age, had been for 30 years a member 
of the sales organization of the Phoenix 
company, his district being North and 
South Carolina. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


Scarcely any orders are reported either 
by brokers or mill representatives, except 
from a few of the bakers for their im- 
mediate wants. Jobbers are buying 
hardly any flour, and their stocks are 
generally low, but still ample to last 
until early July, when they are expected 
to enter the market on a more active 
basis. Most of the large bakeries, hav- 
ing ordered their old contracts shipped 
earlier in the month, have a fair supply 
of flour on hand, and seem to be mark- 
ing time for the present and looking for 
lower prices in July. 

Although many of the hard wheat mills 
have issued their new crop prices, de- 
mand this year is less than usual, and 
the orders expected this month for ship- 
ment during July have failed to materi- 
alize, due to the new crop prices, which 
are not as low as expected, averaging 
no more than 50c less than the old crop 
prices. 

Soft wheat mills in the Southeast are 
reported operating at less than 50 per 
cent of capacity, with a few of the larger 
mills running up to 60 per cent. South- 
eastern millers are looking for consider- 
able improvement in soft wheat flour de- 
mand in July and an increase in produc- 
tion. 

Flour prices showed a few changes 
last week, the old crop of hard wheat 
flour being marked down about 5c bbl, 
while the new crop prices were about 5c 
higher. Soft wheat flour was marked 
down about 10c bbl, and spring wheat 
flour advanced about 10c. Quotations, 
June 22, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: old crop, hard winter short patent 
$8.05@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.60@ 
7.85, straight patent $7.45@7.55, low pro- 
tein $8.30@8.55; new crop, hard winter 
short patent $7.55@7.75, standard patent 
$7.25@7.45, straight patent $7.10@7.35; 
soft winter short patent $9.25@9.45, 
standard patent $8.75@8.95, straight pat- 
ent $8.25@8.45, fancy clears $7.85@8.05, 
second clears $7.35@7.55; spring wheat 
short patent $8.20@8.45, standard patent 
$7.75@8, straight patent $7.60@7.70; 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, $7.75@8.05. 


NOTES 


The annual picnic and outing of the 
Atlanta City Salesmen’s Association, of 
which most of the flour salesmen are 
members, was held last week at Grant 
Park. 


A. H. Allen, general manager of the 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, is mak- 
ing a trip through the southern terri- 
tory, visiting the company’s connections. 
He recently completed a similar trip 
through the eastern district. 

Joseph W. Hannes has returned to 
Buffalo, N. Y., after an extended visit 
in the Southeast, where he went some 
time ago for a rest due to ill health. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 

The trade in the southeastern district 
has been advised by the Kansas Mill & 
Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
that J. R. Fair, who formerly represent- 
ed the company in the Arkansas terri- 
tory, has been appointed southeastern 
district manager with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Harorp F. PopHask1. 
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CHICAGO 


There has not been much change for 
the better in the local flour market. 
Current sales are somewhat more numer- 
ous, but volume is not there, and buyers 
are taking on just enough old crop to 
carry them through. The trade is be- 
ginning to show more interest in new 
crop flour, but only one sale has been 
put through as far as can be learned. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair single 
car lot business was done last week in 
established brands. Bakers, jobbers and 
family trade took on car lots or less, but 
bookings of larger amounts were negli- 
gible. Not much improvement is antici- 
pated until new crop begins to move. 

Hard Winter Flour.—One fairly large 
sale of new crop 95 per cent southwest- 
ern flour has been made; but as a rule 
buyers are not exactly satisfied with 
present levels. Some mills are holding 
new crop prices at nearly same levels as 
old, and others are discounting new only 
a little. Buyers want to see samples first, 
and also look for prices to go lower, 
when the crop begins to move. New 
crop prices being received here range 
around $6.45@6.75 bbl, jute, Chicago, for 
a 95 per cent patent. Old crop flour 
is in slow demand with sales few in 
number and in small amounts only. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Current business 
in soft winters is confined to scattered 
sales of single cars, with a few running 
up to 500 bbls. Mills are beginning to 
quote new crop now, and a wide range 
in prices is noted. They range from 
$6.50, bulk, for standard patent Michi- 
gan, up to $7.50 for Missouri. A mill 
in the latter state quoted a good short 
patent at $7.90 bbl, Chicago. As yet no 
sales have been made, buyers apparently 
being inclined to wait until samples are 
received. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 23, car lots, basis Chicago, pat- 
ents in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: 
spring top patents $7.20@7.70 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7.35, first clear $6@ 
6.60, second clear $4.50@5; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7@7.35, straight $6.85@7.15, first 
clear $5.60@6.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.45@8, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.60, straight $6.75@7.35, first clear $5.80 
@6.30. 

Durum.—Only single cars are being 
sold, and they are few in number. Sem- 
olinas are moving slowly, and no buying 
spurt is looked for until the new crop. 
On June 23, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 8%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%4c; 
No. 8 semolina, 3%2c; durum patent 
85%c; special grade, 35<c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MUN BEAM setcccceccesccs See 80 
PPROVIOUS WOOK ..cccscceces 33,125 83 
. Sr err 36,000 90 
Two years ago ..........+- 36,000 90 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 





hart & Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ eastern trip, following the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs’ meeting at 
Pittsburgh. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
in Chicago, June 21. He was returning 
from an eastern trip. 


James Richardson, of Spillers, Ltd., 
London, Eng., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week. He stopped off at Min- 
neapolis on his way to Calgary, Alta. 

C. C. Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, has called a meeting of the 
flour jobbers’ section for the evening of 
June 27. It will be a dinner’ meeting 
at the Great Northern Hotel. 


E. M. Palmer, of the Palmer Flour 
Co., and David Vaughan, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
are at Mankato, Minn., attending the 
annual sales meeting of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., June 25-28, 


L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
left on June 21 for Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Brown will also attend the meeting of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants at Buffalo, June 27-28. 


C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, and 
G. C. DeGroat, central states sales man- 
ager, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., returned to Chicago, June 21, from 
Kansas City, where they attended their 
company’s annual branch managers’ con- 
ference. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
in Chicago and Milwaukee last week. 
He was returning from a week’s southern 
trip. Mr. Jacobson stated his mill was 
now represented in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket by Max E. Marquardt. 


D. C. McCarthy, general superintend- 
ent of production of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, left June 18 on a motor trip 
to Boston and Fall River, Mass. He 
will spend a vacation at his old home at 
the latter place, and will return via 
Montreal and other Canadian points, be- 
ing away about a month. 


oS 


MILWAUKEE 


Mill representatives reported last week 
that nothing occurred to rouse the trade 
out of its buying lethargy. Northwest- 
ern flour will move slowly during the 
next several weeks because of the prox- 
imity of the new crop season. Medium- 
sized and family trade buyers will prob- 


ably be the only ones in the market and 
their takings will be made from day to 
day. Prices are of no interest now. The 
lower limits broke 15c bbl last week, 
but the top limits remained unchanged. 
Buyers are watching conditions in the 
Northwest and also waiting for the new 
crop of southwestern flour to make its 
appearance. Quotations, June 23: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patents 
$6.50@7.90 bbl, straight $6.20@7.60, first 
clear $5.90@6.95, and second clear $4.60 
@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

There is no confidence being placed in 
the Kansas flour market, as far as the 
new crop is concerned, because of the 
conflicting reports received here on 
weather conditions. The trade believes 
that manipulators are sending out bull- 
ish weather reports, and in a few in- 
stances their contentions have been cor- 
rect. The trade is waiting for new crop 
offerings before it places any orders 
for new Kansas flour. Price is not in- 
teresting the buyers and will not until 
the crop starts to move in sufficient 
quantities. There was a difference of 65c 
bbl between prices on old and new crop 
Kansas flour in some quotations received 
here during the week, but quotations are 
still being given on old crop flour, and 
the lower limits of this dropped 10c bbl 
last week. These prices are nominal, 
however. Quotations, June 23: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patents $6.95 
@7.60 bbl, straight $6.90@7.35, and first 
clear $5.75@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Ray S. Dahl, of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Francis Duhne, Jr., operator on the 
Milwaukee exchange, was slightly in- 
jured on June 22 when an unknown 
motorist forced him into the curb with 
his car. He was able to be around his 
office the next day. 


The Donahue-Stratton Co., grain, has 
purchased the steamer Sturgeon Bay, 
built during 1918 and used by the naval 
reserve, and will utilize it for a floating 
grain drier. It will be used to salvage 
cargoes of sunken ships or grain dam- 
aged in elevator fires. 

L, E. Meyer. 
oo 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 1,600 bbls hard wheat flour, 
to be submitted by July 2. Bids are 
requested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
mele st in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 
lbs. Delivery must be made in time to 
connect with a New York sailing of 
July 24, or a New Orleans sailing of 
July 21. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 
The right is reserved to accept any bid 
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FLOUR BAGS 


COATS made from flour bags, 

states the Household Science In. 
stitute, are the latest fashion novelty to 
be seen on Chicago beaches this sum. 
mer, and it would not be surprising if 
the fad swept the country, judging 
from the enthusiasm with which they 
have been greeted in the western 
metropolis. 

The first girls to make these un. 
usual coats were from the Chicago 
Y. W. C. A. They bought the bags 
from their local bakers, removed the 
stamping, and proceeded to make up 
the coats in different styles and pat- 
terns, according to their individual 
tastes. It took three bags to make 
each coat. They were all made along 
the popular coolie coat lines, but va- 
ried greatly in trimmings. One of 
the most effective was the creation 
of Virginia Sanner, who first made up 
the coat and then tie-dyed it in 
vivid shades of orange and blue, with 
a throwback scarf of solid blue. At 
the same time she dyed another flour 
bag to match, and out of this covered 
an old parasol to complete her en- 
semble. 

Green and white striped linen were 
used by Louise Bremer to contrast 
with her flaming red hair. The tux- 
edo collar, pockets and bandanna 
*kerchief were of the linen. 

Another striking coat was con- 
ceived by Helen Randolph, who ap- 
pliqued an ultramodern, futuristic 
bathing girl in startling colors to the 
back of her beach outfit. The two- 
piece lounging suit originated by Lo- 
raine Johnson consists of trousers 
and coat, trimmed with orange braid 
and juvenile bathing beauty motifs, 
and is intended to keep off sunburn. 

Using up old flour bags this way 
is a particularly happy inspiration 
which the baker can well afford to 
promote, as the cost to the wearer is 
so slight she can afford to have sev- 
eral made in different ways, while 
the durability of the material makes 
it especially suitable for beach wear. 





in part, or to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent of the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 
State Street, New York. 


oso 
VISITING EASTERN MARKETS 


E. J. Winkler, of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, is spending a 
month visiting the flour trade in cen- 
tral, eastern and southeastern states. 
Like most Pacific Coast mills, the Spo- 
kane company is looking for a certain 
amount of outlet in the eastern and 
southeastern trade field as a result of 
the shortage of wheat in central states. 
Mr. Winkler’s company makes both hard 
and soft wheat flours. 
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NOTES 

N. S. Mitchell, feed broker, Minne- 
apolis, was a Chicago visitor last week. 

Wallace Templeton, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain, is on a several 
weeks’ vacation. 

E. J. Winkler, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, called at this office June 20. 
He left on a trip to eastern markets. 

M. A, Miller, secretary of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., spent a few 
days in Chicago last week visiting the 
trade. 

A. W. Bennett, general manager of 
the Bob White Flour Mills, Kingfisher, 
Okla., was in Chicago last week visiting 
the trade. 


John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 

































W ISCONSIN millers, at their recent midsummer meeting in Oshkosh, had a fine day of golf, with E. M. Schneider, of the H. P. 
Some of the players are seen in the above pictures. Left to right, they are: C. H. 
Hooker, Northwestern Milling Co., Wausau; F. Pittlekow, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; Herman Pagel, Pagel Milling 
Co., Stevens Points; Mr. Schneider; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie; G. W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co; A. S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; Konrad Testwuide, Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan; E. B. DuBois, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis; S. C. Northrop, Globe Milling Co., Watertown; E. A. Vallee and W. H. Breur, Chase 


Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, as host. 


Bag Co., Milwaukee. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


OR a long time The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker has advocated editorially and in 

its personal contacts with the trade the abolition of 
the refilled flour sack. These efforts have always been 
applauded by millers, though until recently few of 
them seemed willing to risk the dis- 


THE KNELL pleasure of bakery customers by re- 
oF bi Sie fusing to handle used sacks. But the 
poe sack courage of millers lately has stiffened, 


no doubt very largely because the bak- 
ing industry itself has at last become aroused to the 
dangers of contaminated flour stocks. And, above all, 
both millers and bakers are aware of the growing in- 
terest of the consumer in sanitary bakeshops, and of 
the increasing probability that if they do not clean 
house themselves in the matter of the dirty flour sack 
the public, through its legislators, is likely to do it 
for them. 

Within recent months an active agency reflecting 
public opinion along these lines, and the attitude of 
the housewife in particular, has made itself apparent 
through the Household Science Institute, Chicago. 
This organization has been pointing out the dangers of 
the refilled flour sack to both miller and baker, and 
making constructive suggestions as to how to get rid 
of the nuisance. The institute has gone further than 
mere criticism and suggestion, and has begun educat- 
ing the housewife, through well-planned publicity, in 
methods of using the flour sack when once it has served 
its original purpose. Dozens of attractive designs, 
ranging in idea all the way from towels and aprons 
to pajamas and children’s dresses, have been worked 
out. The baker, therefore, has little more to do, as 
his part in this movement, than to offer his used sacks 
over the counter as a specialty that should not only. 
readily sell itself at approximately its cost to him 
but also serve to sell other products. 

The Household Science Institute has contributed a 
number of articles to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker describing its work, and elsewhere in 
this issue appears a statement from the same source 
outlining the refilled sack evil as it appears to the 
miller, These and other considerations were treated 
even more extensively in an illustrated article by 


Robert T. Beatty in The Northwestern Miller and ° 


American Baker of May 23. This article was re- 
ceived with general commendation throughout the mill- 
ing and baking industries, and numerous millers and 
bakers have taken the trouble to assure the author that 
they would join actively in the campaign to rid the 
industries of a totally indefensible practice. 

There is a sign of the times here for the pro- 
gressive baker to follow. It can be profitably capi- 
talized, and unquestionably will be. This line in a 
baker’s advertising copy, or placarded in his shop, 
would more than pay for the sacks: “All our flour is 
received in new sacks—we do not accept flour packed 
in refilled sacks.” But if it seems desirable to squeeze 
still further profit from the psychological moment, 
just add this line: “Used sacks for sale.” 
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“(XN ONFIDENTIALLY, I’m not tremendously in- 
terested in lower wheat prices and, consequently, 
lower flour prices. Our industry, as well as many 
other industries, can only reflect the prosperity of the 
farmer; and then, again, cheap flour leads to many 
ruinous competitive conditions in the 

CHEAP FLoUR >®king industry. Personally, I like to 
AND CHEAP see flour always high enough in cost to 
BREAD command respect. Cheap flour leads 
to cheap bread! The baking industry 

is only going to live and prosper by reducing quality 
wheat to quality bread. ‘You can fool some of the 
people some of the time’ with cheap bread and free 





bread, but today is the day of discrimination. Quality 
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bread will always sell, and sell big.” 
words of a big baker—a successful baker. 
repeated here anonymously for the reason that they 


But the writer of them 
no doubt would be perfectly willing to scatter his 
philosophy abroad. He is by no means the only baker 
who professes such a philosophy. He is, in fact, only 
representative of that large group of successful bak- 
ers who stand at the very peak of the industry’s 
progress. 

Unhappily, there is some reason to suspect that 
such men in the baking industry are not in the major- 
ity. Millers and flour salesmen continue to report 
that the flour trade is still rendered unhealthy by the 
cut price baker who believes he can beat the game at 
both ends by buying solely on a cutthroat competitive 
price basis. He does not see that in so doing he runs 
the inevitable risk of obtaining flour that is not only 
cheap in price but cheap in quality. He is blind to 
the fact that cheap ingredients do not give him greater 
profit, but rather less, because of cheapened product. 
But above all, he seems unaware of those higher con- 
siderations touched upon by the baker who is quoted 
above. “Our industry, as well as many other indus- 
tries, can only reflect the prosperity of the farmer. 

. . Personally, I like to see flour always high enough 
in cost to command respect.” <A good price to the 
farmer, a decent profit to the miller, and the respect 
of the consumer for the bread that he eats—these are 
the fundamentals of bakery prosperity. 


are from a personal letter. 


* * * 


RITING of unsound competitive factors in the 
baking industry, Mr. Robert T. Beatty said, in 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker of Jan. 
25: “Competition within their own ranks has done 
more to break down the morale of the retail baking 
trade than anything from without. At 


UNSOUND least, this is the contention of some 
COMPETITION Minneapolis retailers. They claim that 
IN THE P sas : 

BAKING this competition, made possible only 
TRADE by unwise and too elastic credit privi- 


leges extended by mills and bakery 
supply houses, has wrecked many a promising young 
concern and, in turn, almost forced to the wall some 
of the older established ones.” 

Mr. Beatty was describing, in substance, a condi- 
tion that unfortunately seems to be not local to Min- 
neapolis, but widespread in the industry. The situa- 
tion has become so acute in some sections of the 
country as to command special attention; elsewhere it 
smolders with growing possibilities for danger. Vari- 
ous cures have been proposed, among them a clearing 
house for information conducted by bakery associa- 
tions. But no doubt the remedy lies largely with the 
allied trades. Without the co-operation of the man 
who gives the credit, little can be done. 

Allied tradesmen doing business in Indiana recently 
received a letter from Mr. C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, asking 
their support in dealing with the credit situation in 
that district. He said: 

“Our association has evidence of concrete cases of 
recent date where the credit departments of allied 
firms could have saved their company considerable in 
money and grief if a thorough investigation of the 
financial standing of certain baking firms or individ- 
uals had been made. Not only that—they would have 
offered protection to the firms that are striving to 
operate their business on a legitimate basis. 

“If the allied trades will discontinue the practice 
of extending unlimited credit to unscrupulous bakers, 
this will only be doing justice to the bakers who make 
it a practice to pay their bills promptly and, conse- 
quently, you could not be accused of assisting unfair 
competition, which jeopardizes the trade life of old- 
established, reputable firms and individuals.” 

It would seem that the obvious interest of the 
allied trades should guide their policies here. They 
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have as much at stake, possibly, as the bakers. Not 
only should they be concerned over the business wel- 
fare of every cilent; they should be particularly con- 
cerned for the good will of those successful bakers 
whose business is seriously menaced by the policy of 


* underwriting competition through unwise and excessive 


credits. eee 


fire stale bread nuisance is an old story, and yet 
bakers don’t exactly walk out of the convention 
when it’s mentioned. They may not be quite ready to 
do anything about it; still, they’re generally willing 
to listen when some new prophet tells them how the 
thing can be done. The trouble seems 
to be that no one has as yet been able 
to suggest an entirely painless process. 
Every one would like to have the op- 
eration safely over, but few can endure the thought 
of the surgeon’s table. 

Happily, there are at last some powerful examples 
of what can be done. Many bakers have already dared 
the knife and can now recount with pleasant remi- 
niscence the profitable sensations of wellbeing that 
have since blessed their courageous determination. In 
all recorded cases the result has repaid the effort. 
And today the baking industry has before it not only 
these fine examples, but the prophetic fact of stale 
bread laws that are being satisfactorily enforced in 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long Co., ad- 
dressing the New England bakers not long ago, put 
things in a forceful light. This was his summing up 
of the evil: “It represents an economic loss of thou- 
sands of dollars to our own individual businesses and 
of millions to the industry ($12,000,000 a year is the 
estimate). It is bad on the morale of our organiza- 
tion. It gives our greatest competitor, the chain store, 
a tremendous advantage over us. It does not assure 
fresh bread for the consumer, and, furthermore, tends 
to decrease bread consumption. It is a shameful 
waste of food. It is a source of danger from ‘rope.’ 
It sets up before men the temptation to dishonesty 
and, last of all, it tends to arouse in our dealers a 
disrespect for bread, an attitude which must be 
changed if our industry is to progress.” 

The huge waste of resources entailed in the return 
of stale bread certainly is not in the interest of the 
public nor can it be justified from the point of view 
of the breadstuffs industry on the plea that it in- 
creases flour consumption. It is an economic loss that 
must be borne by the baker or eventually passed on to 
the public. Looked at from the point of view of the 
baker’s cost sheet, it is wholly indefensible. If the 
baker is successful in passing it on to the public, it 
tends to reduce his sales; if he accepts it himself, it 
increases his costs and plays directly into the hands 
of the chain store competitor. 

Bakers have defended the return of stales, which 
amounts to no more than consignment selling, on the 
ground that it insures a fresh loaf for the housewife 
and thereby tends to increase consumption of bread. 
But, as Mr. Warrick points out, this could be true 
only if the attendant evil of “rolling” stale bread from 
one store to another under the fiction that it is still 
fresh bread could be abolished. This deception is 
graphically described by Mr. Warrick: “As the sales- 
man goes to serve the next dealer he takes the bread 
that came from the last store, gives it a squeeze or 
softens it up by rolling it on his leg or arm, and very 
glibly carries it in to his customer as a fresh loaf. 
The texture is torn, the loaf is damaged, and it goes 
out to the housewife as ‘fresh.’ She doesn’t know the 
cause of it, but she realizes that something is wrong 
with the loaf, and her confidence in the quality of this 
particular baker’s loaf is shaken.” Mr. Warrick might 
well have added that her confidence in all bread is 
likely to be shaken at the same time, with the neces- 
sary and more far-reaching result of lessened rather 
than increased bread consumption. 


THE STALE 
BREAD EVIL 
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‘Tbe ‘Pennsylvania ‘Bakers’ Annual Seeting 


HE annual convention of the Pennsylvania 

Bakers’ Association, held at Galen Hall, 

Wernersville, June 4-6, was a successful 

gathering of representative bakers and allied 

tradesmen. Brief, but well conducted and 
constructive, business sessions formed a background 
for a general get-together and good time, which after 
all, is reason enough for any such affair, bringing 
about, as it does, a closer bond between salesman and 
customer, better feeling and understanding between 
competitors. 

All outdoor sports were handicapped severely from 
June 4 until the morning of the closing day by a dull, 
drizzling rain, and golf was an aquatic sport only 
really enjoyed by the web-footed. Therefore, while a 
limited number ventured forth on those two bad days, 
the rest found companionship and pleasure at cards, 
parties, large or small, dry or damp, and though out- 
side it was unpleasant, within the hotel and cottages 
warmth and friendliness prevailed. On June 6 the sun 
shone to the joy of all. 


American Bakers Association Day 


The business sessions were opened on June 4 with 
“America” led by Mort Towle, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., followed by a very beautiful and appropriate invo- 
cation by the Rev. Herman F. Miller. A sincere and 
cordial welcome was extended to the convention by 
the Hon. J. Henry Stump, mayor of Reading, to which 
James B. Dwyer, vice president of the association, re- 
sponded, expressing his appreciation of this hospitality. 

The annual address of the president, Gerard R. 
Williams, was no cut and dried speech, but a terse, 
interesting summary of conditions in the industry in 
that state. He also spoke with warm appreciation of 
the work of the executive committee under Horace 
W. Crider, and the successful operation of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. The Pennsylvania survey, under 
George A. Stuart and Robert Haneman, he mentioned 
as another contribution to the progress of the industry. 
He closed his remarks by thanking all for their hearty 
co-operation during the year. 

The condensed report of the secretary, C. C. Latus, 
showed a steady growth in membership, while the re- 
port of the treasurer, George W. Fisher, showed a 
balance on June 1 of $5,879. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees: nominating, Benjamin Apple, L. J. Schumaker, 
Horace W. Crider, Charles E. Gunzenhauser, John L. 
Shulz; resolution, William F. Seaman, Raymond Fet- 
zer, A. L. Parks, S. S. Watters and Carl F. Stroeh- 
mann; auditing, E. S. Manbeck, J. T. Eames, J. K. 
Freymeyer. 

Thomas F. Smith, organization field man of the 
American Bakers Association, in talking of the work 
of that association, said that the big problem of the 
baker was more sales, to induce which the public must 
be educated away from faddists, too diverse foods, etc. 
He pointed out that the curve of consumption of baked 
products, which during the World War fell below the 
curve of population, has never returned and that it 
was this difference the baker must recover. While, 
heretofore, bakers had only taken the business the 
housewife handed them, from now on they must sell 
her the things she thought she could make better, 
through products of quality and better merchandising. 
Mr. Smith, with a loaf of bread cut apart, showed 
that the material in it cost 42.64 per cent, shop ex- 
pense 21, administration 6.32, route selling and deliv- 
ery 22.5, which was practically the whole loaf, leaving 
for the baker only the crust. Thus the big problem 
was to legitimately increase profit, to which end the 
association can help the baker, big or little, in every 
department of shop management and operation. Mr. 
Smith outlined the program of the association, ex- 
plained its plans and purposes for the coming year, 
and urged bakers to use all its facilities and especially 
to have their bread scored regularly. 


An Interesting Debate 


Mr. Smith was followed by a very entertaining fea- 
ture, a debate between Miss Carolyn White, daughter 
of Robert A. White, of the Manbeck Baking Co., on 
the affirmative, and Miss Fern Traxler on the negative 
side of the subject, “Resolved, That the Baking In- 
dustry Is One of the Most Important Factors in the 
Lives of the People of Any Nation.” 

The points on the affirmative side were well chosen. 
being, briefly, because of the millions given employment 
in the industry, because of the food value, because 
of the purity of the product and, finally, because of 
what the history of bread eating people proves. On 
the negative side, Miss Traxler brought out some of 
the fallacies and arguments put forth by faddists 
and alarmists, and these were disproved in turn in 


By L. MM. Barnes 


rebuttal. One of her points was: “Did Adam ‘and Eve 
have bread in the Garden of Eden? No, they had 
fruit and vegetables!’ To which Miss White said: 
“Did they have bread? No! Did they have a tele- 
phone? No, but they would have one now.” Both 
girls are being graduated this year from the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, and their charm and 
fresh enthusiasm furnished a delightful half hour. 
They were congratulated by Mr. Apple on behalf of 
the association on their poise, and each was presented 
with a little gift. 


Bakery Engineers’ Day 


On the morning of June 5 when the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers had charge of the session, 
George A. Stuart, of the bureau of markets, depart- 
ment of agriculture of Pennsylvania, was the chief 
speaker. Through research and experiments he was 
well qualified to talk on his topic, “Why Pennsylvania 
Bakers Should Use Pennsylvania Flour.” He pointed 
out that with the co-operation of the department of 
agriculture, farmers had in the last three years de- 
creased the varieties of wheat grown in the state 
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from 45 to 5, and in so doing had improved both the 
yield and quality, and close study of the soil had shown 
in what parts of the state the best protein could be 
obtained. These farmers, he said, must grow wheat as 
part of their crop rotation, and he urged bakers to 
help them by using it, especially as it has been proven 
that a good amount of Pennsylvania soft red winter 
wheat flour (25@50 per cent) restored the loaf flavor 
demanded by the public. He pointed out in closing 
that New York, Maryland and other near-by states 
were realizing the value of Pennsylvania wheat and 
were using it successfully in their products. 

The next feature was a discussion of controllable 
factors in plant operation, led by F. F. Hauser, of the 
Stroehmann Bakery, Norristown. Among the impor- 
tant facts brought out were several in relation to the 
invisible loss in the blender, 144@1% per cent, of 
which, however, an extraordinarily high percentage of 
the loss by evaporation could be recovered through 
absorption in the processes. The advisability of know- 
ing the exact amount of liquid that might be used suc- 
cessfully in the batch was shown to mean dollars and 
cents to the baker. The importance of checking yields 
at the divider, keeping them neither overscaled nor 
underscaled, the necessity of accurate scales in the 
dough room for small ingredients, the variance in pro- 
duction per man per hour, depending on shop equip- 
ment and efficiency of organization, from 150 to 200 
lbs, and the necessity of choosing the most suitable fuel 
for a uniform baked product were all emphasized. 
Among the many who contributed ably to the discus- 
sions were Fred Haller, Clair Mohr, W. E. Doty, 
Frank Gunzenhauser, John L. Shulz, C. O. Case, Doug- 
las McIntyre and H. Y. Burton. 

The report of the treasurer, Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
of The Fleischmann Co., was read by H. Y. Burton, 
of the same company, because of Mr. Ashbridge’s ill- 
ness, and greetings from George Tassie, president of 
the engineers’ society, were also read. 


Sales Promotion 


The meeting on June 6 was in the hands of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association, with Robert A. 
White in the chair. Many helpful points for the im- 
provement of sales were brought out, Roy Rhea, of 
Rhea’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, speaking in a most inter- 
esting manner of “The Successful Retail Baker.” 

The following officers were unanimously elected for 
the coming year: James B. Dwyer, Erie, president; 
William F. Seaman, Hamburg, vice president; George 
W. Fisher, Huntington, treasurer; C. C. Latus, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. The executive committee included 
G. A. Wilde, Pittsburgh, re-elected for three years, 
John L. Shulz, Pittstown, and Charles Kepner, Con- 
nelsville, for one year. Before the meeting closed reso- 
lutions were passed, one thanking Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Haneman for their work at the bureau of markets, 
another urging support to the amendment to be voted 
on this year giving an appropriation to the State Col- 
lege, and a third thanking the trade press for its ac- 
tivity and asking its support by the industry. 


Social Events 


A special committee was appointed this year for 
a “surprise” feature. Of this, O. Roland Read, of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., was chairman and 
the entertainment took the form of an old-time “Medi- 
cine Show,” the like of which has not been seen in 
many years. It had been planned to give this out of 
doors, but the bad weather prevented, so it was held 
in the dance hall. Here booths and wheels were set 
up and you carried home a blanket, doll, shawl or 
nothing, as it was your lucky or unlucky day. No one 
reported breaking the bank, although several excellent 
systems were tried out. The vaudeville was heartily 
applauded. 

The committee, headed by George P. Reuter, of 
the Mali-Diastase Co., New York, arranged for the 
masquerade and dance the evening of June 5 and gave 
a number of most attractive prizes, including a clock, 
desk set, ice tea set, etc. Prize winners were as fol- 
lows: Charles T. Kepner, Connellsville, for the funniest 
male costume; Mrs. L. E. Bowman, Pittsburgh, for 
the funniest female costume; Mrs. E. R. Braun, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, for the most elaborate woman’s costume; 
Edwin C. Johnson, Boston, for the most elaborate 
man’s costume; Mrs. William H. Besarick, Reading, 
for the most original woman’s costume; Howard 
Braun, Pittsburgh, for the most original man’s cos- 
tume. Charles E. Baker, Pittsburgh, son of Louis J. 
Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros., won the prize for the 
best advertising costume representing the industry of 
the entrant. 

Prize Winners 


Pennsylvania bakers are always fortunate in having 
a large number of very charming ladies attending 
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BRETWEEN business sessions of the recent convention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
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Association, Fred Burrall, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co; David H. Crock and W. 


Association at Wernersville, there was ample opportunity for those attending to 
renew old acquaintances and make new ones, as testified by the snapshots re- 
produced above. Top row, left to right: Louis Schnipp, Richard Lee Saylor, Say- 
lor’s Bakery, Tamaqua, Ralph Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., George W. 
Peters, Samuel Bell & Sons; S. S. Watters, baker, Pittsburgh, R. H. Ague, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Mrs. Watters, A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co; W. E. Powers, 
Read Machinery Co., C. Stoecklein, Stoecklein Baking Co., Pittsburgh, F. J. Con- 
nolly, Hardesty & Stineman; Benjamin Apple and his sons D. Bauer and John, 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. Second row: John F. Spain, Worcester Salt 
Co., George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co; Gerard R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, I. T. Saylor, Saylor’s Bakery, Tamaqua, Louis J. Ferdinand, 
Power City Baking Co., Hazleton, John J. Salvator, Power City Baking Co., Hasle- 
ton; H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour Mills Co., Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers 


C. Doty, Washburn Crosby Co; S. Reed Morningstar, Hagerty Baking Co., Philips- 
burg, Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh. Third row: I. W. Cauler, 
Wright’s Bakery, New Holland, Rabph Hein, A. P. Caldwell; Joseph L. Walker and 
J. J. Fahey, Larabee Flour Mills Co; Pennsylvania graduates of the American 
Institute of Baking; W. A. Hill, Midland Flour Milling Co., Mrs. W. W. Stiele, 
H. Muller-Thym, T. Marshall Holt, Acheson Flour Co., Inc., Mrs. G. Donald 
Fisher. Bottom row: H. M. MacNeal, Pittsburgh Pretzel Co., W. D. Scharadin, 
Orwigsburg, John Schweller; Ralph Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., Henry 
R. Newcomb, The Fleischmann Co; C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker, secretary of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, George W. Fisher, treasurer of the association; J. B. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, newly elected president of the association; F. A. Motta, Champion Machinery 
Co., George Petri, Petri & Jones. 








their conventions, and this year was no exception. 
Many of them played bridge both afternoons, and 
among the winners were Mrs. S. Reed Morningstar, 
Mrs. Benjamin Levy, Mrs. E. R. Braun, Mrs. George 
W. Fisher, Mrs. L. E. Bowman and Mrs. Carolyn 
White. 

In the golf tournament at Galen Hall, the low 
gross winner was R. T. Hambleton, of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., who shot a low 
gross of 78. ; 

The winner of the low net score was August Dietz, 


baker, Canonsburg, Pa., who shot 94 with a handicap 
of 33, giving him a net score of 61. 

C. W. Allen, of the Bedford (Pa.) Sanitary Bakery, 
won the kicker’s handicap with a net score of 67. 

The prizes were donated by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, the Washburn Crosby Co., and the Galen 
Hall management. R. T. Hambleton, C. H. Bollinger 
and G. Donald Fisher constituted the golf committee. 
A. R. Tucker, chairman, was unable to attend, having 
suffered a broken ankle. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase Co., again 


proved his ability at organizing a party of New York- 
ers attending the convention. Those in this group who 
went down on June 2 were M. Lee Marshall, J. J. 
Fahey, Joseph A. Lee, H. N. Weinstein, Henry New- 
comb, Richard Meyer, W. J. Morris, Jr., Joseph Bam- 
brick, Frank Lyons, Benjamin Littman, Carl Mueller, 
Warren Wheeler and Walter D. Phillips. 

Charles S. Sharp, of the Hubbard Oven Co., was 
responsible for a pleasant time when on the afternoon 
of June 4 he arranged a pinochle and poker contest, 
his firm donating the prizes of two traveling bags, 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


By Robert T. Beatty 





shipment. 


interest. 





premiums on cash wheat will be. 


of a fairly liberal carry-over. 





AKERS are simply marking time, so far as flour buying is 
concerned. The smaller ones are piecing out their re- 
quirements by week-to-week buying from jobbers or from 

mill warehouse stocks, with occasional carload orders for mill 
The medium-sized and larger buyers have flour going 
forward right along, and are gradually cleaning up old bookings. 
So far as new buying is concerned, however, they evince little 


New crop southwestern quotations are available but, accord- 
ing to reports, bookings to date have been extremely light. 
Spring wheat millers cannot quote for new crop shipment yet. 
They realize that it would be dangerous to figure on anywhere 
near present feed prices and, of course, there is no knowing what 


The baking trade generally is bearing in mind the promise 
According to Bradstreet’s report, 
the visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada for 


tively low. 


competition. 


ern area. 
late. 


the week ending June 16 was 151,595,000 bus, compared with 
78,451,000 a year ago. 


bearish, in view of the present domestic crop outlook. 


Wheat prices have gradually receded and are now compara- 
The buyers for the larger bakery combinations, how- 
ever, are not particularly anxious to see very low prices on flour. 
They know from experience that cheap flour leads to ruinous 
They want to see prices remain on a basis that 
will reflect prosperity to the farmer, and high enough to com- 
mand respect from all concerned. 


World crop conditions are not at all unfavorable. 
dispatches report growing conditions as improved in central 
Europe, but weather is still rather cold for growth in the north- 
Argentina and Australia have been free shippers of 
The outlook in North America is good. The weather is 
clearing and is more favorable for harvesting in the Southwest, 


while recent heavy rains have improved prospects in the North- 
west and western Canada. 





This by some might be construed as 


Cable 








which were won by L. J. Kester, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and William Corl, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 

The Kotten Machine Co., Inc., Brooklyn, had on 
display a “Dandy” Cake Depositor that can be used 
with equal success by small and large bakers for scal- 
ing and depositing all sizes of pans. 

The executive committee met immediately after the 
convention adjourned and reorganized by electing Mr. 
Latus as secretary. 

The following delegates and alternates to the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association convention in Chicago in Sep- 
tember were chosen: Delegates, W. J. Freihofer, Phila- 
delphia; L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia; S. S. Watters, 
Pittsburgh; J. B. Dwyer, Erie; Horace W. Crider, 
Homestead; Benjamin Apple, Sunbury; Carl F. 
Stroehmann, Williamsport. Alternates, E. R. Braun, 
Pittsburgh; E. S. Manbeck, Harrisburg; C. J. Layfield, 
Hazleton; William F. Seaman, Hamburg; Fred C. 
Haller, Pittsburgh; Charles T. Kepner, Connellsville; 
Gerard R. Williams, Scranton. 

Many of the bakers and allied tradesmen did not 
register, and therefore the complete attendance is not 
shown. The names of those who did sign up follow: 


Bakers Registered 


R. H. Angle, Shippensburg. 

Cc. W. Allen, Bedford. 

Benjamin and John A. Apple, Butter Krust Baking Co., 
Sunbury. 

Charles, L. J., Michael J. and William Baker, 7 
Bros., Pittsburgh. 

B. F. Bastain, Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. 

D. Bauer, Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. 

Martin G. Beyer, Pittsburgh. 

I. L. Bowman, Annville. 

BE. R. and E. R. Braun, Jr., Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Charles W. Breuninger, Breuninger Bros., Strasburg. 

L. M. Bricker, Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster. 

R. A. Britton, Firch Baking Co., Erie. 

J. M. Bruce, Blackwood (N. J.) Bakery. 

E. J. Burry, Pittsburgh. 

R. W. Carey, Wilkes-Barre, 

Isaac Cauler, Wrights Bakery, New Holland. 

J. Leonard and J. Richard Conley, Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Horace W. Crider, Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. 

J. F. Dick, Shamokin. 

August Dietz, Canonsburg. 

George H., Dare, Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Baker 


J. B. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie. 

Cc. R. Evans, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., Lancaster. 

R. G. Fetzer, Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown. 

L. J. Ferdinand, Power City Baking Co., Hazleton. 

A. N. Fishel, J. B. Fishel Bakery, York. 

G. Donald and George W. Fisher, Huntington. 

Cc. A., Stanley and William J. Freihofer, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. K. Freymeyer, Elizabethtown. 


E. S. Glass, Duncannon. 

Charles S. Goodman, Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster. 

Clyde Grater, F. Grater & Son, Pittsburgh. 

Charles and F. Gunzenhauser, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., 
Lancaster. 

H. W. Hall, Temple. 

Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. A. Hanna, Parks Bakery, Kingston. 

Fred F. Hauser, Stroehmann Bakery, Norristown. 

Frank R, Hays, Hays Baking Co., Oil City. 

Cc. T. Kepner, Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville. 

L. A. and W. A. Kley, Phoenixville. 

E. Koehler, Koehler & Eretz, Lansdale. 

A. G. Kurtz, Wright Bakery, New Holland. 

c. J. Layfield, Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co. 

R, H. Levy, Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co., Kingston. 
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. J. Link, Columbia. 
. F. Lutze, 8S. B. Mowland Co., Philadelphia. 
. A. McGregor, Scranton. 





Douglas L. McIntyre, American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

H. B. MacNeal, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Pretzel Co. 

Andrew Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading. 

J. G. Mailey, Latrobe. 

E. S.. M. E. and P. W. 
Harrisburg. 

Gregory Marchl, Germantown. 

L. H. Michel, Philadelphia. 

Ezra Minnich, York. 

Clair Mohr, Allentown. 

S. Reed Morningstar, Hagerty Baking Co., Philipsburg. 

Nathan Nafe, Coatesville. 

A. L. Parks, Parks Bakery, Kingston. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md. 

N. E. Reed, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., Lancaster. 

Rehr Brothers, Birdsboro. 

Lee Roush, Beaver. 

Cc. H. Ruhl, Ruhl’s Bakery, Penbrook. 

I. T. and R. L. Saylor, Saylor’s Bakery, Tamaqua. 

J. J. Salvator, Power City Baking Co., Hazleton. 

William D. Scharadin, Orwigsburg. 

Robert R. Schofer, Schofer’s Quality Bakery, Reading. 

John Schoeller, Norristown. 

B. G. Schonberger, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc. 

John L. Shulz, Pottstown. 

Albert M. Schratt, S. B. Mowland Co., Philadelphia. 

L. J. Schumaker, American Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadel- 


Manbeck, Manbeck Bread Co., 


, Lancaster. 


phia. 
D. C. Shull, York. 
Thomas B. Smith, Schmidt Bakery, Harrisburg. 
Rex Smith, Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 
R. W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co.. 
A. F. Steinmetz, Carnegie. 
Christian Stoecklein, Stoecklein Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 
E. Stoeneber, Blackwood (N. J.) Bakery. 
Cc. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bakery, Williamsport. 
F. L. Stritzibger, Williamsport. 
M. 8S. Sullivan, York. 
R. E. Teichman, Freihofer Baking Co., Reading. 
J. E. Ungerman, McKeesport. 
Jacob Wagner, Coatesville. 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh. 
Gustave A. Wilde, Pittsburgh. 
R. A. White, Manbeck Bread Co., Harrisburg. 
Vv. A. Whitmore, Mercersburg. 
H. E. Wright, Wright’s Bakery, New Holland. 
Gerard R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Acheson Flour Co., Inc., A. D. Acheson, C. H. Bollinger, 
T. Marshall Holt, 

American Bakers Association, Thomas F. Smith. 

American Bakery Materials Co., G. W. Greenwood. 

American Bread Wrapper Co., Emil Frisch, E. J. Santo. 

American Can Co., W. E. Stolk. 


, American Machine & Foundry Co., J. W. Beck. 


American Oven & Machine Co., C. J. Wheatland. 

Baker Perkins Co., Inc., J. H. Cunningham. 

Bakers Club, Inc., Frank A. Lyon. 

Bakers’ Helper, G. N. Lemke. 

Bakers Review, Warren Wheeler. 

Bakers Weekly, Albert Klopfer, Frank S. Bamford. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, George Mala. 

J. H. Bast & Co., J. H. Bast. 

Behrens Products Co., Curt Behrens. 

Samuel Bell & Sons, George W. Peters. 

Bennett Oven Co., Sidney Bennett. 

A. D. Boyer. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Mynor Ewing. 

Champion Machinery Co., F. A. Motta. 

Claro Milling Co., J. B. Connell. 

Commander Milling Co., C. E. Mounts. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Christian Koch. 

J. H. Day Co., W. J. Grant. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., H. M. Hartman, E. A. Carl. 

Bruce Dodson & Co. H. E. Dillingham. 

John Driver Co., J. Harvey Rex, R. M. Bell. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., W. H. Springgay. 


E. M. Peek, D. R. Fink, J. 


* Duluth-Superior Milling Co., I. Klein. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., J. A. Swindell. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., R. D. Thompson. 


‘Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., G. W. Greenwood. 


Ferbe Co., W. H. Higgins. 
The Fleischmann Co., R. W. Griggs, Henry R. Newcomb, 





J. A. Lee, W. T. Gough, H. Y. Burton, H. C. Elste, 
William Siebert, Philip S. Lord, B. Rosenthal, Howard 
E. Allen, Theodore C. Brennecke. 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., W. C. Thomas. 

Gwinn Milling Co., C. H. Culbertson. e 

Hardesty & Stineman, R. C. Stineman, F. J. Connolly. 

A. 8S. Hart. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Charles S. Sharp. 
International Milling Co., Howard L. 
ford, R. H. Ague, Earl Bremer. 
International Salt Co., H. E. Craft, D. M. Kadel. 
Invisible Color Print Corporation, J. W. Kuhne. 

H. A. Johnson Co., E. C. Johnson. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Victor Gasper, 
Cc. C. MacBurney. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Adam Ziegler. 

King Midas Mill Co., C. E. Vickery, H. W. Gunderson, W. 
J. Dougherty. 

Charles Koch & Co., Herman Koch. 

Kotten Machine Co., 


Blumer, J. T. Lip- 


Benson Littman, 


George W. Knappman, Thomas S. 
Vierow. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., J. J. Fahey, A. F. Jamison, J. 
Walker. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., R, R. Sanborn. 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., William Corl. 

J. R. Lloyd Co., J. R. Lloyd. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., H. M. Rittmeyer. 

W. E. Long Co., W. E. Long. 

John C. McAlpine. 

Malone Oil Co., E. S. Follmer. 

Malt-Diastase Co., George P. Reuter, G. A. Jahn. 

Mauser Mill Co., J. E. Lentz, E. E. Smith, — 

Edward May & Sons, Harry C. May. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., W. A. Hill, Carl B. Warkentin. 

Monarch Milling Co., Reed Jones, James J. Mills. 

H. Muller-Thym. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., G. H. Batchelder, 
G. H. C. Marsh. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., R. Strassberger, 
S. W. Moyer, Joseph Bambrick. 

New England Flour Co., Clarence O. Case. 

New Era Milling Co., E. Walter Long. 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Purves, Miss L. M. Barnes. 

Ohio Wax Paper Co., R. A. Porter. 

H. H. Ottens Mfg. Co., L. G. Brennecke. 

Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, George A. Stuart, 

A. Haneman. 

Pennsylvania State College, E. K. Hinschman. 

Philadelphia Malt Extract Co., Daniel Hoffman. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., J. L. Carroll, I. C. Maghran, R. 
J. Schuette, J. S. Hitchins, C. L. Ryder. 

Cc. M. Pitt & Sons Co., G. A. Starner. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Association, H. R. Thomas. 

Procter & Gamble Co., M. E. Thompson, H. H. Whitting- 
ton, P. J. Harvey, J. J. Grim. 

Quality Bakers of America, E. B. Nicolait. 

Robert Rall. 

Read Machinery Co., O. R. Read, W. H. Burnham, W. E. 
Powers. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., A. V. Krumsieg, G. Meyers, 
A. Zareck. 

James J. Rodgers, James J. Rodgers. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., J. B. Christie. 

Saftee Glass Co., George F. Swartz. 

Seaboard Flour Corporation, P. H. Hansen, S. 
nenholz. 

Ad Seidel & Sons, N. P. Dare. 

Southwark Foundry & Machinery Co., Robert Temple. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., J. Juul, W. C. Mansfield. 

Standard Oven Co., C. E. Hartzell, E. E. Lotzbire. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., E. C. Hoffman, W. J. Slagle. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., E. W. Stewart. 

Jesse C. Stewart Co., A. P. Cole. 

Stokes Milling Co., C. M. Williams. 

Sparks Milling Co., Oscar Moore, Richard Sparks. 

Springfield Milling Co., Inc., A. L. Ruenitz. 

Thompson & Co., E. K. Thompson. 

Traymore Tailoring Co., W. H. Teaf. 

Union Steel Products Co., C. F. Gaffney. 

Van Houten Co., Walter G. Henderson. 

Washburn Crosby Co., W. E. Doty, David H. Crock, R. 
T. Hambleton, Mort Towle. 

Weber Flour Mills Co., H. N. Weinstein. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., R. H. Addington. 

Williams & Holt, R. E. Williams. 

Worcester Salt Co., J. F. Spain. 


Baker, A. S&S. 
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N traveling about among bakers in different 
sections of the country, in cities and’ smaller 
communities alike, and in discussing tendencies 
in the trade with. operators of both wholesale 
and retail plants, one cannot help being im- 
ressed with the rapid growth and development of the 
principle of delivering the products of the industry 
direct to the homes of ultimate consumers. In _ the 
Middle West and the central states particularly, where 
competition is extremely keen, bakers are turning to 
the house-to-house method of merchandising their 
as a means of competing with the chain stores 
and the large consolidations, both of which are gener- 
ally selling at lower prices than the independent firms. 
The idea of house-to-house delivery of bakery prod- 
ucts is by no means new. For some time it has been 
tried out with varying degrees of success, but it has 
only been in recent years that it has gone forward as 
rapidly as it is now advancing. There are, of course, 
some very large baking organizations aperemee upon 
this basis, but the present growth in the house-to-house 
delivery system is to be found among the medium- 
sized independent wholesale bakers, who have found 
price competition with their larger competitors ex- 
tremely difficult to meet, and the growth of chain gro- 
cery store systems gradually curtailing their sales out- 
lets in the grocery field. 


House-to-House Delivery Methods 


T is interesting to note that, in developing house- 

to-house delivery methods, two different lines have 
been followed by bakers attempting this work. In 
some cases they are sending their own trucks and men 
out on the neighborhood routes, and operating very 
much along the lines followed by milk and ice com- 
panies. Others are selling their products outright to, 
men who own their own trucks, select their own routes 
and run their businesses very much as would any other 
distributor of merchandise. Where the bakers main- 
tain their own trucks and salesmen, they sell their 
goods to the housewives at prevailing retail prices. 
In the cases where they sell their products to men who 
own their own trucks and bear the expense of truck 
maintenance and sales costs, the prevailing wholesale 
prices are obtained, and these men, in turn, sell the 
goods to the homes at retail prices. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
respective merits of these two methods of house-to- 
house delivery of bakery goods. Both have their in- 
dividual advantages and disadvantages. General ob- 
servation, however, leads to the conclusion that in the 
larger cities the bakeries find it better to own and 
control their own routes, while in the districts where 
the routes are run through the country or in neigh- 
boring towns, the system of selling to men who have 
their own trucks is preferred. In either case the baker 
is getting his products delivered direct to the homes 
of the consumers, which is the chief aim in this method 
of merchandising. 

Since these two means work to the same end and 
purpose, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
house-to-house delivery of bakery products can be 
considered in the aggregate. And there are both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable factors in this method of 
selling. Before any undertaking can be entirely suc- 
cessful, the disadvantages facing it must be thoroughly 
understood, and bakers who are now engaged in, or 
who are considering entering, this method of merchan- 
dising, must realize that it has its limitations. 

In the first place, one of the essentials of house-to- 
house merchandising is for the salesman to arrive at 
a time convenient to the housewife. As a general 
thing, this period is rather limited. She either has her 
day’s work to do, and doesn’t like to be bothered while 
in the midst of it, or is going calling, or shopping, or 
has other things to do than purchase bakery products. 
Then again, she may want some coffee cake or sweet 
rolls at some particular hour, and will go to the neigh- 
borhood bakery for them, rather than wait for the 
house-to-house salesman. All in all, the hours favor- 
able for selling under this method are limited, and 
routes have to be governed er This difficulty 
is largely confined to the cities and towns, for in the 
tural districts bread salesmen find one time of the day 
about as favorable as another. 

Furthermore, the average housewife likes to shop 
around, She wants to see a fairly large display of 
bakery products, even though she intends to buy but 
one or two articles. And usually she likes to look into 
the windows of two or three bakeries at different 
times. She may know exactly what she is going to buy 
and where she is going to get it, but she wants the 
Opportunity of looking around’ first. The baker’s 
wagon or truck which comes to her door may have a 
large and attractive display, but she feels as though 
she is being rather limited in her buying. Also, she 
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is inclined to feel resentful if the products she gets 
at her own door are not as good as she anticipated 
they would be. When she goes shopping, she makes 
her own selection of source; in other words, what she 
buys is done at her own volition. But not so with the 
goods brought to her door; there she feels she is sold 
something. This may not be just, but it is a condi- 
tion encountered in house-to-house selling, and one that 
cannot be overlooked. 


The Antagonistic Housewife 


A NOTHER difficulty that house-to-house bakers are 

encountering is the attitude of housewives toward 
this type of merchandising in general. In recent years 
there has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of house-to-house salesmen for all lines of merchandise, 
and in localities where this situation has been par- 
ticularly aggravated housewives have become antago- 
nistic to all salesmen who call at their homes. They 
feel that an undue amount of their time is being taken 
up by such calls and, consequently, they have become 
hardened to all house-to-house sales efforts. 

It is usually more difficult, also, to build up a 
permanent house-to-house business on staple articles, 
such as bread and other bakery products, than it is 
on a specialty. The housewife is familiar with prac- 
tically all lines of bakery products; she can get them 
at the neighborhood bakeries and grocery stores, and 
has really little incentive to wait for a salesman to 
come to her home. This objection is being met and 
overcome by many bakers, yet it is one that will al- 
ways demand consideration. 

Probably the greatest difficulty encountered by 
bakers who are trying to market their products direct 
to the homes of consumers is in getting sufficient 
salesmen of the proper ability. House-to-house selling 
is a form of merchandising different from any other, 
and requires a different type of sales ability in those 
who undertake it. Without the proper type of sales- 
men, the mere fact that bakers send their products 
to the housewive’s door will not produce satisfactory 
results. Many bakers who are operating in this man- 
ner state that their chief problem is one of getting 
salesmen of ability along this line, and that the ex- 
pansion of their businesses is often limited by their in- 
ability to obtain good house-to-house salesmen. This 
is a difficulty which confronts both the bakers who 
operate their own trucks and those who distribute 
their products through those men who have their own 
delivery equipment. 

Real though the foregoing difficulties are, they 
have been and are being largely overcome by numer- 
ous bakers who find that the advantages of house-to- 
house selling outweigh the disadvantages. One of 
the greatest advantages of this type of selling bakery 
products is that the entire distributive function is 
under one management. This is perhaps more true of 
those bakers who operate their own trucks or wagons 
than it is of those who sell to men who own their 
vehicles and control their routes. But in either case 
the baker has complete charge of the distribution 
of his products from the time they leave the ovens 
until they are loaded on trucks to go to the homes 
of the ultimate consumers. 

One of the greatest difficulties wholesale bakers 
encounter is the fact that they do not have control 
of the sale of their goods to consumers. They may 
succeed in getting their products upon the shelves 
or in the showcases of retail grocers and other mer- 
chants, but they must rely upon the sales efforts of 
these intermediaries to complete the final link in the 
distributing chain. True, advertising can and does 
create a consumer demand, but that alone is not suffi- 
cient. There must be actual sales effort back of the 
goods. At best the merchant can have only a minor 
interest in the products of any one baker, for likely 
he carries one or two other competing brands, and, 
after all, bakery products comprise but a very small 
portion of his sales. This is a disadvantage wholesale 
bakers have been trying to overcome for years, but 
the house-to-house baker is the only one who has ever 
been able to eliminate it entirely. 


The Problem of Returned Loaves 


JN many localities the return of stales has been one 
of the greatest evils confronting the wholesale bak- 
ing industry. A baker might sell a merchant 50 loaves 
of bread today, and take back half of them tomorrow. 
In other words, the sale to the merchant did not as- 
sure the baker that his products were going into 
actual consumption. This trouble, too, has been elimi- 
nated from the worries of the house-to-house baker. 
Through careful study he learns the approximate re- 
quirements of his routes from day to day, and gov- 
erns his output poser apes Even in the case of the 
bakers who sell their goods outright to men who run 


their own routes, the return problem is nonexistent, 
for these men are given to understand that what goods 
they buy are absolutely their own, and cannot be 
returned. Under these circumstances the men work 


_until their stocks are sold, for a carry-over would just 


about wipe out the profits on the sales they made. 
No matter which system of delivery the house-to- 
house baker employs, he is practically assured that his 
products are going into immediate consumption. 

It goes without saying that there is no comparison 
of the sales efforts which can be put behind a product 
by a salesman who is handling it exclusively and one 
who is faced with the necessity of selling many dif- 
ferent articles. The bakery house-to-house salesman 
sells only bakery products, while the clerk in a retail 
grocery store is handling so many articles that he sim- 
ply cannot put a great amount of sales effort behind 
any one commodity for a sustained period of time. In 
this phase of selling alone, the house-to-house baker 
seems to have an advantage over his competitors who 
are marketing their products through retail grocery 
stores. 

Aside from this, the man who is selling bakery 
products exclusively can study his line more intimately, 
and gain that added knowledge of it which so fre- 
quently means the difference between a sale and a 
refusal. He has both the time and the information 
which will enable him thoroughly to sell his customers 
upon the value and desirability of his merchandise. 


Handling the Dissatisfied Customer 


BAKERS who are delivering their products direct 

to consumers have an opportunity to serve their 
customers that is denied those who must use an inter- 
mediary between themselves and the housewives. 
Through their salesmen they can keep a constant check 
as to whether or not the housewife is satisfied with 
the goods she is receiving. Whenever any dissatisfac- 
tion or any other difficulty occurs, there is a direct rep- 
resentative of the bakery on hand to settle it. Con- 
tact of this character cannot be overestimated. 

Probably one of the greatest advantages enjoyed 
by house-to-house bakers is that they can maintain 
uniform prices for their products. This certainly is 
not true of the baker who distributes his products 
through retail stores. He may have a uniform price 
to all merchants, but there is no way of compelling 
the latter to retain an established price. One or two 
merchants may make a feature of the bread, offering 
it at cost or even less. Other storekeepers, particu- 
larly those who like to make at least a little profit 
on what they sell, become disgruntled, and simply 
drop the line of bread altogether, or at best their 
sales are much curtailed. 

This situation need never bother the house-to-house 
baker. He can maintain a uniform price for his prod- 
ucts as long as they belong to him, but once they are 
in the possession of another distributor he is powerless 
in this respect. Even the bakers who sell their goods 
outright to men who operate their own routes are not 
confronted by this problem, for these men are en- 
tirely dependent upon the profit they make from their 
bakery goods, and cannot use them as a feature, as 
so often do retail merchants, and particularly the 
chain stores. 

Another advantage that house-to-house bakers en- 
joy is that they can add distributing channels as they 
see fit. The baker who distributes his goods through 
the medium of retail grocery stores is confined by 
the number of such establishments in his logical trad- 
ing territory. Not so the baker who goes direct to 
the consumers. He can add as many routes as he 
sees fit, thereby reaching districts otherwise closed 
to him, and it makes no difference if the number of 
independent retail stores increases or decreases, His 
entire distributing system is under his own personal 
direction. 

It should not be taken for granted that the sending 
of trucks or wagons direct to the homes of consumers 
is all that is necessary in successful house-to-house 
merchandising. Advertising is just as essential for 
this class of bakers as it is for any other. Particu- 
larly for the baker who is just starting this method of 
merchandising is the building up of public confidence 
one of the first essentials. No better medium than 
advertising is known for this purpose. Quality, too, 
is as necessary here as elsewhere. Repeat orders are 
the life of house-to-house merchandising, and without 
quality they cannot be obtained. 

One of the first things that comes into the mind 
of a baker who is considering house-to-house mer- 
chandising is the problem of distributing costs. At 
the outset he is inclined to think that they will be 
materially increased by this method of operation. 
However, it is the opinion of many who have been 
engaged in this type of business for some time that 
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their distribution costs are relatively no 
higher than those of bakers who are 
marketing their products through inter- 
mediaries, 

In the first place, the wholesale baker 
who establishes house-to-house routes im- 
mediately gets retail prices for his prod- 
ucts. This will usually care for any in- 
creased costs he may incur. Then those 
who sell their goods to men who operate 
their own trucks find that their delivery 
and distribution expense for this busi- 
ness is really less than for that which is 
done through retail stores. Based upon 
the opinions of a number of bakers who 
are experienced in this type of merchan- 
dising, it is safe to say that distribut- 
ing costs are not relatively higher than 
in the other forms of selling. 

On the face of it, it would seem almost 
impossible for wholesale bakers to op- 
erate house-to-house routes and at the 
same time maintain distributive outlets 
through retail merchants. The two sys- 
tems are inimical. However, such does 
not seem to be the case in actual prac- 
tice. A baker in Ohio, who sells a good 
part of his output to men who go 
through the surrounding territory oper- 
ating their own delivery routes, explains 
that where he has established retail out- 
lets he is careful to see that routes are 
not run in competition with merchants. 
A baker in Illinois, who is operating on 
a similar basis, says that when he sells 
his products to these men he considers 
the sale in the same light as he does one 
to a retail merchant. He charges the 
same wholesale price to all, and is not 
concerned with the methods they take 
in disposing of the goods after they buy 
them, providing, of course, these means 
are commercially ethical. 

What the future may hold for house- 
to-house bakeries remains to be seen. 
They are now going through a stage of 
rapid development. There are yet nu- 
merous problems which they must solve, 
but they are possessed of many advan- 
tages with which to meet their difficul- 
ties. From the experience at hand it 
would seem that this method of mer- 
chandising offers independent wholesale 
bakers, and for that matter retailers, 
too, a means for meeting the competi- 
tion of chain stores and large consolida- 
tions which possesses much merit. It is 
more than likely that house-to-house 
bakeries will grow rapidly, both in num- 
bers and efficiency, during the next few 
years. 
oe 


The Baker’s Tourist 
Trade 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


HE secretary of the Ten Thousand 

Lakes Association of Minnesota esti- 

mates that tourists brought $82,000,- 
000 worth of business to the state last 
year. We do not know the means where- 
by this estimate was arrived at. In any 
event, the tourist trade in Minnesota is 
one of its great business attractions, 
which has been forging to the front so 
that now it is something really to conjure 
with. 

Some of the tourists stay in hotels and 
at resorts, some with friends, and an 
ever increasing number are camping out. 
During their stay within the borders of 
the state there is a general desire to treat 
them honestly, so that they may not leave 
dissatisfied. It is obvious, of course, that 
the baker comes into very close contact 
with the summer tourist. All those towns 
along big highways where the tourists 
come and go are attractive, so far as the 
baker is concerned. There always are 
breads, rolls, and a various line of pas- 
tries to be sold, and of course the baker 
is the source of these. 

Most small-town bakers are aware of 
the value of the tourist trade and, to a 
certain extent at least, everything is done 
to make that trade pay. Often, however, 
the attraction is not great enough; many 
a tourist passes by a dingy looking shop 
and goes on to the next town. 

Last year we were on the highways 
five months, my wife and family, as a 
necessity in the business in which I am 
engaged. This summer we shall be on 
the trail six or more months.. Thus we 
will come more or less directly in con- 








tact with the problem of bakery prod- 
ucts that we must have. We must, in 
other words, depend upon the village 
bakers along the road for a well-defined 
part of our food supply. If they operate 
on a “haywire” scale, and what we pur- 
chase with good money ranges from poor 
to indifferent, then, of course, some cer- 
tain degree of enjoyment is taken out of 
our average day. 

Tourists remember with joy the good 
things they bought at a bakery in one 
town, or what wonderful bread they ob- 
tained in another. After you have been 
on the road for many weary miles and 
finally pull up for mealtime, it is a pleas- 
ant sensation to have a treat awaiting 
you in the shape of good bread and pas- 
tries. The baker in every town along the 
way can help immeasurably in making 
the vacation time of the tourist one to 
look back upon with real pleasure. 

Many a small-town bakery along the 
highway has grasped the possibilities to 
be derived from the serving of light 
lunches in combination with the sale of 
regular bakery products. It often hap- 
pens’ that the noonday with the tourist 
means merely sandwiches, coffee, pie, 
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etc., and if a bakeshop is found where 
light lunches are served, nine out of ten 
would patronize such a place far more 
readily than a regular café, especially 
if the shop is clean and efficient looking. 
It is no secret with those who have been 
much on the road, touring the country, 
that the average restaurant is none too 
pleasant, and leaves no fragrant- mem- 
ories. If the village bakery can offset 
some of the offenses of the village café, 
the friendship and trade of the tourist 
could be gained. Poor food and poor, 
haphazard service will do more to ruin 
the disposition of a tourist than anything 
else. 

You bakers along the highway, bright- 
en up your shops for the coming season. 
Hang out a sign of welcome to the tour- 
ists, and talk with your customers and 
give them a little information on what 
they may expect ahead of them. If there 
are any attractions in the village or in 
the country adjacent, acquaint your vis- 
itors with these things. You will find 
that it pays, and you also will have the 
satisfaction that you are proving a friend 
to people who are really in need, at 
times, of every attention! 
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Courtesy, Co-operation and Good Bread 
By Charles W. Geiger 














N the night of Aug. 15, 1927, the 

plant of the Madera (Cal.) Baking 

Co. was completely destroyed by 
fire. Among the first to arrive at the 
scene was the proprietor, Nello Barsotti. 
It was well past midnight, and in a few 
hours his customers would be expecting 
their daily supply of fresh bread. His 
first thought was to avoid such disap- 
pointment, and arrangements at once 
were made by telephone by which a sup- 
ply was made available for distribution 
by his trucks. The next move was to get 
in touch with builders and machinery 
houses. Before the bricks had cooled, 
reconstruction began, and within 70 days 
after the fire the building was completed, 
and machinery installed and operating. 
One of the most complete baking estab- 
lishments in the San Joaquin Valley now 
stands on the site of what was a pile 
of ruins. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Barsotti 
to turn defeat into victory. Out of dis- 
aster he made a forward step by increas- 
ing the efficiency and capacity of his 
plant, in addition to further cementing 
the cordial business relations of his cus- 
tomers by his promptness in supplying 
their needs. 

In rebuilding the plant a second story 
was added, which provides space for stor- 
age of flour and room for a dough mix- 
ing department. The ovens and cake de- 
partment are on the street floor. Flour, 
sugar and other ingredients for bread 
making are elevated to the second floor 
by means of an electric conveyor. As the 
dough is mixed it is conveyed by gravity 
to the bakery below, where it is made in- 
to loaves and baked. The mixing room 
is built with insulated walls designed to 
maintain an even temperature at all 
times. A duplex refrigerating plant in- 
stalled near the mixer is used to equalize 
the temperature of the materials enter- 





ing into bread making and to lower the 
temperature of the mixing room during 
warm weather. The arrangement of the 
plant also has been changed to provide 
convenience and speed in the various op- 





A PICTURE SUPPLEMENT 
FOR FRAMING 


RACH month The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker pre- 
sents to its readers a colored sup- 
plement reproducing one of the most 
popular of this publication’s cover 
pictures. These inserts are suitable 
for framing or for some of the va- 
rious uses to which such things are 
put by the souvenir hunter. This 
month’s picture is “Water Mill at 
Sulgrave Manor,” a water color paint- 
ing by David Neave, a Scotsman. 
The old mill depicted stands on the 
Sulgrave Manor estate, Northamp- 
tonshire, Eng., once the home of the 
ancestors of the first president of the 
United States, George Washington. 
The mill was cunningly and uniquely 
built, for the only water supply came 
from a spring about 200 yards away. 
To secure the needful power a dam 
was formed with a deep cutting be- 
low it, making a drop of about 20 
feet, and the mill was erected over 
the dam. The millwheel, measuring 
16 feet in diameter, was placed inside 
the building and the water was car- 
ried off in a culvert running under 
the millhouse. When the water was 
low a windmill on the other side of 
the millpond was brought into use. 
The mill now stands silent—its 
pond full of reeds, wild fowl flitting 
hither and thither about the place. 
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erations. The delivery department at the 
rear is well lighted for indoor lo 
the early morning hours. 

When Mr. Barsotti started the Madera 
Bakery in 1918 he mixed all the breaq 
hy hand, and baked in a portable type 
oven. His output was 100 loaves a day 
It was good bread and his business grew, 
not by the proverbial leaps and bounds 
but steadily, each year showing more ang 
more customers. 

From a two-man plant the organiza. 
tion has grown to 15 regular employees 
handling 5,500 loaves of Kiddie Toag 
and Sealed Kleen bread a day, which 
is distributed by four trucks. 

As his business increased, Mr. Barsotti 
recognized the advantages of machinery 
in increasing his output. Electricity soon 
became one of his most able assistants 
in taking care of the growing demand, 

Each stage of development of the Ma- 
dera Baking Co. has been marked by the 
addition of some new electrical device to 
facilitate the work or to improve the 
quality of the product. The latest addi- 
tion is a New Era mixer, which han. 


ading in 


* dles with extreme accuracy and in a re- 


markably short space of time the dough 
mixing operations of the plant. This 
machine has a capacity of 2,400 loaves 
an hour. 

In the baking department is a double- 
deck Rainier electric oven having a total 
connected load of 60 kilowatts. A cake 
mixer, pan greaser and other electrical 
equipment complete the installation. 

When questioned as to the explanation 
of the growth of his business in the face 
of sharp competition, Mr. Barsotti gave 
as his reasons: first, a good product made 
from the best materials; second, co- 
operation on the part of his employees 
to maintain his established quality ; third, 
courtesy in all contacts with his custom- 
ers. 

oS 


Attractive Dishes from 
Bread 
By C. M. Litteljohn 


HERE is more in a loaf of bread 

than meets the eye. This is well 

exemplified in the interesting little 
folder which is helping to sell Davidson's 
breads in Seattle, and which is teaching 
housewives of that Pacific Northwest city 
the greater value that lurks in the loaf, 
and the variety of uses to which bread 
may be put in making interesting dishes 
for different meals. 

The Davidson Baking Co., 800 Thir- 
teenth Avenue, Seattle, has prepared a 
leaflet of these recipes, entitled “Dainties 
from Your Bread Box,” which features 
such examples of culinary art as a fish 
stuffing with a whole cup of Davidson's 
ideal bread, crumbled from the loaf, a 
conserve crumb pudding from the David- 
son 100 per cent whole wheat loaf, and 
a French toast made from slices of Da- 
vidson’s health bread, with honey. 

From bread macaroons to tortens, meat 
sandwiches and stuffed pork chops, there 
is a wide range of dishes which suggest 
intriguing ways of using the Ideal loaf, 
the whole wheat loaf, Purina wheat loaf, 
the wheat raisin broad, and butter made 
loaf shortened with pure creamery but- 
ter, and the health bread which is made 
with high grade whole wheat flour, fresh 
sweet milk, and pure strained honey. 

The folder of “Dainties from Your 
Bread Box” supplies the prospective cus- 
tomer or the buyer of Davidson’s breads 
with the complete recipe and formula 
for making the dainties mentioned, so 
that a freer use of bread may result in 
many households, and variety added to 
the menu. 

It is one of the latest merchandising 
methods of the Davidson organization, 
showing a new type of bread selling pol- 
icy. The booklet is sent to those who 
ask for it, so that the company is almost 
certain to secure a reading. The free 
copy sent on request gives a broader 
significance to bread, a new interest and 
enlightenment in not only grouping the 
many things for which bread can be 
used, but in offering recipes for new 
dishes which owe their allure, their whole- 
someness, and appetizing qualities to 
bread. 
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T, he Window Way to Increased Fourth of July Sales 


HY do you include a write-up of a Klos- 

terman’s display in every one of your 

helpful window display articles?” in- 

quired a much puzzled baker. “Surely 

there are other bakeries worth your 
attention,” he continued. To answer such friendly 
critics, we will say that there are few bakers, month 
in and month out, who rise to the occasion of timely 
events as does this enterprising Cincinnati firm. It is 
not only its displays which warrant review after re- 
view, but also the seasonable novelties that it offers 
the public. 

If, for example, among 100 bakers devising an 
attractive trim for a special occasion, only a solitary 
member merchandises it with timely sweet goods, then 
that one baker stands out from the 99. 

We cannot be everywhere at once, even with the 
aid of a corps of correspondents, so undoubtedly there 
are some admirable bakery displays unfortunately 
destined to “blush and bloom unseen,” at least to us. 
While we tap new areas from time to time, we are 
like the wise lad who goes blueberry picking in the 
woods. He has all the likely places “pigeonholed” in 
his mind—and makes for them. The same with good 
bakery trims; we make a bee line for the most promis- 
ing locations. Some communities we have catalogued 
as “Hallowe’en,” “Christmas,” “Easter” and “Fourth 
of July.” This is entirely in terms of window display 
brilliancy. One town may be a window display para- 
dise in late October, but go there at another season 
and you will no longer enthusiastically exclaim: “That’s 
a live bunch of stores.” The windows that greet you 
on the second visit are as junky as junky can be, and 
the splendid impression you once had topples over like 
a house of toy bricks. 

To some extent the varying window display stand- 
ards are due to the putting on of a community event, 
in which the merchants rally around 100 per cent. 
They have the big splurge, and they are through for 
another year. 


The Dull Window Season 

But the most critical test of a town’s progressive- 
ness is the summer period. This, more than any other 
time of the year, is when window display standards 
drop almost to zero. 

To the enterprising baker this in itself is a big 
advantage. No longer does he have to compete with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry in the shopping blocks, 
with the result that a better than ordinary trim com- 
mands more attention than at any other season. Sum- 
mer dullness is a myth to such a baker, if—and: this 
part is absolutely essential—he produces and mer- 
chandises wares most fitting to the season. 


Selling the Picnic Box 

Too many bakers have one eye on the clock and 
another on the desire to be patriotic a day or two 
before the Fourth of July. The best they have to 
offer is a few flags or Old Glory drapes to embellish 
a show card worded with— 

“We will close on the Fourth.” 

A negative reminder, yes, to families anent stocking 
up, but what lack of interest, what missing out of 
the extra sale that might be made, if a few novelties 
in sweet goods were turned out. So that timely go- 
getter, Klosterman’s, is cited to indicate what oppor- 
tunities are lying dormant. 

“Let us pack your picnic box” it suggested, but the 
“makings” thereof were not the conventional goodies. 


‘By Ernest A. Dench 





An Independence Day Bakery Window Display at 
Longe’s, Beaumont, Texas 


The onlooker extracted a genuine appetite kick at the 
prospect of feasting on the morrow, for scattered 
about the grassy floor were edible firecrackers. Some 
were quite big fellows, of red and cream frosting, the 
only unedible part being a small wick of heavy twine 
issuing from the top. There were smaller firecrackers 
good enough to eat, while tall glass stands held fire- 
cracker shaped cookies and those resembling the 
American flag. They were both plain and appropri- 
ately iced. 

The central attraction was a large cake creation—a 
square, white-iced slab, bordered with rosettes. A 
photograph of Calvin Coolidge was mounted at the 
middle of the cake. The frame surrounding the photo- 
graph was of ornamental gold, with the inscription 
“In God We Trust.” Two American flags, their staffs 
crossed, reposed at either side of the cake creation. 














































July Display in John Petrow’s Bakeshop at Fremont, Neb. 


To again dwell upon the utility feature of the trim, 
not only did Klosterman’s invite the spectator to “Let 
Us Pack Your Picnic Box,” but at the extreme ends 
of the window were boxes of picnic sets (paper cups, 
tableware, etc.). 


Another Good Cincinnati Display 
Another enterprising Cincinnati establishment is 


‘the 20th Century Bakeshop, the window of which was 


floored with crepe paper grass, the middle section 
being elevated to form a table. This was spread with 
a luncheon cloth that bore patriotic decorations. The 
table was set for several diners, each being provided 
with a paper dinner plate and side dishes, together 
with paper cutlery. The middle of the dinner plate 
bore a paper cup, out of which peeped a red, white 
and blue paper napkin, rolled. A tin foil wrapped 
bottle (a chocolate novelty) was set beside the plate 
as a combined souvenir and dessert. The central por- 
tion of the table contained paper dishes piled with 
crackers, cheese crackers, cookies, potato chips, candies 
and other small goodies carried by this bakery. Back 


‘ of the table, against the rear, were box groupings of 


paper picnic sets, a colorful touch being added with 
frosted firecracker cakes. About the rest of the grassy 
floor were firecracker and cannon cake novelties, in 
addition to other picnic goodies. 


The Patriotic Cake Creation 


The combined decorative and edible highlight of 
July Fourth showing by John Petrow, Fremont, Neb., 
consisted of two crossed American flags, lying flat on 
the floor. The flag parts were edible, being of frosted 
cake, their wooden staffs covered with red crepe paper. 
Behind this creation stood glorious young womanhood 
—a lifesize wax figure borrowed from a neighborhood 
store, which was clad in a waist of blue, studded with 
white stars, and a skirt of red and white stripes. In 
her right hand she held an Old Glory shield, a cake 
creation. To the left was a framed portrait of George 
Washington, beside which was a cake frame, iced in 
white, with the following red frosted verse: 


“She’s up there—Old Glory. 

How bright the stars gleam, 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty stream. 
And we dare for her, living, 

Or dream the last dream 

*Neath the flag of our country, forever.” 

On the white silk floor were both small cake and 
candy novelties suitable for the patriotic outdoor holi- 
day. The background was draped in light blue, 
studded with silver stars, with an eagle here and there 
as a top frieze. This admirable display was the work 
of John Gavalos. 

Longe’s, Beaumont, Texas, introduced a semicircu- 
lar platform, with two steps, and painted with silver 
metallic paint. It occupied the middle of the trim, 
with a bronze bust of Washington, surrounded with 
four unfurled flags, at the middle of the top step. 
From the base of the bust, rippling down to the floor 
in graceful folds, was a strip of red velvet. Not much 
in the way of merchandise was shown in the window, 
to preserve the exclusive atmosphere of this high class 
store, but the few Uncle Sam’s hats and millinery 
boxes (tied with pretty ribbon) were appropriate con- 
tainers for such small goodies as afternoon tea cakes, 
cookies and candies, also assembled about the floor 
and platform on dainty china plates. 
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N contemplating starting into business, or the 
enlarging of his plant, the baker probably will 
first give his attention to the proper location 
and building, and then spend considerable 
time and effort in deciding on floor plans, 

wall finish, floor finish, etc. In many cases other 
plants are visited in order to obtain new ideas and 
to observe the success of other bakers in trying out 
various schemes and innovations. This is a splendid 
idea, as practically every human being has some in- 
ventive ingenuity, and many times the ideas obtained 
on these visits are used to very good advantage in 
devising labor saving equipment. Many ideally ar- 
ranged shops are the result of careful observation of 
this kind before going ahead with new ones, as non- 
essentials are eliminated and only those features re- 
tained which make for efficiency and economy of pro- 
duction. In this article the writer will deal with some 
of the problems that confront the baker in installing 
a new plant. 

The selection of floors should be carefully consid- 
ered. Hardwood floors are undoubtedly the most de- 
sirable, with concrete floors as second choice. As the 
pores of concrete collect dirt, it readily can be seen 
that, from the standpoint of sanitation, concrete floors 
are not so desirable. The resistance of concrete floors 
makes them much more tiring to the workmen, as 
any one who has worked on floors of this kind is quite 
willing to testify. They have one very desirable fea- 
ture, however, in that they can be rounded at the 
corners, thus making it easier to eliminate that bug- 
bear of all bakeries—“dirty corners.” 

Pine or other soft wood floors do not stand up 
well under usage. They are easily worn by the heavy 
casters of racks and dough troughs. Perhaps the 
most undesirable floor to use in a bakery is one of 
creosote blocks, because the creases between them 
form a lodging place for dirt and vermin. The creo- 
sote in the blocks also gives off a disagreeable odor 
which is readily absorbed by the baked goods, and this 
condition has almost been the ruin of more than one 
baker until the trouble has been traced to its source. 


Protecting the Firebox Area 


ie must be borne in mind that, if any kind of wood 
flooring is used, the area in front of the fireboxes of 
ovens should be protected from hot ashes and coals 
by concrete. In most localities this is required by the 
fire inspector. 

The finish of walls in a bakeshop is 
something of a problem, because of the 
fact that the steam escaping from the 
ovens carries with it acids which are very 
destructive to wall finishes. However, a 
large paint manufacturing concern recent- 
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‘Bakeshop Cfloor Plans and &quipment Layouts 


By A. G. Gerhard 


standpoint of sanitation and beauty, tile floors are 
second to none. They have the same disadvantage as 
concrete floors, however, being very tiring to the 
workers. 


Strong Lights to Be Avoided 


CAREFUL avoidance of glare and proper focusing 

of light are the principal things to bear in mind 
when considering lighting equipment. Too much strong 
light defeats its own purpose in the windows and 
salesroom, in that it repels rather than invites inspec- 
tion. Hidden reflector lights are perhaps the best to 
use in show windows. Colored bulbs used with these 
can produce very beautiful and interesting effects, but 
great care must be exercised so the natural beauty 
of the display is not killed by using the wrong color 
combination. Soft indirect lighting should be used in 
the salesroom. This should be ample enough to display 
the goods to advantage, but remember that it must be 
restful and inviting, rather than glaring and irritat- 
ing. Wall fixtures may be used that add immeasur- 
ably to the decorative scheme. Drop lights with good 
reflectors are good to use in the workshop, focusing 
them at each machine, oven, workbench, etc. Avoid 
centralizing the light, by having several strong lights 
hung from the center of the ceiling. This practice is 
all too common and it has been shown that when this 
form of lighting has been discarded in favor of the 
localized lights, production has been very noticeably 
speeded up. 

Lights referred to in the foregoing have, of course, 
been electric, since these are now almost universally 
used. In localities where frequent severe electrical 
storms cripple the lighting facilities for short periods, 
it is well to have gas lighting arrangements installed 
to which to resort in cases of emergencies. 

Thousands of dollars are spent unnecessarily every 
year in the rearrangement of equipment. The writer 
has in mind one plant that has rearranged its shop 
equipment three times in four years. Each time some 
slight change in the location of one machine made it 
necessary to move the complete set of make-up ma- 
chines. This, of course, entailed a heavy expense in 
moving and rewiring each one. All of this, of course, 
was done to improve the efficiency of the workmen, 
but $700 to $800 were spent each time, which could 
have been avoided had due thought been given to the 
matter before the initial installation, and if the baker 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERY PRODUCING 2,000 LOAVES PER DAY 


AND SOME PASTRY 





ly perfected a white gloss paint that has 
been used very successfully without its 
becoming discolored by oxidation. 

If any of the ordinary washable paints 
or varnishes are employed, a light gray 
color is advisable, since it does not so 
readily show the steam damage. An oil 
paint or enamel should always be used; 
whitewash or calcimine is undesirable be- 
cause of the fact that the escaping steam 




















from the ovens will cause it to peel in a 
short time. This finish, however, will serve 
very satisfactorily, since it is inexpensive 
and offers a good disinfectant against 
vermin. 

The wall decoration in the salesroom 
in a retail bakery is largely a matter of 
individual taste. A color scheme should 
be employed that will blend with other 
store fixtures, so that the entire ensemble 
will be pleasing to the eye. White is a 
color that has been overworked and is 
undesirable, in that it shows soil very 
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First Floor.—A, 1, display windows; 2, desk; 3, display cases; 4, display counter. 
B, 1, work bench; 2, proofer; 8, molder; 4, rack; 5, wrapping table; 
for wrapping paper; 7, ladies’ washroom; 8, men’s washroom; 9, 
basement; 10, dough troughs; 11, bun divider; 12, flour hopper; 13, mixer; 14, 
tempering tank; 15, cake machine; 16, sink; 17, ingredient rack and bench; 
18, ice box; 19, mixing bowls; 20, cake oven; 21, bread oven; 22, proof boxes; 23, 
loading platform; 24, receiving chute to basement; 25, garage; 26, work bench; 
27, doughnut room; 28, coal bin; 29, steam generator; 30, chimney; 31, stairway 
to basement; 32, wrapping machine. 





readily. Another score against the use of 
white on walls is that it tends to glare, 
and in this way often spoils the effect 
of the other fixtures. The more exclusive 
shops are now turning to the softer shades 
of buff, blue, gray, green, etc., in their 
quest for harmonious interiors. 

There is a large selection of floor ma- 
terials from which to choose for the sales- 
room. The writer gives preference to in- 
laid linoleum or rubber composition. 
Both of these materials are sanitary, be- 
cause they are easily cleaned. They are 
more or less resilient, making walking 
easier. Also, they may be had in a vari- 
ety of designs and colors which will add to 
the attractiveness of the store. Hard- 
wood floors are very good, but are some- 
what harder to keep clean. From _ the 
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Basement.—1, storage room: 2, stairway to first floor; 3, storage room; 4, flour 
blender and storage bin; 5, flour skids; 6, unloading chute; 7, stairway to garage; 
9, furnace; 10, chimney; 11, coal bins. 


stairway to 
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Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


had profited by inspecting other shops before going 
ahead with his own. 

It is true that costly changes are sometimes neces. 
sary when a plant is enlarged. Even in this instance, 
however, the foresighted baker will so _ his equip- 
ment that additions may be made and improvements 
effected without the necessity of moving the original 
layout. By this, of course, I: mean the heavier equip- 
ment such as mixers, proofers and the make-up ma- 
chines that are usually bolted to the floor. The only 
thought that need be given cabinets, pan racks and 
other easily moved items is that sufficient space be 
allowed them so that they will not slow down the 
workmen by being in their way. 

The floor plans ss with this article may be 
used for plants with various production requirements, 
They represent ideal arrangements of shop equip- 
ment. o attempt has been made to draw them to a 
scale or fit them to any particular building. With few 
rearrangements, however, the general plan can be very 
easily followed. Every available inch of floor space 
should be utilized for the convenience and efficiency 
of the workmen. . 

Let us consider the arrangement of a retail bakery 
as outlined in the accompanying illustration: Most 
retail shops are located in buildings measuring about 
20 by 75 or 100 feet. A building of this size can easily 
be divided into three rooms; i.e., salesroom, stockroom 
and bakeshop. 

The stockroom is usually located directly back of 
the salesroom. It has in it subdivisions for an office 
and dressing room. Shelving should be put up for 
canned goods, spices and extracts. Flour is best han- 
dled on movable skids. These skids or platforms are 
advisable also for barrels containing shortening, mo- 
lasses, malt, etc., as the room can be kept clean much 
more easily with this arrangement. 

In case the building is shorter, say 40 to 50 feet 
in length, the stockroom may be located in the base- 
ment. In this case the office and dressing rooms are 
between the salesroom and the bakeshop. 

In the arrangement of the salesroom, beauty and 
utility must be combined. Modern equipment is both 
beautiful and practical, and neither qualification need 
be sacrificed for the other if due consideration is given 
all the requirements at the time of installation. 

The plan shown in an accompanying illustration is 
one that is giving splendid satisfaction in many retail 
stores. The horseshoe arrangement of the 
counters not only is attractive but confines 
the work of the sales people to a smaller 
area, saving time and needless steps. The 
wrapping counter in the center is easily 
accessible to all displays, doing away with 
all confusion. Needless to say, this coun- 
ter should be equipped with all the various 
sized paper, boxes, bags, etc., necessary to 
securely wrap or pack every article sold. 

There has been some argument against 
this horseshoe arrangement by those who 
contend that in this way the goods in the 
end showcases are apt to be unnoticed by 
the customer. This, however, is wholly 
unnecessary if really competent salespeo- 
ple are employed who will make it their 
business to see that the customer’s atten- 
tion is attracted to these displays. In this 
connection, the use of interchangeable 
signs on neat wrought iron panels, placed 
near the end cases, as shown in the plans, 
will also materially help in attracting at- 
tention to this part of the store. Lamps 
used in connection with these panels will 
add to the effect and bring these cases 
into greater prominence. 


Use of the Movable Rack 


ANOTHER important feature in using 

the horseshoe layout is the ease with 
which cases and cabinets may be filled 
from a movable rack. This rack, brought 
in from the stockroom, may be placed in 
the center and the contents speedily trans- 
ferred to their respective cases. 

In case the building is narrower than 
the one illustrated, the front show case is 
made shorter and the end cases longer, 
forming a more pronounced U. Indeed, 
this ere is favored by many, re- 
gardless of the width of the store, because 
of the fact that it brings all of the coun- 
ters into greater prominence and also be- 
cause the space at the sides may be uti- 
lized for additional flower or fern boxes, or 
in many cases attractive wall benches that 
invite the weary shopper to rest a bit. 

The bakeshop, located in the rear of 
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RETAIL BAKERY PRODUCING BREAD AND CAKES 
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“A" (Store).—1, door; 2, show windows; 3, flower or fern 
baskets; 4, glass counters and show cases; 5, wrapping 
counter; 6, wall cases; 7, wall brackets for advertising 
special sales. “B” (Storeroom).—1i1, door; 2, office; 
3, storeroom for wrapping paper, boxes, wax paper and 
other store supplies; 4, dressing rooms; 5, lavatory; 
6, platforms for storing flour and sugar; 7, bread cool- 
ing racks; 8, bread wrapping table; 9, shelving for 
canned goods, spices, extracts and other shop supplies; 
10, low platform for barrels. “C” (Shop).—1, door; 
2, proof box; 3, doughnut room; 4, doughnut kettle; 
5, doughnut draining and packing rack; 6, coal bin; 
7, steam boiler; 8, oven; 9, bench; 10, pan rack; 11, 
dough troughs; 12, work bench; 13, dough mixer; 14, 
sink; 15, cake mixer. 


the building, is designed for the maximum convenience 
of the worker. The reader will note in studying the 
plan that each successive step in the make-up and 
baking may be carried on smoothly and efficiently with 
this set-up. Some slight changes may be necessary, 
due to the size of the room or variety of production, 
but if the space is available, the plan is ideal for the 
average shop. 


The Wholesale and Retail Plan 


THE plans given for a bakery doing both wholesale 
and retail business are adaptable to practically any 
building having a basement. 

On the first floor are located the retail store and 
the bakeshop. In the store the U arrangement of 
show cases and counter is just the reverse of that 
shown in diagram one; i.e., the fronts of the cases 
face the smaller circle. In this plan the wrapping 
counter is placed in the center, between the display 
counters. Many bakers favor this plan because the 
customer can easily see all displays. The manager’s 
desk is also placed in this room. 

In the shop the make-up machines are well grouped. 
The ovens are rear-fired. This is an important item, 
as it does away with the dirt of coal and ashes in 
the bakeshop, at the same time avoiding the enforced 
delays experienced by bakers when ovens are fired 
from the front. The doughnut room is located in the 
back, to keep the odor of the frying grease out of 
the front of the store. 

Note the receiving chute to the basement. This is 
a very handy arrangement, doing away with the slower 
and more laborious methods of stairways or elevators. 
The chute, being indoors, is a great convenience in cold 
or wet weather. This is true also of the loading plat- 
form, which is located inside the two-car garage. 

Production is the watchword in a wholesale plant, 
and the plans presented here contain the features that 
will make for speedy and uniform production. The 
plant is designed for a building having two stories and 
a basement. Like the other plans, it may be adapted 
to meet varying changes in production or location. 

The offices are located on the top floor. Also the 
fermentation and mixing rooms. The placing of a 
floor scale in front of the door of the fermentation 
room is a good method of insuring the weighing of the 
dough as it is brought in from the mixing room. Note 
also the air cooler on this floor. This is a large gal- 
vanized iron tank containing ice, through which the 
air is drawn and injected by ducts into the fermen- 
tation room. 

The shop, containing make-up machines, benches, 
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Top Floor (Capacity 20,000 Ibs).—1, office; 2, office storage; 
3, supply room; 4, fermentation room; 5, mixing room; 
6, showers; 7, elevator; 8, trough storage; 9, shipping 
storage; 10, bread baskets; 11, stairway; 12, flour ele- 
vator; 13, water tempering tank; 14, dough mixers; 
15, automatic flour scales; 16, salt and sugar bins; 17, 
sink; 18, barrel rack; 19, dough mixer’s desk; 20, ice 
box; 21, air cooler; 22, floor scale; 28, dough chute; 
24, humidifier; 25, safe; 26, desk; 27, stairway; 28, 
office files; 29, shelves for papers and supplies. 


ovens, etc., occupies the main floor. Note here the 
proofers containing two racks each. These racks are 
loaded by the baker on the molding machine on one 
side, and are taken out on the other side by the oven 
men. This results in a very appreciable saving of tinle 
and labor. Here, too, the loading platform is in the 
garage, while at the same time directly adjoining the 
shipping room. 

The basement contains the oven foundations and 
fire boxes. Storage rooms are also located here. The 
advantage of basement fired ovens is obvious. The 
wall between the fire boxes and the storage space is 
excellent both for the purpose of reducing the fire 
hazard and for keeping this space free from the dust 
and ashes from the fire boxes. 

oo 


Unfair Selling Prices 


(Continued from page 1236.) 


cost sold only to a few huge accounts, but at prices 
that left them practically no profit for their stock- 
holders. The firm with the heavy selling cost catered 
to smaller but more numerous accounts and, despite 
the added credit risks, lessened tonnage and greater 
sales effort required, secured prices that covered the 
extra costs and left a larger profit. 

The moral of this survey is that organized buyers, 
by the power of their size and organization, have been 
able to depress the price levels below a fair return 
to stockholders of the manufacturers supplying their 
needs. Few of these large buyers have any desire to 
be unfair to the firms with whom they do business. 
More often it is the fault of the manufacturers them- 
selves voluntarily quoting prices that are unfair to 
themselves in their eagerness to get big business. The 
big order is the siren that lures many manufacturers 
to the troubled sea of deficits and frequently to disas- 
ter for which the stockholder pays and pays. 

The arguments used by manufacturers to justify 
ignoring their obligations to their stockholders when 
making these sales are as varied as human reasoning. 
One will deliberately quote unprofitable prices until 
his factory is reasonably well filled with business, and 
then he will assume an independent attitude and ad- 
vance his prices to additional customers with the idea 
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Main Floor (Capacity 20,000 Ibs).—1, working room for 
oven men; 2, ovens (basement fired); 3, proof boxes; 
4, shipping room; 5, wrapping machine; 6, bread racks; 
7, shipping boxes; 8, shipping clerk’s desk; 9, elevator; 
10, washroom; 11, sink; 12, pan storage; 13, molder; 
14, overhead proofer; 15, rounder; 16, divider; 17, roll 
divider; 18, work bench; 19, foreman’s desk; 20, dress- 
ing room; 21, lockers; 22, time clock; 23, loading plat- 
form; 24, garage; 25, stairway; 26, stairway; 27, rack 
storage. 
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Basement (Capacity 20,000 Ibs).—1, coal bin; 2, work room 
for janitor; 3, flour storage; 4, raw material storage; 
5, ice box; 6, shelves for materials; 7, elevator; 8, sack 
cleaner; 9, floor scale; 10, flour blender; 11, stairway; 
12, storage for empty barrels; 13, stairway; 14, toilet; 
15, boiler room; 16, chute for receiving goods; 17, chute 
for receiving coal; 18, ovens (fire boxes and founda- 
tion). 
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that these customers will earn him his profits. An- 
other in the same line will reverse his reasoning and 
accept only profitable business until he has a com- 
fortable quota on hand; then he will accept all offering 
business at any price above cost of material and labor 
as so much extra velvet. 

Of course neither firm makes a fair profit, and their 
divergent sales policies simply add to the demoraliza- 
tion of an already chaotic market condition. 


Why Not “One-Price” System? 


MANUFACTURERS in many lines have yet to 

learn the value of the “one-price” system now all 
but universal in retail trade. When manufacturers 
give their salesmen price lists with instructions to 
“shade” if they have to, they simply rob stockholders 
of so much profit. The shading or reduction from fair 
prices means the stockholder Toate the customer the 
difference between the fair price and the price sold for. 
This is done without asking his permission, but with 
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the idea that if it was not done he would lose more 
by loss of the whole order. 

How any manufacturers can justify different prices 
for the same goods to different customers buying the 
same quantities is a mystery beyond the lay mind to 
understand. Yet this is a very common practice, and 
partially explains the necessity for many manufac- 
turers making every sale a matter of special effort 
and expense. Customers, never being sure of their 
having obtained the lowest prices and best terms, 
refuse to establish a permanent connection, or send 
repeat orders without specific bargaining over each. 
All this adds to cost, and deprives the stockholder of a 
part of his fair remuneration. 


Trying to “Get the Account” 


HIS pernicious practice feeds on itself and pre- 

vents even the fair-minded manufacturer doing 
business in what should be the most satisfactory 
method for his customers. Naming fair prices and a 
one-price policy, he finds competitors, who have lost 
out in their competitive bargaining with other cus- 
tomers, rushing to his established customers and de- 
liberately tempting them away from him by low prices, 
often deliberately at losing figures, to “get the ac- 
count.” Result! the stockholders of the price cutting 
firm lose their profits, and the fair-price firm, because 
of lessened business, also fails to pay its stockholders 
as much as it otherwise would. 

No one profits by these tactics; not even the con- 
suming public, as the additional selling costs imposed 
by them must be borne by the ultimate consumer. 

Many manufacturers even put it up to their sales 
organization to make their prices and price lists on 
the basis of a belief that they know best what the 
prevailing prices are and what can be obtained for 
their products. This practice is not confined to firms 
who do not know their costs, but many who have most 
elaborate and complete systems will ignore them when 
pricing products. 


Fear of Prices Based on Costs 


HEN prices are submitted that are based upon 

costs, many manufacturers will ignore them, stat- 
ing that “these prices will not do in our particular 
line of business. We have to make prices according 
to competition, not according to costs.” And again 
the stockholder is left out of all consideration. 

The stockholder is not organized to protect his own 
interests, and they simply are not protected. It is 
only by manufacturers intelligently accepting their 
responsibility toward their stockholders that they can 
be protected. Most manufacturers recognize the in- 
justice that is being done to their stockholders, but 
feel that the trouble is inherent in manufacturing, or 
in their particular line of industry. 

Many owner managers chafe and fret over the un- 
satisfactory conditions of their industry, and wish they 
could get out of it. They feel that they have simply 
gotten into a poor industry and if they were out of it 
they would choose a better one, where competition did 
not force losing prices. 

It is unnecessary for any worthy business to tol- 
erate conditions that are unfair to its stockholders. 
It only needs a full realization of this fact to induce 
a study of the underlying causes for low profits. 
These will be found to be so few and elementary that 
their correction and elimination can be quickly effected 
and stockholders be “let in” for profits that will justify 
their faith and confidence instead of being “left out” 
in the cold. 

The trouble is not in competition nor in excessive 
capacity or production, but lack of intelligent concep- 
tion of the effect of all of these influences and others 
upon proper selling prices. Fair pricing insists upon 
stockholders’ profit being included at all times. 

To induce this it becomes necessary to know: 1, 
What should that profit be? 2, How should it be 
allocated to the different products? 3, What volume 
of production is necessary to insure the normal profit 
being earned? 

To answer the first question requires more than a 
snap judgment rule of earning some fixed ratio to 
sales, or to investment. It calls for an intelligent 
analysis of the industry’s characteristics, best con- 
ducted by some one with facilities to study a number 
of firms in similar lines and whose conclusions will 
appeal to the judgment of the firms interested as being 
sound and rational. 

The second question calls for uniformity in under- 
standing among all members of an industry, and 
uniform application to different products in order that 
selling prices may be comparable. 

The third question can best be answered through 
group knowledge of the collective producing capacity 
of an industry and its relation to output or sales. 


Work for Manufacturers’ Associations 


ERE is one large item of justification for manu- 

facturers’ associations. The collected reports of 
capacity production, sales, etc., form bases for pricing 
guides comparable to our government reports of wheat, 
cotton and other staples. 

Several groups of manufacturers have already un- 
dertaken a program of education of members of their 
industries for the purpose of insuring protection to 
stockholders. 

The results being obtained from these efforts jus- 
tify the belief that, as confidence grows in the per- 
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manency of the betterment secured, more manufac- 
turers will adopt the educational method of improving 
and stabilizing profits. With the growth of the idea 
more associations will form, and those already organ- 
ized will find a greater scope of usefulness. 

When men are thinking along similar lines it is easy 
to get together and work out mutual problems. When 
they are in an antagonistic frame of mind, harboring 
suspicion and resentment of each other’s business meth- 
ods and activities, it is very difficult to get concerted 
action for even the simplest of mutual problems. 
oS 


- A Bakery for Animals 





BAKER who has one of the most unique clientele 
of customers in Milwaukee is Henry L. Fremy, 
who bakes for the animals confined in the Wash- 


ington Park Zoo. He has been doing this for more 
than 10 years, and during that time has turned out 
some 2,000,000 loaves of bread for his hungry cus- 
tomers. 

When the government, in 1917, during the World 
War, ordered Milwaukee bakeries to stop supplying 
the zoo with stale bread, the only recourse was to 
establish a bakery there. Mr. Fremy has been a baker 
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practically all his life, as he made his first loaf os 
bread when he was 12 years old. 

A hotel oven was installed in a section of the base. 
ment of the main building, a supply of flour, bran 
molasses, and salt—the Smithsonian Institution for. 
mula—was purchased, and Mr. Fremy started to syp. 
ply bread to all the animals except the lions anq 
other big cats. 

The first peak year was 1925, when almost 120,009 
Ibs were eaten. The 1926 mark was 131,442 lbs, and 
last year 144,246 were consumed. The 1927 supply 
required 325 bbls flour, 24,000 lbs bran, a barrel of 
molasses and a ton of salt, at a cost of slightly legs 
than $2,000. : 

Bread is baked every day except Sunday. Tne pro. 
duction is 50 loaves daily, requiring 200 lbs flour, 50 
Ibs bran, 3 lbs molasses, 7 lbs salt, and 100 quarts 
water. The ingredients are mixed into a sponge with 
the same care taken in modern bakeshops. 

The dough is placed in pans which have been 
greased with liquid horse fat. Baking is done in two 
ovens in one and one half hours at 360 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The loaves are lined on shelves in the bakery, 
and age for two days before being fed to the animals, 

The bears like their bread highly sweetened, but 
get the same as the others. Deer, elks, antelopes and 
rabbits cannot eat bread cut in large pieces, so the 
zoo workers cut it to fit the animals’ mouths. Only 
the bears get 114-lb loaves. The quantity of bread con- 
sumed is constant, except in the case of the bears, 
They hibernate in winter and spring, and then eat less 
than half a loaf a day. Later, however, their appetites 
increase prodigiously. 
oS 


Wrapped Bread in Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—Representatives of several women’s 
organizations in Toronto have again appeared before 
the board of health to urge the compulsory wrapping 
of bread. They were requested to report all cases of 
uncleanliness on the part of drivers that came under 
their notice and they were also invited to attend a 
meefing to plan an educational campaign for enlight- 
enment of Toronto housewives as to the value of clean 
and wholesome bread. This was accepted. Apparent- 
ly, these organizations are not satisfied with the recent 
bylaw whereby men delivering bread must handle the 
loaves with gloves or tongs. 





The Miller and the Refilled Flour Sack 


ARCELLE LAVAL, director of the Household Science Institute, Chicago, writes to The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker: “Recent articles appearing in the milling trade 
press would seem to indicate that the industry is getting ready to rid itself of the refilled flour sack 


evil,” 


The director no doubt had seen the illustrated article by Robert T. Beatty, and the editorial 
comment thereon, which appeared in the May 23 issue of this publication. 


For several years The 


Northwestern Miller and American Baker has been outspoken against the refilled flour sack nuisance, 
and it is gratifying to note that the inevitable protest of the flour consumer has also been made at last 


through such an organization as the Household Science Institute. 


“It happens,” writes the insti- 


tute’s director, “that this is a field in which we have carried on considerable study, because it is so 


intimately associated with food and food sanitation.” 


Contributions from the institute’s publicity 


staff have appeared in these columns from time to time within recent months, and the accompanying 
article, written to present the problem from the miller’s point of view, is from the same source. 


HE milling industry and the refilled flour sack 
A have come to the parting of the ways. For years 

the miller has been in the familiar position of the 
ostrich on the used bag question. He has tried to over- 
look the unfairness to the bread consumer in this un- 
worthy practice, and has sought to sidestep the sani- 
tary phase of it. Frequently he has shrunk before 
the specter of unfavorable publicity growing out of it, 
and he often has chosen to forget the many unpleas- 
antnesses with his bakers on that score. But what he 
has been able neither to ignore nor minimize nor brush 
aside is the fact that the refilling of flour sacks is not 
only cutting into his profits, but is seriously menac- 
ing the very foundations of his business. 

For the used flour bag is the most common outside 
source of mill infestation today, and infestation means 
a money loss to the millowner because of the necessity 
of fumigation, interrupted operation or perhaps a 
shutdown. There is no knowing even approximately 
how much it is costing the millers of the country each 
year to fight the weevil, Mediterranean moth and other 
mill parasites brought in in large measure by the 
secondhand bags, but it must be a very large sum. 
An idea of this may be had from a statement made 
by Professor G. A. Dean, who estimated the annual 
loss to Kansas grain and mill interests alone at $2,- 
000,000. 

Entomologists, specializing in mill infestation, have 
said that, of the several methods by which insects find 
their way into the mill, used bags are most frequently 
responsible. Average conditions surrounding the stor- 
ing of empty bags in dark corners of bakeries and 


_ their shipment in dirty freight cars are decidedly fa- 


vorable to the introduction of insects into the mill. 
The moth lays its eggs in old sacks, and the larve 


‘then hide and spin cocoons in the seams and folds, 


making it easy for the pest to be carried about from 





place to place. The webbing habit of the larve some- 
times completely stops the machinery, and always, 
sooner or later, necessitates the expenditure of time 
and money. A miller may be ever so conscientious in 
keeping his mill free from the weevil by investing his 
money in fumigation and other control measures, but 
all his good work may be quickly undone by a shipment 
of old, dirty bags from some customer. 

Millers have frequently been warned by the govern- 
ment that the Mediterranean moth gains access to the 
majority of mills through the medium of secondhand 
sacks. The moth is too widely distributed today to 
justify the miller taking chances with such sacks, says 
E. A. Back, of the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and many 
instances may be cited where a miller could have better 
afforded to sell his flour in new sacks at bulk prices 
rather than bring the secondhand sacks back into 
the mill. - 

Of the several suggested ways of disposing of used 
flour bags, that of the baker selling them over the 
counter to his regular customers is the simplest and 
most practical of achievement. Wherever this method 
has been tried, the public has been found willing to 
take the used bags off the baker’s hands at prices 
well above the allowances for them at the mill. The 
entire used bag problem can be solved quickly and 
permanently if every millowner will take it upon him- 
self not only to refuse to refill used flour sacks, but 
to instruct his salesmen to encourage the bakers to sell 
the empty sacks to their retail customers or to second- 
hand bag dealers instead. The welfare of the milling 
industry demands that the baker be shown that there 
is a ready market for his used sacks at his own door, 
and that there is more money for him in disposing 
of them in this way than in returning them to the mill 
for refilling. 
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REN UR constant aim is to furnish the best 
7 aig7- a. m| bakery products at the lowest possible 
y “eae H| price consistent with quality. If we 

NC"S22 Ml fail in this self-imposed duty, please 

advise us promptly!” 
Pax: ‘ “If at any time our employees or 
sales folks are discourteous in any way, we would ap- 
preciate being advised about it. We are desirous of 
having all of our patrons receive prompt and cordial 
attention.” 

Cards containing these messages are wrapped with 
every package by a certain baker who believes in 
selling service as well as bakery products. “Give 
Them Personal Service!” that’s the keynote of his store 
policy, and there is probably no more successful busi- 
ness building idea in use today than the ideas pro- 
mulgated by this self-same baker. 

There is one pretty good way of finding out what 
a person thinks of you or your business—ask him. 
You may not always like what he says, but it will 
help you improve your service. You may not always 
get the exact truth, but if you ask enough of your 
customers, the chances are that you will get sufficient 
accurate information to justify the effort. And this is 
exactly what this baker did some time ago, with ex- 
cellent results. 

He asked all his regular customers, by means of a 
questionnaire, what they thought of his bakery prod- 
ucts, how they stood the jgtest of time, what kind 
of treatment was received from his employees, includ- 
ing the office force and ¢the telephone girl, and in 
general he welcomed: criticisms and suggestions—so 
he got them! But the answers formed a good nucleus 
for cleaning house and for mapping out a constructive 
program of service improvement. 

Of course, if you write and frankly ask your cus- 
tomers if there is anything the matter with your 
service, you should not be startled if in reply they 
tell you things that are not altogether complimentary. 
The chances are that some one will make a mild com- 
plaint or suggest improvement. But multiply this one 
individual by all of your accounts, say they number 
10,000, and the possibility of criticism, gentle or other- 
wise, is almost unlimited. At the same time you can 
nip in the bud any unfavorable gossip which may 
otherwise travel from mouth to ear about your selling 
plans and which might eventually hurt your business, 
for by a questionnaire, or going direct to customers, 
you encourage them to tell you their troubles instead 
of telling them to somebody else. And this is just 
what you want to know—if you are to improve your 
service or the quality of your baking. 

This baker did not, therefore, display the distress 
signal or tear out his hair when his questions were 
answered in the spirit in which he had intended they 
should be, but instead he got busy immediately and 
set about improving his organization, his bakery ar- 
rangement, and displaying his products, in order to 
obviate further criticism and in line with the sugges- 
tions mapped out by his customers. 

About 73 per cent of those replying had no com- 
plaint to make, saying that the baking and service 
were perfectly all right, but how about the 27 per 
cent who didn’t say that? 

Well, they gave this baker the opportunity of put- 
ting into action his slogan, “A Baking Service That 
Satisfies,’ and of really giving the public that service 
as a result of these criticisms, which otherwise might 
have remained unknown to him. 

The questionnaire was in the form of a twofold 
circular, on the first page of which was raised the 
simple question: 


HOW IS OUR SERVICE? 


The second page of the circular contained this mes- 
Sage: 



















TO OUR CUSTOMERS—OLD AND NEW 
“We are trying in every way to give you good 
service, plus quality baking, and there is no feature 
of our service which does not receive our individual 
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and personal attention. But the final test of our 
performance is, How do you feel about it? 

“Will you please tell us whether our bakery 
products are in all respects satisfactory—price for 
price, quality for quality—as those which you buy 
elsewhere? Whether they are up to our reputa- 
tion for ‘Service That Satisfies’? Whether you had 
satisfactory use out of them, or what trouble you 
have had? Whether your wants and your requests 
have always been promptly and courteously attend- 
ed to, and on schedule time as promised? 

“*‘We Never Disappoint! is a slogan to be 
proud of, and we try to live up to it, but if you 
don’t tell us about it when we don’t actually do so, 
we can’t improve our service. 

“So won’t you please use the next page to tell 
us your troubles? We want to hear both sides 
of the story—but principally the worst. Can you 
think of anything we failed to do which might 
make our service better for others? 

“We have printed some questions on the oppo- 
site page, covering the more important phases of 
our business relations with the public. Won't 
you please fill in your answers to these questions, 
detach and return the questionnaire to us in the 
inclosed stamped envelope?” 


The third page contained the questionnaire, headed 
as follows: 


IN NOTING UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 
KINDLY GIVE DETAILS 

Did you get prompt and immediate attention 
when you came into the bakery? 

Did you get courteous treatment? Did you 

_ always buy what you wanted to get? If not, why? 

Did you ever call for anything that we did not 

carry? What? 
Have you any suggestions to improve our serv- 


ice? To better our interior bakery arrangement 
for quicker service? To improve our display 
methods? 


Are our products giving you satisfactory serv- 
ice? 

Have you found any defect which you did not 
report to us? 

When you call up on the telephone, do you get 
satisfactory answers? Have you ever received 
discourteous or unbusinesslike treatment? 

Have your dealings with us been entirely sat- 
isfactory? 

Have you any complaints of any kind to make? 

Would you call on us again if you were in need 
of bakery products of any kind? 

What types of bakery products do you buy here 
most frequently? 

What lines do you suggest we carry to improve 
our service to the public generally? 

Please sign your name and address. 

“On the last page of the circular was a space with 


the heading: 
OTHER MATTERS WE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Will you kindly ‘add a few words of general 
comment here? 


These questionnaires were intermittently mailed to 


Priscilla’s “Progress 


M* great-grandmother made her soap of grease and 
home-leached lye; 
Spun flax, wove linen, baked her bread and buns—but 
why should I? 


For countless happy lovely things I'd do before I'm 


dead, 
And hundreds of them can be done while bakers bake 


my bread. 
Why argue that my shining kitchen is immaculate, 
When bakeshop sanitation is inspected by the state? 
And why should I greet husband with tear-dimmed 


and worried eyes 
Because of soggy, half-burned loaves which have refused 


to rise? 








Ah, no! With smiles and kisses will I greet my John, 
instead, 
And say, “Dash to the grocery and get a loaf of bread!” 
Maude K. Backlund. 
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What Does the Customer Think About Gt? 


customers. Replies started coming in at once, and 
every day for several weeks they continued. 

Each customer who took the trouble to return the 
questionnaire was personally thanked by postcard. 
Letters that did not require investigation were acknowl- 


' edged the same day, while those containing complaints 


were investigated immediately, and, if possible, dis- 
posed of at once to the satisfaction of the customer. 

Many of those who complained did not say just 
what the difficulty seemed to be, and the next step was 
to find out definitely but courteously what the trouble 
was, in order that it might be remedied. 

In classifying the letters as they came in, they were 
placed in two groups, commendatory and otherwise. 
Unless the letter was an unqualified commendation, 
the rule was to class it as “otherwise.” 

In every case diligent effort was made to show that 
the baker was sincere in his efforts to improve his 
service, and not merely fishing for compliments. 

Results from this questionnaire sent out to all cus- 
tomers on the books, active and inactive, and to a 
number of cash customers, were summed up in another 
circular sent out a month later, entitled: “The Proof 
of the Pudding,” with a letter to those not replying, 
which read: 


“We are trying in every possible way to im- 
prove our service. It ought to be good. It ought 
to be satisfactory to our customers, but is it? 

“We shall never be satisfied with the service 
unless you are—that is the real test. Will you 
not fill out the inquiry blank which we sent you, 
and let us know how you feel about it? 

“In answering the questions, please be quite 
frank with us. And in noting any troubles, such 
details as you can give us will help us correct 
them. 

“If you have lost or destroyed the leaflet we 
sent you, you can have one for the asking, or 
should you choose to write us, that would be 
equally helpful.” 


The “Proof of the Pudding” circular also contained 
this message: 


“Last month we inclosed question blanks on 
which our customers were invited to tell us how 
they felt about our service. 

“We did this because the true test of our de- 
sire to serve you 100 per cent efficiently is not 
how we feel about it, but how you, our customers, 
feel about it. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
So far some 1,700 customers have replied, and we 
appreciate their co-operation. We wish that the 
number of replies had been larger, but we know 
how easy it is to overlook printed matter of this 
sort. 

“But if you are one of those who have experi- 
enced serious trouble with our bakery products, 
and have failed to tell us about it, please do so 
now. 

“The large majority of those replying—to be 
exact, 73 per cent—found no fault with our bakery 
products or our service. In fact, many said kind 
things about them. The remainder covered a 
wide variety of comments, plus criticisms, and to 
these we have been giving the most careful thought 
and attention. 

“We have been able to correct a considerable 
number of difficulties experienced by some of our 
customers, and our attention has been directed to 
ways in which improvements could be made in 
dealing with the public generally. 

“Finally, there have been many opportunities 
through this personal contact for us to straighten 
out and iron out difficulties and problems for cus- 
tomers which might otherwise never have come to 
light. This will make for better understanding 
in the future. 

“It is our business to serve and please you, 
and you can help us by telling us when you think 
we have failed. That’s what we want to know— 
always!” 


As a result of this service analysis method, this 
baker not only got an earful but also a lot of eye 
openers concerning his business. It also gave him a 
pretty good cross section perspective of his business 
relations with the public from all conceivable angles. 

While the bill of costs ran high, his business volume 
climbed afterward. Is it worth it? Figure it out for 
yourself! 
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A House-to-House 
Success 


N interesting account of the activities of the Wehle 
Baking Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., in regard to 
“oven to home” baking products, appeared in a 

recent issue of Gas and Electric News, published by 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation. The ar- 
ticle, written by Clinton B. Cole, was well illustrated, 
several of the pictures being reproduced herewith, 
through the courtesy of the Gas & Electric News. 

The Wehle brothers, Mr. Cole wrote, became inter- 
ested in the baking industry about eight years ago, 
opening a chain of 30 retail shops, in Buffalo, baking 
all the goods in one plant and delivering by trucks to 
the various stores. 

In 1922 a similar start was made in Rochester, 
the home town of the Wehles, but this venture was 
abandoned shortly in favor of the house-to-house meth- 
od. The first wagon started from the plant on Nov. 
5, 1922. It was not long before the capacity of the 
one oven plant was taxed. Another portable oven was 
added, and still another, further additions being made 
as the demand for the Wehle products grew. 

A new site was purchased in 1924 and the Wehle 
plant was moved to its present location, 20-28 Cale- 
donia Avenue. Mr. Cole included a table showing how 
the company’s trade has expanded since the acquisi- 
tion of the new plant, as follows: 


Distrib- 

Number Delivery uting 

Year of wagons cars Trucks’ Store stations 
DG 4 0.000 06000006 10 6 0 1 0 
DS ectivkertseeene. Oe 16 0 0 0 
_ SASAVESTRTEP Tae 22 0 0 0 
Dt bes 06 hekcesnede 70 32 3 0 2 


As the years passed, delivery service was extended 
to the western part of the state as far as Batavia, 
south as far as Perry, and east as far as the outskirts 
of Auburn. 

The article explained that the baked goods are 
packed in airtight cabinets and delivered twice daily 
by trucks and delivery cars to the salesmen in the 
outlying towns and villages, in some of these places 
local delivery being made by the same type of vehicle 
as used in the Rochester system. 

It was pointed out quite rightly that in an oven 
to house trade much of the success of the method de- 
pended upon the selling organization. The Wehles 
devote considerable attention to their salesmen. New 
ones are schooled thoroughly in the policies of the com- 
pany and its merchandising methods. Before begin- 
ning his work, each salesman is required to spend a 
certain length of time in the bakery, in order to be- 
come familiar with the ingredients used and to ac- 
quaint himself with the manner in which a modern 
bakery is operated. Experienced sales supervisors ac- 
company the novice on his trips for several weeks, and 
make an effort to call his shortcomings to the sales- 
man’s attention, then correcting them. Even after 
he is given a route, the salesman is supervised con- 
stantly. 

The salesmen in the Wehle organization work on 
a commission basis. They place their orders for baked 
goods at least two days in advance, with the privilege 
of changing the order at any time prior to starting 
out in the morning. The retail prices are of course 
uniformly fixed by the company for all the territory 
served, 

The writer of the article in the Gas and Electric 
News naturally was interested in the fact that the 
Wehle plant uses gas as a fuel, and he wrote as 
follows of that phase of the bakery: 

“As fortune dealt kindly with the oven to home 
bakery, the business of the Wehle Baking Co., Inc., 
expanded to such an extent that the management de- 
manded more efficient and up-to-date methods of bak- 
ing. After a careful investigation of ovens best suited 
to their conditions, the Petersen traveling oven was 
decided upon. At this point the question arose as to 
what fuel to use. Although this company has always 
used coke for heating its ovens, it was aware of the 
advantages of automatically controlled heat and care- 
fully considered the relative merits of oil, electricity 
and gas. Gas was the decision, and on July 1, 1927, 
the latest type gas-fired traveling oven was placed in 
operation. The oven has a length of 70 feet and a 
width of 10 feet. It has a baking capacity of 2,500 
1¥2-lb loaves bread per hour. . . . The oven is heated 
with 56 gas burners, each nine feet long and burns a 
complete air and gas mixture. A premixing machine 
(the Selas system) forces air and gas through the fuel 
line to the burners in exactly the right proportion 
for perfect combustion. 

“This performs much the same function as a prop- 
erly adjusted carburetor of a gasoline engine. Before 
this perfect mixture is forced to the burner, a high 
tension ignition spark from a motor generator and 
distributor passes over each burner every quarter sec- 
ond, and continues as long as the oven is in operation; 
thus this resembles the ignition system of your auto- 
mobile. 

“Other features of this particular oven are: a va- 
triable speed transmission regulator, graduated in min- 
utes, which establishes the speed of travel of the 














Hearth Bread Falls from Traveling Hearth to a Conveyor as It Comes Through the Oven 


hearth or the baking period; a central station indicat- 
ing pyrometer which gives the temperature at eight 
points within the oven; and a one and one half inch 
soap stone hearth weighing 15 tons, mounted on a 
conveying mechanism of 10 tons. The heavy soapstone 
hearth acts as a great heat reservoir, enabling the bak- 
er to produce an excellent crust on the sides and 
bottom of his bread. In this bakery we find a high 
type of man on each shift, whose only duty is to 
maintain a constant vigilance for quality in every 
operation. We can best visualize the responsibility 
of this position when we think of the number of hun- 
gry humans that the 350,000 pieces of baked goods in 
the form of bread, rolls, buns and kuchens issuing 
each week from the mouth of this traveling oven alone 
go out to satisfy.” 

Mr. Cole paid tribute to the efficiency and cleanli- 
ness of the Wehle plant, saying: “If we start in the 
mixing room we find the flour weighed and sifted 
automatically through very fine screens. Here the 
ingredients are also carefully weighed. These are 
thoroughly mixed, and the dough made in a room held 
constantly at the right temperature and humidity.” 

Mention is made of the “ease and aptitude with 
which the automatic machines knead, cut, shape and 
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Another View of the Shop of the Modern Rochester Plant 
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place the dough on belts which turn it over and over 
in order that the leavening may be uniform throughout. 
From this point the dough passes into the proofing 
compartments for about 30 minutes. From there it 
automatically enters the traveling oven, through which 
it is conveyed in approximately 35 minutes and is de- 
livered on a belt as beautiful, golden crusted bread. 
The aroma here and the cleanliness throughout the 
bakery suggest in very definite terms the admonition, 
‘Bread is your best food. Eat more of it.’” 
oo 


Bakers’ Union Seeks Injunction 


New York, N. Y.—Application for an injunction 
restraining the Wiesen-Friedman Bakeries, 4308 Eight- 
eenth Avenue, Brooklyn, and their agents, from inter- 
fering with contracts held with the company by Local 
No. 500 of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of New York is pending in the 
New York supreme court. The claimant says that the 
local has more than 3,000 members and that it has 
an agreement with more than 450 employers, includ- 
ing some of the most substantial baking concerns. 
The local claims that the union drew up an agreement 
with the defendant in which the baking company’s at- 
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torney participated, for collective bargaining, but as- 
serted that the defendants are now engaged in a con- 
spiracy to defeat this agreement. The local points 
out that only recently the appellate division of the 
supreme court upheld the right of a labor union to 
secure equitable intervention “where an employer is 
threatening to order a lockout of his employees in 
violation of his contract with a labor union.” The 
complaint asks $10,000 damages in addition to the in- 
junction. 
a 


New Rice Lake, Wis., Bakery 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The formal opening of the 
Joyce Baking Co., Rice Lake, Wis., occurred late last 
month. Approximately 2,500 visited the plant. Among 
allied tradesmen who went there for the ceremony 
were Messrs. Smoots, O’Brien and Sheeren, of The 
Fleischmann Co.’s St. Paul office, and Frank Maas, of 
the Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

J. H. Joyce, proprietor of the bakery, went to. 
Rice Lake from New Richmond, Wis., in 1921, be- 
coming associated with his uncle, J. M. Gillen, in the 
Electrik Maid Bakery. Two years later Mr. Joyce 
purchased the plant. 

The building is of tile and brick. Mr. Joyce has 
had completely modern machinery and equipment in- 
stalled. 


<=>! 
Indiana Bakers Choose Emblem 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A new emblem for the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association was adopted recently by the ex- 
ecutive board at a meeting in the Hotel Lincoln here. 
Rectangular in shape, the field is to bear at the left 
a map of Indiana, and at the right the association’s 
name. Below this is the slogan, “Your guaranty of 
quality and cleanliness.” It was decided to carry on 
district educational meetings for bakers, sponsored by 
the association. Three are scheduled shortly, at Terre 
Haute, Vincennes, and Evansville. Paul Brickley, 
Hartford City, Ind., presided at the meeting. 

oo S 


Four New York Bakeries Merge 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Merger of four northern New 
York bakeries into the Northern Bakeries, Inc., was 
completed last week at Carthage, N. Y. The com- 
bination is composed of the Philadelphia (N. Y.) Bak- 
ery, owned by C. F. Livingston, the George Dawley 
Bakery, Gouverneur, N. Y., the Carthage (N. Y.) 
Bakery, and the Adams (N. Y.) Bakery. The new 
corporation will serve the northern New York counties. 


oo 


A Seattle Bakery’s Home Eco- 
nomics Department 


By C. M. Littlejohn 


NEW type of service, tending toward the im- 

provement and advancement of public relations 

with the bakery, is afforded in the home eco- 
nomics department, such a bureau, for example, as 
that created by the Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., which Mrs. Julia Perrin Hindley has just been 
appointed to head. 

Returning to the Pacific Northwest after an ex- 
tensive trip east, and after having had contact, con- 
sultation and firsthand observations at such large 
organizations as the Washburn Crosby Co., the Cream 
of Wheat Co, and the Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Mrs. Hindley was named as head of the home eco- 
nomics department of this progressive northwestern 
bakery, that is furthering its services to the housewife 
in providing an information department with a per- 
sonnel to render assistance far beyond the actual use 
of bread for better home economy. 

Mrs. Hindley’s particular background of educa- 
tional training, plus the firsthand visitations to large 
milling and food products organizations, has been 
gained in her college course at the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, and the training she received at 
Detroit Teachers’ College, plus the study of nutrition 
and the distinctive food value of bread pursued during 
her attendance at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 

Carrying forward to more general application its 
slogan, “There Is a Difference in Bread,” the Matthaei 
Baking Co. demonstrates that there is likewise a dif- 
ference in bakeries as well as bakeries’ merchandising 
methods, through this more inclusive field opened to 
the baking establishment in operating a home econom- 
ics department, where tests may be made known to 
inquiring housewives, and ambitious housekeepers anx- 
icus to provide healthy nutriment properly served, 
or secure a greater understanding of the preparation 
and uses of bread for its food value in various eco- 
nomic dishes, and the extensive cooking of more appe- 
tizing repasts, may be supplied with accurate, scientific 
information, advice and helpfulness at any time. 

Uncircumscribed opportunities for greater service 
and genuine usefulness to the numerous housewives 
within the purlieu of the bakery are thus set in motion 
by the creation of a home economics department where 
the value of bread may be further disseminated and 
the average householder helped to higher standards 
of bread economy. 


OOKIES always are a profitable 

line for bakers to handle, and in 
summer, particularly, they are in 
heavy demand from picnickers and 
others who like them with their ice 
cream. As Mr. Ewert points out in 
the following article, variety is es- 
sential in cooky selling, just as it is 
highly important in the cake busi- 
ness. Likewise, high quality is most 
advisable. In the following article 
Mr. Ewert gives recipes for cookies 
of both the hard and soft types, ex- 
plaining that the cost of making 
them is reasonable. Bakers who 
have been passing up the cooky trade 
have been missing a profitable phase 
of merchandising. 

* #* 
SOME COOKY FORMULAS 


Bakers can get their share of the 
cooky business if they have a good va- 
riety of high quality. You will find the 
cooky mixes in this issue of a high qual- 
ity at a reasonable cost. The sugar, 
lemon, fruit, Italian, Belmont and Scotch 
cookies are of the hard type. Barcelona 
buns, Swiss buns, butter coconut drop 
cakes, fruit rocks, oatmeal cookies and 
hermits are drop cakes of the soft type, 
and will find a ready market. The al- 
mond bars, date bars, spice coconut bars 
and fruit bars all are popular sellers. 


SUGAR COOKIES (25 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt % oz soda 

% oz mace 2 oz milk powder 
3 lbs granulated sugar 

1% Ibs shortening 


Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 pt eggs, adding 3 at a 
time. Dissolve 14% oz ammonia in a pint 
of water, 30 cc vanilla extract and 5 cc 
lemon; add and stir into the mix. Sieve 
6 lbs winter wheat flour into the mix; 
fold in by hand, just enough to get it in. 
Take a portion of the above mixture and 
roll out on cooky cloth about % inch 
thick. Dust on top with granulated sug- 
ar; roll it out about % inch thick. Cut 
out with three or three and one half inch 
scalloped cooky cutter. Bake on lightly 
greased flat pans. Bake very light at 
400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


LEMON COOKIES (22 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 1% oz milk powder 

1% oz soda 2% Ibs shortening 

4% lbs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, adding 3 at a time. 
Add % pt water with 25 cc lemon ex- 
tract and 10 ce vanilla extract in it; stir 
into the mix. Sieve 54% lbs winter wheat 
flour with 3% oz cream of tartar in it. 
Fold in by hand just enough to get it 
into the mix. . Take a portion of the mix 
and roll it out on a cooky cloth % inch 
thick. Cut out with three-inch plain 
cooky cutter. Place on lightly greased 
flat pans; wash on top with heavy egg 
wash, using equal amounts of water to 
eggs. Bake light at 400 degrees. 


BARCELONA BUNS (15 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 2% oz milk powder 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

1 lb shortening 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, adding 2 at a time. 
Add ¥% lb chopped roasted peanuts, 1 
lb ground citron, 20 cc lemon extract 
and 1% pts water, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 3 lbs winter wheat flour with 3 oz 
baking powder in it; fold by hand, just 
enough to get the flour in. Drop out by 
hand into a pan of chopped, blanched, 
roasted peanuts. Place them on lightly 
greased flat pans, nut side up. Bake 
very light at 375 degrees. 
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Quality Cookies for the “Baker 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Cformerly Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


SWISS BUNS (15 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 2 oz milk powder 

% oz soda 1% lbs shortening 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 pt eggs, 3 at a time. 
Dissolve 2 oz ammonia in a pint of wa- 
ter with 30 cc vanilla extract and 10 cc 
lemon extract in it; add and stir into the 
mix. Add 1% Ibs cleaned currants. 
Sieve 31% lbs winter wheat flour with 1% 
oz cream of tartar in it into the mix. 
Fold by hand just enough to get it in. 
Drop out by hand on lightly greased 
flat pans about the size of ashen’s egg. 
Place a small slice of citron in the center 
on top of the bun. Bake very light at 
375 degrees. 


FRUIT COOKIES (18 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 1 oz milk powder 

% oz soda 1 lb shortening 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 pt eggs, 3 at a time. Add 
Y% pt molasses and 4% pt honey. Dissolve 
Y, oz ammonia in 4% pt water and stir 
into the mix. Add 1 lb cleaned currants, 
1 lb seedless raisins and % Ib finely 
chopped walnuts; stir into the mix. Sieve 
5 lbs winter wheat flour with 1 oz cinna- 
mon, ¥2 oz ginger and ¥ oz allspice in it 
into the mix. Fold by hand, just enough 
to get it in. Take a portion of the mix- 
ture and roll it out on a cooky cloth 
1% inch thick. Cut out with 38-inch 
plain cooky cutter. Place on lightly 
greased flat pans. Wash on top with 
milk wash. Bake very light at 375 de- 
grees. 


ITALIAN COOKIES (14 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 1 oz soda 
3 lbs granulated sugar 

1 lb shortening 

1 lb ground seeded faisins 


Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 7 eggs, adding them 3 at a 
time. Add 1 gill molasses and 1 gill 
water; stir into the mix. - Sieve 3 lbs 
winter wheat flour with 1 oz cinnamon in 
it into the mix. Fold in by hand, just 
enough to get it in. Roll out on cooky 
cloth about % inch thick. Cut out with 
8-inch scalloped cooky cutter. Place on 
lightly greased flat pans. Bake very 
light at 375 degrees. 


BUTTERED COCONUT DROP CAKES 
(16 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 

1% oz soda 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

% Ib butter 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4 pt eggs, adding them 3 at 
a time. Add % qt New Orleans mo- 
lasses, 1% lbs macaroon coconut and ¥% 
pt water. Stir into the mix. Sieve 3% 
lbs winter wheat flour with 1% oz cin- 
namon and % oz allspice in it into the 
mix. Fold in by hand, just enough to 
get it in. Drop out by hand on lightly 
greased flat pans, about the size of a 
hen’s egg. Bake light on double flat 
pans at 350 degrees. 


FRUIT ROCKS (16 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2 oz milk powder 
% oz salt 
2 Ibs granulated sugar 
Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix % qt eggs, adding them 3 
at a time. Add 1 pt molasses, 1 pt wa- 


1 oz milk powder 
% Ib shortening 


1 oz soda 
1% ibs shortening 


ter, 1 lb chopped almond nuts, 1 Ib 


cleaned currants, 1 lb seeded raisins, 1 
lb macaroon coconut. Stir into the mix. 
Sieve 41% lbs Winter wheat flour with 1 
oz cinnamon, 4% oz allspice, 4% oz ginger 
and \% oz cloves in it into the mix. Fold 
in by hand just enough to get it in. Drop 
out on lightly greased flat pans about 
the size of a small hen’s egg. Bake light 
at 350 degrees. 


BELMONT COOKIES (30 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 

1% oz salt 6 oz soda 

3 lbs granulated sugar 

2% lbs shortening 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4% pt eggs, adding them 3 
at a time. Add 2 qts molasses and 7 
lbs ground cake crumbs that have been 
previously soaked in 2 qts water. Stir 
into the mix. Sieve 10 lbs winter wheat 
flour with 1 lb granulated sugar, 3 oz 
cinnamon, 1 oz ginger, 1 oz allspice and 
Y, oz cloves. Fold in by hand just enough 
te,get it into the mix. Take a portion 
6f the mix, place on cooky cloth, dust on 
top with granulated sugar, roll out about 
¥% inch*thick, cut out with 3-inch plain 
cooky cutter. Place on lightly greased 
flat pans..--Make light impression with 
finger in ce . of each cooky. Take a 
paper tube‘ with jelly, place a dot 
of jelly in the center of each cooky. 
Bake at 375 degrees. 


SCOTCH COOKIES (40 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 


1% oz salt 2 
1% oz soda 


oz milk powder 
2% Ibs shortening 
6 lbs granulated sugar 
Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 12 eggs, adding them 3 at a 
time. Add 1 qt molasses. Dissolve % 
oz ammonia in a pint of water and stir 
into the mix. Sieve 10 lbs winter wheat 
flour with 3 oz cinnamon, 1 oz ginger, 1 
oz allspice in it, into the mix. Fold in 
by hand just enough to get it into the 
mix. Take a portion of the mix, roll out 
on cooky cloth about 4% inch thick, cut 
out with 3-inch plain cooky cutter. Place 
on lightly greased flat pans. Wash on 
top with egg wash. Bake at 375 degrees. 


OATMEAL DROP CAKES (22 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 

1% oz salt 2 oz milk powder 

1% oz soda 2% Ibs shortening 

4% lbs granulated sugar 

3 lbs ground seeded raisins 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix % qt eggs, adding them 
3 at a time. Add 1 pt water with 30 cc 
vanilla extract and 10 cc lemon extract 
in it. Stir into the mix. Add 2% lbs 
oatmeal; stir into the mix.. Sieve 4% 
lbs winter wheat flour into the mix. Fold 
in by hand just enough to get it into 
the mix. Drop out on lightly greased 
flat pans about the size of a hen’s egg. 
Bake lightly on double flat pans at 350 
degrees. 


HERMIT DROP CAKES (20 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 


1 oz soda 2 oz milk powder 

1 oz salt 2 lbs shortening 

3 lbs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 5 eggs, adding them 8 at a 
time. Add 1 lb ground cake crumbs, 
previously soaked in 1 pt water and a 
pint of molasses. Stir into the mix. Add 
2 Ibs seeded raisins and % lb macaroon 
coconut. Stir into the mix. Sieve 4% 
Ibs winter wheat flour with 2 oz cinna- 
mon, % oz ginger, %4 oz allspice and %4 
oz cloves in it. Fold in by hand just 
enough to get it in. Drop out by hand 
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on lightly greased flat pans about the 
size of a small hen’s egg. Bake at 350 
degrees. 


ALMOND BARS (18 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl and mix dry: 

% oz salt 

2 oz milk powder 

3 lbs granulated sugar x 

Add 1 pt eggs; beat up light. Dis- 
solve 1 oz ammonia in a pint of water; 
add and stir into the mix. Add 1 Ib 
cleaned currants, 1 lb seeded raisins and 
1 lb chopped almonds; stir into the mix. 
Sieve 5 lbs winter wheat flour with 1 
oz cinnamon, 1 oz allspice, ¥2 oz ginger 
and ¥% oz cloves in it. Fold in by hand. 
Scale off into 12-0z pieces. Roll out into 
strips, putting 3 on a flat pan, length- 
wise, Flatten a little on top. Bake on 
double flat pans at 350 degrees. After 
baking, ice on top with plain white icing 
and cut on the bias into bars about 11, 
inches wideg 


DATE BARS (13. DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a kettle: 
2 Ibs granulated sugar 

12 eggs 

Beat up light. Add 1 lb chopped al- 


monds, 3 lbs chopped pitted dates; stir 


% oz soda 


into mix. Sieve 2% lbs winter wheat 
flour into mix. Fold in by hand enough 
to get it in. © Scale into 12-oz pieces. 


Roll out into strips, putting three on a 
flat pan lengthwise. Flatten a little on 
top; wash with egg wash and bake light 
on double pans at 350 degrees. After 
baking, cool, then cut on bias into bars 
1% inches wide. 


SPICE COCONUT BARS (12 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 
% oz salt 3 oz milk powder 
1 oz soda 1 lb shortening 

2 lbs granulated sugar 


Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4% pt eggs, adding them 2 
at a time. Add % pt molasses, % qt 
water and 2 lbs macaroon coconut; stir 
into the mix. Sieve 3% lbs winter wheat 
flour with 1 oz cinnamon, 1% oz allspice 
and % oz cloves in it. Fold in by hand 
until the mix is smooth. Take a cloth 
bag with a large size star tube in it} 
fill two thirds full of the above mix::; 
Run out bar shaped on lightly greased 
flat pans. Bake light at 875 degrees. 


FRUIT BARS (13 DOZ) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 

1 oz soda 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4 eggs, adding them 2 at a 
time. Add 2 pt molasses and 4% pt wa- 
ter, and stir into the mix. Add % Ib 
macaroon coconut, 1 lb cleaned currants, 
1 Ib seeded raisins and 4% lb ground al- 
monds; stir into the mix. Sieve'3 lbs 
winter wheat flour with 1 oz cinnamon, 
Ye oz allspice and % oz ginger in it. 
Fold in by hand enough to get it into the 
mix. Scale into 14-oz pieces; roll into 
long strips, putting three on a flat pan 
lengthwise. Flatten a little on _ top. 
Bake at 350 degrees. After baking, ice 
on top with plain white icing and cut on 
a bias into bars about 1% inches wide. 

oS 

ST. LOUIS BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. Fannie W. Riggs, 
aged 74, who, nine years ago, founded 
the Cap Sheaf Bread Co., St. Louis, died, 
June 11, after a brief illness, at a local 
hospital. Although Mrs. Riggs had not 
been actively engaged in the manage- 
ment of the Lecadt company the last sev- 
eral years, she was haan responsible 
for its growth and success. Her two 
sons, Stanley M. and Howard Riggs, 
took over the management of the com- 
pany when she retired. In addition to 
her two sons, Mrs. Riggs is survived by 
a daughter. 


1 oz milk powder 
1 lb shortening 
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“Business Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 








products are sold to ultimate consumers, either 

direct or through distributing channels, one of the 
first necessities for the proper management or opera- 
tion of the business is the realization that the public 
is continuously changing. Both its taste in foodstuffs 
and the manner in which it buys these 
commodities are not the same now as 
they were 10 or 15 years ago, or even 
less. 

Baking adds a notable example to this fact. First 
came the change, in many communities, from home 
baking to patronage of the commercial bakers. And 
while this was going on, the type and quality of bakery 
goods were undergoing marked alterations. The vari- 
ety in breads campaign which has been so actively 
advocated by The Fleischmann Co. undoubtedly had 
back of it the purpose of meeting the changing de- 
mands in foodstuffs encountered among housewives. 

In methods of merchandising, as well as in prod- 
ucts, the baking industry has experienced many altera- 
tions in recent years. House-to-house selling, chain 
store bakeries, tremendous consolidations of wholesale 
bakeries and different methods of marketing are all, 
at least in part, answers to the everchanging desire of 
the public. Possibly the latter has not been directly 
responsible for these changes, but they have been. made 
in efforts to appeal to a greater percentage of the 
buyers of bakery products. 

The most successful bakers in every community 
today are the ones who have recognized this habit of 
change in the public, and followed it closely. Usually 
they are a step in advance of their customers, and 
anticipate their desires. This requires thoughtful, pro- 
gressive merchandising, but it has been proven time 
and time again that it is only through this method of 
doing business that a bakery can keep abreast of the 
times, 


any line of manufacturing wherein the finished 


LEADING 
THE PUBLIC 


* * #*# 


ATELY the warning cry at the great majority 

of bakers’ conventions has been directed against the 
rising cost of distribution. This term is general, and 
a more definite discussion of the problem usually 
brings out the fact that the chief trouble is increased 
route costs. While the expenses en- 
tailed in operating routes are, it is 
true, part of general distribution costs, 
nevertheless they are unique in them- 
selves and should not be confused with 
the various other selling and merchandising costs. 

In the fight to obtain greater volume, bakers are 
sending their trucks over longer distances than hereto- 
fore, and as the area which they attempt to cover 
increases, so do their merchandising costs. Because 
such costs and the expenses incurred in sending trucks 
over unreasonably long routes are almost invariably 
greater than warranted in the new business thus ob- 
tained, the feeling is that costs of distribution are 
getting out of hand. 

It is not so much the cost of distribution that has 
gone beyond control as it is the urge to gain distribu- 
tion at any price. If a wholesale baker would confine 
his efforts to his natural trading territory, running his 
trucks no longer distances than those at which they 
can show a profit, and concentrating his advertising 
and merchandising efforts where they will be the most 
productive, rather than spreading them over an un- 
reasonably wide area, much of the cause of complaint 
against the rising cost of distribution would be elim- 
inated. 


FACTORS IN 
DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS 


M UCH is being said and written about the necessity 
for increasing the consumption of bread. It is 
recognized as the greatest need confronting the baking 
industry and its allied interests today. Usually, when 
solutions for this problem are considered, they are 
looked at in the light of associational 
HELPING activities. And as far as the country 
THEMSELVES at large is concerned, undoubtedly it 
THROUGH is through organizations that this end 
QUALITY must be gained. 

However, the individual baker can 
do much to help himself in his own community through 
increasing the consumption of bakery products in that 
district. Ordinarily, the volume of bakery goods con- 
sumed is dependent upon the appetite of the buying 
public. Through the production of quality and tasty 
goods the baker can go far toward increasing the 
demand in his community. And it is only through 
stimulating the appetite for bakery goods, by making 
them desirable to the palate, that increased consump- 
tion can be gained and held. 

The great majority of the American public today 
is able to pay for the type of food it wants, so there 
is no reason for the baker to skimp in the quality of 
his —_ merely to try to sell them a cent an article, 
or dozen, less than would be necessary if they were 
made of a better quality. The baker, therefore, can 
help his own position materially by creating a greater 


consumption of bakery goods in his own community 
through the means of quality. Naturally, effective 
merchandising must be employed in connection with 
the quality products. 
7 aa * 
I? is probably in the smaller plants that the impor- 
tance of the foreman is accentuated to a greater 
extent than it is in the large baking units of the 
country. It oe to be a general rule in industry, 
regardless of the product made, that the larger the 
business or unit, the more machinelike 
FOREMEN IN is its operation. Personality gives way 
SMALLER to mnatnnations precision. 
PLANTS In the smaller wholesale bakeries, 
the —— and sincere effort of the 
working force is an absolute necessity if the business 
is to be in a position to compete with the larger units. 
Close attention must be given to the smallest details, 
and it is up to the foreman to see that this character 
of workmanship is supplied by the force in the shop. 
The smaller the unit the more personal it is in its 
operation, and it is doubly necessary that the foremen 
in such types of plants be of a character which will 
inspire the greatest loyalty in the forces under them. 


* * *# 


THE problem of reducing lost customers to a mini- 
mum is one which must receive the closest attention 
of wholesale bakers, for new ones are not so easily 
gained as to permit the losing of old ones without 
strenuous efforts being made to get them back. When 

a baker makes up his mind to go thor- 
RECOVERING oughly into the problem of lost custom- 
LOST TRADE ers, he is confronted with two courses 

of action. First of all he must deter- 
mine why he lost the customer, and then what he can 
do to regain this particular business. 

In the anxiety to increase their business, driver- 
salesmen are inclined to pay more attention to pros- 
pective customers on their routes, and accept their 
regular trade as a matter of course. Any particularly 
effective selling points which may be placed at their 
disposal usually are conveyed to the prospect, and the 








This Symbol 
Bears a Message to Mothers 


To hers... wel ¢ that the bread and other 
baked foods you buy are prepared according to the highest 
standards in all America. . 

Your baker, displaying this symbol, brings to you the message 
that he is a member of a group who are able and cager to serve 
you with the finest of all baked foods—foods of perfect purity, 
richly nourishing, genuinely wholesome—foods such as you your- 
self would prepare. 

The bake shop displaying this symbol brings you the message that 
here is cleanliness such as your own home enjoys—clean walls, 
clean floors, clean machinery and utensils, and clean workmca. 





‘Fhis symbol assures purity of all ingredients used. It means that 
no substitutes of any kind are used by any baker privileged to 
call himself a member of the Ohio Bakers Association. 

Throughout Ohio only those bakers of sterling ideals, sincer- 
ity of purpose, proven ability and integrity, are permitted to 
display this symbol. 

Look for it whenever you buy bread or baked foods—it is 
your protection, your assurance, that nothing has been left un- 
done to serve you the sort of products that you yourself would 
prepare for your family. 

z 


Ohio Bakers Association 


The following Columbus bakers have complied with 
the baking standards of the Ohio Bakers Association 
and are entitled to display the Association emblem: 
SMITH BAKERY; HOLSUM BREAD 
BLANK BAKERY; KLEEN-MAID BREAD 
WHITE BAKERY; TASTI-CRUST BREAD 











One of a Series of Newspaper Advertisements Prepared by 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association 


old customer is allowed to go along without much extra 
selling effort being applied in his direction. However, 
every old customer of a bakery is some other firm’s 
prospect, and it is just as necessary to keep selling 
him as it is to work toward gaining new trade. 

Various methods have been employed in regaining 
lost customers, and probably every manager will han- 
dle this problem in accordance with his own individual 
ideas. However, steady, persistent selling effort, 
backed by aid from executives of the bakery whenever 
possible or advisable, and the adjusting of past griev- 
ances, offer the surest known ways for recovering lost 
trade. 

* * #* 

W HOLESALE bakers who seek space in retail 
grocers’. windows and on their counters for their 
display material are finding it increasingly difficult to 
gain this end. Those who expect to continue this form 
of sales effort must realize, first of all, that manufac- 
turers of all kinds of food products 
MORE ABOUT are seeking the same privilege in con- 
DISPLAY stantly increasing numbers, which is 
MATERIAL making the competition for this space 

particularly sharp. 

The point has now been reached that display ma- 
terial, regardless of what type it may be, must have 
definite selling power in it before it will be considered, 
especially among the more progressive merchants. 
That is, however, as it should be, for the cry of manu- 
facturers of all foodstuffs is for better merchandising 
on the part of retailers. 

Furthermore, bakery salesmen must themselves be 
thoroughly sold on the display material, and use it 
continuously as a selling argument in behalf of their 
products. Without this enthusiasm in the sales force, 
the merchants will soon forget about the selling helps 
offered them, for too many other salesmen are actively 
talking about the merchandising aids put out by their 
own companies. The combination of display material 
that contains real selling power and the active support 
of this material by the baker’s salesmen is the only 
way in which its widespread use can be obtained. 


At all sales conferences where the problems of retail 
bakers are considered, one of the chief subjects 

of discussion is how the best type of sales clerks can 
be obtained. It is now recognized that a great share 
of the business depends upon the class of sales help 
employed, and the question naturally 


SALES HELP arising is how can the best tvpe be 


AND PRO- secured. 
GRESSIVE There are numerous bits of philos- 
STORES ophy pointing to the fact that like 


seeks like, which is a fairly accurate 
portrayal of conditions encountered in employing sales 
help in retail bakeries. The type of sales help avail- 
able to a retail bakery is usually in keeping with the 
standards of the store. If the store has a slipshod, 
messy appearance, it is persons of this type who will 
usually be found employed in it. 

On the other hand, a retail bakery which radiates 
evidence of being clean, modérn, progressive and of an 
unfailing high standard in every respect will auto- 
matically attract people of like characteristics. The 
employment standard is usually in keeping with the 
store standard. One is dependent upon the other; and 
retail bakers must realize that, if they are to attract 
and keep the best type of sales help, their stores must 
be in keeping with this standard. 


. * * 


[t is a recognized fact that one dissatisfied customer 
can do much more harm than can be overcome by 
many satisfied ones. Every retail baker knows the 
damage that can be done to his business by having 
some one in the neighborhood complaining about his 
store. Indeed, this damage can be- 

THE DANGER come so extensive tliat it is difficult to 


OF DIS- estimate its full harm. 
SATISFIED But a dissatisfied clerk is even more 
CLERKS dangerous than a customer in_ this 


frame of mind, for a discontented clerk 
can create 20 dissatisfied customers in a day, or in 
less time than that if the store is at all busy. Some- 
times the baker is at a loss to know what to do to 
overcome the dissatisfied customer, but such a 
quandary is absolutely needless in the case of a dis- 
contented salesgirl. Either her attitude should be 
changed immediately, or her services dispensed with. 
Sometimes, however, clerks who are really doing 
the store far more harm than good remain on in their 
positions for a considerable period without being de- 
tected, particularly in cases where the supervision of 
sales work is not as close as it should be. Whoever 
is responsible for the success of the business, whether 
it be the owner or a manager, should guard carefully 
against having dissatisfied employees meeting the pub- 
lic, for their influence is highly detrimental and far- 
reaching. 
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= Ra)HEN a baker buys a truck, he sits down 

eS Wiesy All and considers the price, and figures out 
rd 9e4| what it will cost him per mile to operate. 
as +5 i] Very seldom are the full possibilities of 
s3Vr Vif the advertising rendered by a_ truck 
pais) taken into consideration, yet they are 
being given a definite dollars and cents value by some 
of the leading baking plants. 

“My trucks,” said an eastern baker not long ago, 
“are moving billboards, because I have made them so. 
I pay out several thousand dollars a year for billboard 
space to advertise my bread brand, so that I feel 
perfectly safe in crediting my delivery budget with 
twice that amount for advertising received.” 

Some striking “moving billboards” are seen on the 
streets these days for many lines of business, not least 
among which is the bakery trade. It has been a sort 
of contest between the dairy industry and the bakery 
industry as to which shall outshine the other in the 
matter of trucks that advertise. It has been found 
possible to compute the actual value of bakery truck 
advertising, one of the leading advertising agencies 
of New York having compiled this data for the second 
biggest baker in the East. 

A single bakery truck will cover 25 miles a day 
and be busy about nine hours. Operating in the city, 
it will be seen by approximately 4,000 persons, de- 
pending considerably on its color, style and condition, 
as well as the “message” which the baker has put on 
its panels. Thus a fleet of 25 trucks will get a daily 
audience on the streets of the city of nearly 100,000. 
This, of course, is under ideal conditions, meaning (a) 
crowded streets, (b) snappy colors and lettering on 
the unit, and (c) good weather conditions. This ex- 
pense is lumped in with the delivery budget. 

The big point, as bakers are finding out, is to give 
the truck some distinctive character in order to attract 
the attention of as many people as possible and to 
identify it with the brand of bakery products sold or 
the bakery selling them. This can be done in more 
ways than one. 

It has been found possible, for instance, to put as 
much on a truck as can be put on the average bill- 
board. The baker can picture his trademark in bright 
colors, and add what lettering he may wish. He has 
a choice of distinctive colors and color combinations to 
select from. Special finishes and decorations on bak- 
ery truck paneling are not cheap, but they are a good 
investment from an advertising standpoint. Very few 
progressive bakers believe in freak trucks, which tend 
to cheapen the business and fall short of their purpose, 
since they tend to distract from the very name and let- 
tered message of the baker. What bakers are striving 
for in their truck advertising is: 

1. A color scheme that will express sanitation and 
purity. 

2. Something in design that will attract the eye. 

83. Reproduction of trademarks and trade names. 

4. Uniformity of truck decoration that will estab- 
lish identity at a glance. 

5. A businesslike atmosphere about the unit that 
will impress the public. 

There are so many color combinations open to the 
baker in decorating his truck bodies that it often is 
hard to know where to begin. Reds, yellows and 
greens attract the eye most quickly on the street. The 
rear panels can carry a message. Trademarks should 
be reproduced on the side paneling only. The brand 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


A Trailer-Truck Used by the Grennan Bakeries in Detroit, Mich. 


The Advertising ‘Oalue of the ‘Baker’s Trucks 


By §. K. Hargis 


on the truck paneling is of greater value than the 
name of the bakery plant. Yellows and lemon hues 
lend themselves to bakery trucks as backgrounds, inas- 
much as they do not readily show the dust. Trucks 
with advertising value should be kept spotless at all 
times. 

A good many bakers have adopted the idea of 
getting what amounts to a whole billboard ad on their 
paneling, and last year the trucks of a Boston baker 
could scarcely be distinguished from the billboards he 
contracted for in and about that city. This had a 
double value, inasmuch as it gave the effect of repeti- 
tion—always important in advertising goods by brand 
name or trademark. In many lines of business, truck 
side panels are being so arranged that posters may 
be stuck on them, thus offering a weekly change of 
“copy” to advertise the truck owner’s goods, but there 
is very little need for this system in the bakery busi- 
ness, 

The average baker, selling his products under brand 
names, locally advertised at least, will find the per- 
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“SHORTT” POINTS 
by “Pat” 


‘> OME in and have a seat. I was a salesman once 

myself and know how tough it is. I’m ready for 
your story.” That’s the greeting of Clarence E. Venn, 
of Memphis, Tenn., to the salesman, and I'll say it 
listens good. Clarence is a graduate (1923 class) of 
the American Institute of Baking, and says it was the 
making of him as a baker. He is now manager of 
one of the largest baking concerns in Memphis. 

* * 


G ORDON SMITH, of Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala., 

Meridian, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Pensacola, Fla., 

is always attentive and receptive to any plan or process 

that will improve the quality of his bread. His Mobile 

plant is a credit to the baking industry and, I dare say, 

knowing Mr. Smith, that all the ethers are in keeping. 
* #* 


EK S. COLLINS, manager of the American Bakeries 

* Co.’s Highland plant, Birmingham, Ala., is pro- 
ducing mighty fine, highly nutritious bread, using 6 
per cent dry skim milk. He says the company is op- 
erating 15 plants in Dixieland, all producing bread of 
the same high quality. M. Hoyt Sutton, of Atlanta, 
Ga., provides these baking plants with their supplies 
and purchases only the highest grade materials. 

ee 


A NEW National System Bakery is opened in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., managed by C. R. McLain. He 
and five salesladies are kept busy waiting on the throngs 
attracted by a magnificent window display of high qual- 
ity bakery goods. He is using 6 per cent dry skim milk, 
and advertising the qualities of his goods. 
* * 


DR. H. E. VAN NORMAN, of the American Dry 

Milk Institute, is honorary chairman of the United 
States government delegation to the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress, which convened in London, Eng., June 26, 1928. 
He will address the congress on dried milks. 









manent, hand painted reproduction of his trademark, 
with his advertising catch lines, serve best. 

While white is an ideal color for the truck, it is 
most difficult to keep looking clean and neat, espe- 
cially in wet and muddy weather. Where there are 
facilities at the baking plant to put the trucks on the 
wash rack twice a week, white will do very well. 

The selection of a yellow background is excellent, 
with a trim of some warm brown, or even blue. Yel- 
low offers a sufficient background upon which to have 
painted the trademark or trade slogan or the name of 
the bakery plant. One of the most striking fleets of 
baker’s trucks seen in years is in a rich, dark blue, 
with black and yellow trimmings. The trademark for 
the bread of this plant is painted on a medallion in 
the center of each panel, under which appears, in 
black, the name of the bakery. 

Those bakers dealing with the retail trade cannot 
afford to overloek the effect of attractive trucks upon 
their customers. A restaurant will favor a handsome 
bakery truck standing every day, if but for a brief 
period, before the door. In the minds of the patrons 
and the public it adds to the tone of the eating place. 
Everybody knows the story of the “Yellow Cabs” and 
how the color was capitalized on. If the mere color 
will advertise taxicab companies into fortunes, there 
must be a greater value in the attractively painted 
truck than most bakers seem to realize. Even at that, 
the dirty, poorly painted bakery truck is becoming a 
rarity. The “moving billboard” is too cheap to be 
passed up. 

oo SD 


Supplies Greek Letter Houses 


The Heilman Baking Co., Madison, Wis., recently 
moved into its new plant at East Washington Ave- 
nue and Ingersoll Street. The company was started 
nearly 55 years ago by George Heilman, who died 
in 1903. Two of his sons are present officers of the 
company—Arthur G, being president and Roman A. 
secretary-treasurer. Philip B. Coughlin joined the firm 
as vice president in 1922. Following the elder Heil- 
man’s death, the estate was administered until 1909, in 
which year Arthur G. Heilman left Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind., to take over management 
of the bakery. The new plant represents an investment 
of $160,000. Its capacity is about 20,000 loaves daily. 
The company uses a fleet of eight trucks. A good deal 
of its business comes from students of the University 
of Wisconsin, 55 fraternities and sororities being cus- 
tomers. 

oo 


Overweight a Crime 


It seems hard that a baker should be punished for 
giving overweight, but the law in California is such 
that it prescribes not only the minimum but also the 
maximum weight of loaves. James Fotos, proprietor 
of the Athens (Cal.) Bakery, recently lived up to the 
reputation of bakers as inferred by the expression “a 
baker’s dozen,” which consists of 13, when his goods 
were found to be overweight and he was charged with 
violating the law. The judge, however, decided that 
the law was unconstitutional, and that there was noth- 
ing " prevent a baker giving overweight if he so de- 
sired, 
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With the Allied Trades 











THE FLEISCHMANN CO. held its annual sales 
conference and get-together meeting at Canoe Place 
Inn., L. L., N. Y., June 13-16. About 140 from various 
district offices were present. Major M. Fleischmann, 
Joseph Wilshire, president, and D. P. Woolley, vice 
president, spoke. One day was given over to business 
sessions, and the rest of the time was devoted to golf- 
ing, boating, fishing, horseshoe pitching, etc. The com- 
pany also put on several plays, which were well re- 
ceived. A company movie film was shown. Those 
present from Chicago were R. J. Mehan, W. H. Ul- 
rey, Otto Cook, C. R. Russ, Ralph Broadwell, B. H. 
Thoman, L. M. Osborne. 


THE MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, reports among recent installations, the follow- 
ing: Watseka (Ill.) Wholesale Grocery Co., a third 
heavy duty Middleby-Marshall oven in its enlarged 
bakery department; Holland (Mich.) Federal Baking 
Co., two large heavy duty ovens in its new plant; 
H. L. Grant Bakery, 1749 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago, three ovens in its new plant; C. D. Christ, High- 
land Park, Ill., another Middleby-Marshall oven in his 
new location. 


E. G. DOERING, of the Schulze Advertising Serv- 
ice, Chicago, is on a combined business and pleasure 
motor trip to the Pacific Coast. While driving near 
Santa Fe, N. M., he met with an accident, another 
car forcing his car off the road into a ditch. For- 
tunately neither Mr. Doering nor his wife was in- 
jured, although the car was badly smashed. Mr. Doer- 
ing expects to return to Chicago late this month. 


MOIRS, LTD., Halifax, N. S., has installed a 
plant for the concentration of sugar in vacuo. This 
is the first of its kind to be introduced into the candy 
making industry of Canada. The purpose of this 
machine is to cook sugar, which it does in a much more 
efficient and economical manner than by the old meth- 
od, at the same time producing a whiter and purer 
product. 


AT THE RECENT annual meeting of Willard’s 
Chocolates, Ltd., G. Robinson, president, and J. D. 
Spackman, vice president, retired. A new board of 
directors was elected. The officers are as follows: 
president, D. H. McDougall; vice president, J. W. 
Mitchell; secretary-treasurer, E. G. Robinson; sales 
manager, J. D. Spackman. 


WILLIAM J. PFEIFFER & CO. have opened, 
at 339 Greenwich Street, New York, a line of bakery, 
confectionery and soda fountain supplies, including 
dried fruits and nuts. William J. Pfeiffer, president, 
and Fred W. Siegel, secretary, have been identified 
with the bakery supply trade in that city for many 
years. 

W. W. REECE, L. W. Haas, and C. W. Wright, 
in charge of the engineering, laboratory and accounting 
departments, respectively, of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, have returned from a four weeks’ trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where they called on their company’s 
clients. 

R. M. RICHARDS, for many years connected with 
the allied trades, is now with the Schweizer Fruit 
Products Co., manufacturer of fruit products, jams, 
jellies, etc., 74 West Adams Street, Chicago. Mr. 
Richards is field manager in the bakery sales depart- 
ment, 


W. H. CLARK, general sales manager for the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, is staying 
at his old home in St. Joseph for a few weeks. Mr. 
Clark has not been in the best of health during recent 
weeks and a good rest should be very beneficial to him. 

° 


THE JAMAICA BAKERS’ FIXTURES & MA- 
CHINERY CO., with capital stock of $5,000, has been 
incorporated by N. Leder, 616 Marcy Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, and H. Giebel, 8723 One Hundred and Eighth 
Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


B. B. GEORGE, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, was in Chicago several days early this 
month. While here he attended the annual meeting 
of the National Confectioners’ Association of the Unit- 
ed States. 


J. J. WISELOGEL, president of the Peerless Sani- 
tary Equipment Co., La Fayette, Ind., left June 19, 
on a three or four weeks’ trip to Houston, Texas, 
where he will attend the Democratic national conven- 
tion. 


SWIFT & CO., Chicago, recently announced plans 
for the erection of a large plant at Jacksonville, Fla., 
for the manufacture of shortening, the building to 
occupy a site 100x200, and to cost about $250,000. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. is erecting a building 
at Vancouver, B. C., which when complete will be 


one of the best owned by the company in Canada. It 
will have two automatic refrigerators. 


HARRY C. ELSTE, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, and E. R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, together with the latter’s family, will sail on 
July 2 for a visit to Europe. 


GEORGE I. CROLL, who was recently appointed 
to represent the American Machine & Foundry Co. in 
southern territory, has his headquarters at Atlanta. 


THE M. RAUBVOGEL CO., 106 East One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Street, New York, manufacturer of 
bakery equipment, will open a new plant shortly. 


H. A. AESCHBACH, general manager of the 
Artofex Corporation, New York, has left for Switzer- 
land, the land of his birth, for a short vacation. 


GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, vice president of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago last week visiting the trade, 


J. G. PARRY, manager of the bulk Crisco depart- 
ment of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, is call- 
ing on the trade in the East. 


C. G. FALLAW, of the Chicago office of the Sher- 
man Paper Products Corporation, Boston, visited in 


Minneapolis recently. 


J. W. BECK, of the bakery division of the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New York, was in Min- 
neapolis on June 11. 


A. RAMHORST is now representing the J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., in St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory. 


J. P. McNALLY, of the Schulze Advertising Serv- 
ice, Chicago, was on a business trip to eastern Canada 
the middle of June. 


FRANK C. PANUSKA, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a two weeks’ fishing 
trip to Chetek, Wis. 


PAUL ESSELBORN, president of the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, spent a few days in New 
York recently. 


HARRY A. LOCKWOOD, of the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, spent a few days in New York re- 
cently. 

H. L. SCHROEDER, Chicago, manufacturer of 
bakers’ woodenware, was a recent visitor to New York. 











ISS M. J. GIBBONS, of the field 
service department, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was one of the speakers at the 
recent convention of the New England 
Bakers’ Association at Swampscott, Mass. 

















Siebel Cake and Pastry Course 


Cake superintendents, foremen, retailers and jour- 
neymen bakers, 21 in number, coming from many 
points in the country, assembled at the Siebel Insti- 
tute on May 7 to attend the thirty-sixth two weeks’ 
resident course in practical cake and fancy pastr) 
baking. During the sessions of. this course the orna- 
menting and decorating of fancy cakes are closely 
studied and practiced in the model bakery department 
of the institute. Icing, sugar work, the use of various 
tubes, etc., also are made familiar to the student, who 
by participating in practical demonstrations, which 
are made of everything taken up, learns quickly and 
acquires considerable skill. 

The ever-increasing public demand for variety in 
tasty pastry, and the importance of appearance and at- 
tractiveness in the design of costly cakes, prompt these 
men to avail themselves of the up-to-date information 
to be had along these lines at Siebel Institute. Fancy 
pastries return handsome profits, and the progressive 
baker of today realizes that he must educate himself 
in the finer points of making them to hold his own 
against competition. 

This class again marks the close of the school year 
at Siebel Institute, as no resident courses are conduct- 
ed during the summer months. The fall term, which 
begins in September, opens with the thirty-seventh two 
weeks’ cake and pastry course, for which reservations 
are now being assigned by the registrar. “First come, 
first served,” is the policy pursued in accepting en- 
rollments for this course, as the number permitted to 
enter the class is necessarily limited, on account of 
the close personal attention accorded each student. 
Those planning to attend tne fall term should communi- 
cate with J. Edward Houteling, registrar, 964 Montana 
Street, Chicago. 

The men who received their diplomas in the last 
class were: Roy Barrett, Jackson (Miss.) Baking Co; 
Paul Bindel, Chicago; J. A. Gordon, Ballard Service 
Grocery, Wichita, Kansas; Oscar H. Kaiser, Kaiser 
Bakery, Edgerton, Wis; Orlin King, King’s Bakery, 
Junction City, Ohio; Karl E. Kummer, W. G. Kum- 
mer Bakery, Tarentum, Pa; Roy Keith, Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Baking Co; Emil Kajer, N. F. O. Pitz Bakery, 
Chicago; George Kovac, Midland Club, Chicago; Bruce 
Lee, Fitters’ Sons, Wichita, Kansas; E. F. Lighty, 
Hyde Park Bakery, Boise, Idaho; C. Lorbeer, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind; Wil- 
liam Carl Merton, Merton Bakery, Toledo; Felix 
Pfeuffer, J. C. Costen Bakery, Chicago; Otto Ritter, 
Harvard (Ill.) Bakery; Ernst Schranz, Otto Koelbl 
Bakery, Chicago; Paul Stadler, Theodore Ploner Bak 
ery, Indiana Harbor, Ind; Charles Vyborny, Vesecky 
Bakery, Berwyn, Ill; Charles Wilkerson, Stephens 
Bakery, Tucumcari, N. M; Stanley Wojnaroski, Busse 
& Co., Chicago; Glenn Wylie, Jay Hawk Hotel, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

oe 


Anheuser-Busch at Cleveland 


CreveLanp, Ou1o.—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
recently established a factory sales branch at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The new quarters, located in the West 
Ninth Street Terminal Building, include office, storage, 
refrigeration and garage space. Ample delivery equip- 
ment is maintained and the Cleveland branch will take 
care of the northern Ohio district in the yeast and 
malt products of the company. Clarence Hague has 
been appointed general sales manager in the Cleveland 
district. The northern Ohio quarters were officially 
opened on June 4, and are located in the heart of 
the wholesale section in convenient access to city 
and outside trade. 

oo D> 


Confectioners’ Chicago Exhibit 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association of the United States 
was held, June 4-8, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
There was a very large attendance, and a feature was 
the fifth annual exposition, with a large number of 
exhibits of equipment and supplies. Among the con- 
cerns exhibiting were: 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, showed 
10 styles of scales. One was the new No. 320 for 
flour mills, which contained several new features. It 
stands only four inches from the floor, and can be 
moved very easily. It always is in balance, and is not 
affected by mill vibration or flour dust. Its capacity 
is 150 lbs, and the dial capacity is two pounds under 
and over. The company was represented by K. B. 
Neff, secretary-treasurer, H. D. Duff, sales depart- 
ment, Columbus, C. G. West, Canadian representative, 
W. A. Scheurer, manager, and F. G. Holmes, of the 
Chicago office. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, displayed corn 
sirup unmixed. The company was represented by 
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Homer Zeigler, sales manager, Albert Peterson, su- 
rintendent of the corn products plant, Frank J. 

Kiernan, Conrad Spoehr, John Bokel and Charles 

Grupe. ae 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., d’s- 
played motors, motor parts and control. Representa- 
tives present were T. H. Reeves, F. W. Somers, J. D. 
Vallier*and C. H. Scott. 

The Corn Products Refining Co.’s booth was a pop- 
ular place, as boxes of confectionery made from its 
products were given away. Cerelose sugar and corn 
sirup, unmixed, were featured in the display. Among 
those present were Fred Mueller, C. H. Kirkland, A. 
G. Peterson, C. W. Stowell, T. Culver, Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk, Mr. Cahoon, A. Anderson, R. J. Trebibrock and 
I. A. Brewer. 

The Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York, had a 
unique display featuring Cellophane. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, exhibited several 
candy cooking and mixing machines. 

The Nulomoline Co. and American Molasses Co., 
New York, in its double booth featured Nulomoline 
and Grandmother molasses. Also a line of candies 
from many foreign countries. 

Th Knickerbocker Case Co., Chicago, displayed a 
number of salesmen’s sample and brief cases. Those 
present included R. Thompson, G. W. Schweitzer and 
A. R. Miller. 

The Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., showed a 
Read three-speed candy beater. It was represented 
by P. D. Hendrickson, advertising manager, and J. S. 
Prendergast, Chicago manager. 

The Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., had 
a large exhibit, displaying a complete automatic fon- 
dant, a new and large standard conche, etc. R. Head, 
England, and A. F. Miller, of New York, were pres- 
ent. The latter had just returned from a three months’ 
European trip. 

J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, displayed confection- 
ers’ specialties. 

The American Can Co., Chicago, had an unusually 
attractive display of decorated tin packages. 

The Bentz Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
showed air conditioning apparatus and cooling equip- 
ment. 

oo D> 


Pie Manual to Be Issued 


The bakery research department of the Procter & 
Gamble Co. will shortly publish a booklet on the sub- 
ject of pies, which will bear the title “Good Pies and 
How to Make Them.” According to Dr. M. B. Graff, 
head of the Crisco research bakery, this contains many 
unique developments in the art of making good pies. 
In a recent interview Dr. Graff, who was in charge of 
the research work which led up to the publishing of 
the booklet, said: “There seems to be a dearth of 
helpful scientific data on the subject of pie. We know 
that pies are not being made in the homes today in 
the same quantity as they were several years ago. 
This is due to the housewife’s many outside activities, 
which leaves little or no time for baking. This situa- 
tion has created a great opportunity for bakers who 
are willing to put quality into their products, as the 
American public likes pie, and if they don’t make 
them at home they will naturally turn to the baker, 
the same as they have on bread.” 

The booklet, which will be available some time 
next month, covers all phases of pie making. The 
three major classifications of crusts will be thoroughly 
explained. Some bakers want a flaky crust, others a 
short, mealy crust, while still others prefer one that 
is not only short and tender, but flaky. Methods of 
obtaining all three kinds with unfailing regularity are 
fully described in the booklet. The subject of fillings 
is also completely covered. 


oso 


Paducah, Ky., Bakery Opened 


Cuicaco, Int.—The W. E. Long Co. made arrange- 
ments for the recent opening of Kirchoff’s Bakery, 
Paducah, Ky. The Long organization also supervised 
an intensive advertising campaign on Old Home bread 
which has proved most successful. When the bakery 
was opened to the public, several thousand citizens of 
Paducah inspected the four-oven plant. Two days 
later a reception was given by the .company to its 
dealers, clerks and wives, when suitable souvenirs were 
distributed. 

oo D> 


Legal Dispute Over Bakery Wagons 


Crevetann, Oun1o.—The efforts of Lakewood, Ohio, 
city officials to prohibit the large rolling stores of 
the Mototeria Co. from operating on the streets, has 
involved the Spang, Speck and Star. baking companies 
of Cleveland. The trouble arising out of the com- 
plaints of certain Lakewood merchants and others re- 
garding the competition of the big grocery trucks 
finally caused city officials to put a ban on their op- 
eration. . 

The passing of an ordinance against the Mototeria 
Co., however, involved other legal tangles. This com- 
pany claimed that metropolitan, officials could not dis- 
criminate against them without holding all other direct 
selling companies to a rigid enforcement of the law. 
Such a course proved temporarily obvious to the 
lawmakers who held that the ruling applied to others 
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also. Several arrests of truck drivers for the Moto- 
teria Co. and from baking companies followed, but 
contention and doubtful interpretation gave the driv- 
ers their freedom. 

Petitions, signed by hundreds of Lakewood resi- 
dents, expressed their appreciation of the front door 
buying plan, especially in the solid residential sections 
where stores are not as easily accessible. 

Injunctions were obtained likewise and later the 
bakery and tea wagons and trucks were ruled out 
of the conflict because they were not to be considered 
rolling stores as mentioned in the city ordinance. 
Test cases will probably bring a decision on the Moto- 
teria Co., which is expected to fight the ordinance to 
a finish. Complications and a general unsettled condi- 
tion may again involve the bakery concerns of the 
city which work on the direct sales plan. 


oso 


‘Washington Bakers’ 


Convention 


HE annual meeting of the Washington State Bak- 

ers’ Association was held at Hoquiam, Wash., 

June 6 and 7. The principal addresses and much 
discussion were devoted to the topic of how the baker 
can increase his business. 

Following the opening of the morning session on 
June 6, Wallace A. Macpherson, president of the asso- 
ciation, introduced C. E. Foster, Portland, Oregon, 
president of the Oregon Bakers’ Club. Mr. Foster, 








Wallace A. Macpherson, Re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Washington State 
Bakers’ Association 














who headed a delegation of Oregon bakers to the con- 
vention, spoke briefly. Mr. Macpherson then delivered 
his presidential address, reviewing the work done dur- 
ing the past year and commenting on trade condi- 
tions. 

Mrs. A. B. Wilson, deputy state bakery inspector, 
was the first speaker on the program, her topic being 
“How Can We Increase Our Individual Business?” 
She declared that public confidence was the greatest 
asset a baker could have. She urged bakers to invite 
customers to visit their plants. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, spoke on the subject of 
how the baker could increase his business and 
gave consideration to whether this could best be ac- 
complished by advertising, more routes, education, 
broadcasting, lower prices, or making quality bread. 
He defined quality bread, and spoke of the influence 
of chain store competition on those problems. 

Louis Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, gave 
an able address on the subject: “Production Facts We 
Should Know.” He spoke on “Controllable Cost Fac- 
tors,” subsequently taking up “Problems of Actual 
Production.” Later, Mr. Haas answered questions. 

Other addresses were made on “New’ Things in the 
Production Department,” by William’ Whitehead, of 
the Fleischmann Co; “Does Nutritional. Education 
Pay?” by Miss R. Potter, nutritional expert, Washing- 
ton State Bakers’ Association; “Bakery Engineers’ 
Hour,” by C. E. Foster, Portland. Mr. Hartley also 
spoke on the subject of retail merchandising and its 
problems. During the luncheon hour George Marshall, 
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chemist, spoke on “The Difference in Cake and Bread 
Due to the Use of Various Kinds of Flour.” 

Wallace A. Macpherson, Tacoma, was unanimously 
re-elected president, and in recognition of his services 
to the association, the members voted that he be pre- 
sented with a gift to be chosen by the outgoing trustees 
of the organization, and that he be sent as a delegate 
to the next convention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

William Siese, Aberdeen, was elected vice presi- 
dent; H. A. Dixon, Everett, and Edward Myers, 
Hoquiam, trustees, and W. W. Percy, Seattle, was re- 
elected as a trustee. 

The master bakers of Hoquiam and Aberdeen, who 
had charge of arrangements for the convention, were 
felicitated on the successful manner in which the con- 
vention was handled, and it was voted one of the most 
useful in the history of the organization. 

Leaflets were distributed containing reprinted ma- 
terial from The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker by Wayne G. Martin, Jr., this material consist- 
ing of pertinent selling pointers gleaned from the 
recent bakery sales conference held in Chicago. 

At the dinner held on the evening of the opening 
day, Mr. Macpherson called upon William Whitehead, 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, to address the 
gathering. Those present were given copies of the 
booklet, “A Treatise on Baking,” by Julius Wihlfahrt, 
of The Fleischmann Co., Mr. Whitehead giving a short 
review of the volume. 


Bakers Registered 


Baldwin, M. H., Bakerite Bakeriés, Portland. 

Beck, H. M., Anacortes (Wash.) Baking Co. 
Blanchard, Paul, Modern French Bakery, Seattle. 
Burk, W. A., Continental Baking Corporation, Spokane, 
Chatfield, W. R., Chatfield Baking Co., Tacoma. 
Davidson, Jean, Davidson Baking Co., Portland. 
Daviscourt, L., Daviscourt Bakery, Centralia. 

De Moss, Ray, Sanitary Bakery, Corvallis. 

Dickson, H. A., Dickson’s Home Bakery, Everett. 
Dreyer, Carl, Model Cream Bakery, Everett. 

Edwards, William, Twin City Baking Co., Hoquiam. 
Fendall, A. E., Barker Bread Co., Portland. 

Finson, Peter, Tacoma (Wash.) Bread Co. 

Foster, C. E., Dixie Baking Co., Portland. 

Gaeth, C. F., Model Cream Bakery, Everett. 

Grassler, Frank, Gray’s Harbor Baking Co., Aberdeen. 
Haley, E. H., Log Cabin Bakery, Portland. 

Hansen, J. L., Occident Baking Co., Seattle, 

Henkle, H., Ideal Bakery, Raymond. 

Hoffenberger, C. H., Ideal Bakery, Bellingham. 

Hoitt, R. H., Chatterton Bakeries, Inc., Seattle. 
Holme, C., Summit Bakery, Bellingham. 

Hopkins, T. H., Vienna Bakery, Arlington. 

Husby, F. B., Central Market Bakery, Aberdeen. 
Huson, F. C., Market Bakery, Hoquiam. 

Huson, Harry, Market Bakery, Hoquiam. 

Krull, George W., South Tacoma (Wash.) Bakery. 
Macpherson, W. A. and Donald, Federal Bakeries, Tacoma. 
McMichael, L. B., Butternut Baking Co., Tacoma. 
Matthaei, S. H., Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma. 
Meyers, E. O., Twin City Baking Co., Hoquiam. 
Mitchell, Lloyd O., Chatterton Bakeries, Inc., Seattle. 
Nash, T. C., Three Girls Bakery, Seattle. 

Nelson, Ivar, Grand Central Public Market, Everett. 
Sandison, Edward, Olympia (Wash.) Bakery. 

Seise, William, Gray’s Harbor Baking Co., Aberdeen. 
Smith, W. S., Smith’s Bakery, Colfax. 

Stein, Carl, Stein’s Bakery, Portland. 

Sultzman, L. C., Sultzman’s Bakery, Everett. 
Tinkham, William, Hoquiam. 

Usher, W., Chehalis (Wash.) Baking Co. 

Van Hemert, John, Yakima. 

Van Kleeck, G., H. M. and J., North End Bakery, Hoquiam. 
Veldkamp, A. B., Olympic Baking Co., Aberdeen. 
Wilcar, Clyde, McCleary (Wash.) Bakery. 

Wheeler, O. J., Wheeler’s Bakery, Bellingham. 
Wheeler, Wills O., Sugar Crest Doughnut Bakery, Portland. 


Allied Tradesmen 


American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, H. W. Sterling, 
W. E. Ralston. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, John M. Hartley. 

J. A. Campbell Co., Seattle, Robert H. Campbell, H. W. 
Evanson. 

Coast Trading Co., Tacoma, H. J. Lea, F. W. Chovel. 

Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, E. D. Boyce. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., J. Ryan. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, R. R. Foster, C. H. 
Johnson. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, W. Whitehead, H. Son- 
steby, W. Haven, C. P. Lowry, W. R. Bogue, H. 
Romnes, G. I. McIlwain. 

Gray, McLean & Percy, Seattle, W. W. Percy, Chick Mende. 

Ben Holland Co., Seattle, Ben Holland. 

Oscar Lucks Co., Seattle, Carl W. Lucks. 

T. J. Mitchell, Chehalis, Wash. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., T. B. Marquis. 

Northern Flour Mills Co., Seattle, J. F. Shields. 

Novelty Mill Co., Seattle, Allan Wilde. 

Pacific Paper Co., Tacoma, F. Wenke. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, George Edwards. 

Richardson & Holland, Seattle, W. B. Esdael. 

Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., C. More, K. R. Cahill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, G. A. Bachus. 

Schwabacher Bros. Co., Inc., Seattle, E. C. Chesterfield. 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, C. F. Hove, C. E. Farr. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, Fresno, W. C. 
Schouten. 

Tacoma Grain Co., Tacoma, G. A. Marshall, Fred Sylvester, 
I. C. Bonham, Thomas Bonham. 

Fred L. Ward, Portland. 

Western Wax Paper Co., Portland, W. M. Sole. 

T. Woodland, Aberdeen. 
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Valuation on Frozen Eggs in Canada 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The valuation for duties on 
frozen eggs imported into Canada has been fixed at 
45¢ lb; L. W. Meekins, commercial attache at Ottawa, 
has informed the Department of Commerce. Dumping 
duty does not apply. Frozen eggs are dutiable in 
Canada at the rate of 1742 per cent ad valorem, when 
imported from the United States, and the fixed valua- 
tion of 45c Ib will, therefore, be taken as the basis on 
which to assess the ad valorem duty. 
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The Flavor of the Baker's Loaf 


By Emil Braun 


of commercial or baker’s bread must have good 

texture, good shape, good color, good flavor and 
smell, and in addition it must possess the necessary 
nourishing properties. If a baker produces one which 
answers all these qualifications, we might presume he is 
baking the perfect loaf. However, we also know that 
scientific bakers are continually experimenting to find 
new ways of improving the quality of the commercial 
loaf. The most successful and largest bakers in this 
country admit that they are not yet satisfied with 
their bread, and still are striving toward the perfect 
loaf which combines that real, much talked about, old- 
time sweet nutlike satisfying taste, with the other good 
points of the greatly improved commercial loaf of 
white pan bread. 

It is not the purpose of this article to point out 
how the appearance or the keeping quality of the loaf 
has been or can be further improved by new or arti- 
ficial methods. Neither will the cost of material and 
production, delivery or selling expense, be considered; 
the main object is to discuss the nature of and how we 
can get that peculiar satisfying something that makes 
the people eat more — and particularly more of 
the standard American pan loaf. 

Let me quote from a most remarkable paper, “Fla- 
vor in Bread,” presented at a national bakers’ con- 
vention some time ago by the well-known baker, Au- 
gust C. Junge, Joplin, Mo: “Some day (it may be 
far off, however) the public will demand just plain 
bread, and when it does, it will eat more of it, just 
like the people do in England, Italy or France. Our 
country, however, is rich, and the public wants its 
palate tickled with tasty things, including bread.” 

Mr. Junge further remarked: “There must be a 
happy medium, which means to incorporate the satis- 
fying, nutlike taste of the hearth baked plain loaf 
with our pan loaf. The pan loaf is the standard 
American loaf, and necessarily so, because it is made 


W: are constantly reminded that the quality loaf 


ury, Crusader, American Maid or Bond bread for 
every meal. Each one of these loaves represents some 
characteristic or individual flavor, or shape or other 
feature, to identify it, and they are sold on their re- 
spective merits or on account of periodical intense 
advertising. 

On the other hand, the retail bakers making loaves 
like those represented in the illustrations attached to 
this article pay little attention to appearance and finish, 
but they say they are satisfied with their trade and 
that their customers are well pleased with the taste of 
these loaves. As a rule, these retail bakers do not 
have any particular trade name for their loaf and no 
fancy wrapper, but they have a steady call for it, 
and they often get an extra high price. 

Have they found that happy medium, mentioned 
by Mr. Junge? The loaves illustrated are all sold 
over the counter, and as in the case of those in Figure 
2, most of the bread is carried home to the suburbs 
and often put away and wrapped on standing orders 
for the customers. Loaf D, for instance, is from 
Earley & Co.’s Bake Rite bakeshop on Sixth Street, 
which makes only a 15c 142-lb loaf, and it sells 400 or 
500 on a weekday, and as high as 800 to 1,000 on a 
Saturday, all over the retail counter. The loaf marked 
E was baked at the Rex Bakery, on Fountain Square, 
selling at 14c and weighing 11% lbs. If you go there 
around 5 o’clock p.m. you can convince yourself of 
the rush for this bread by suburbanites. Loaf C I 
purchased at the French Bauer store on Government 
Square; it is called Potato bread, and it is best to 
order it in advance to be sure to get a loaf after that 
hour. The loaves illustrated in Figure 1 are from a 
small retail bakery on the West Side, but it also has 
a great many steady customers. There is one par- 
ticular point we wish to call attention to; both loaves 
A and B are made from the same dough and both are 
the same weight (1 lb), but the call -for the square, 
flour dusted one is more than two to one for the 





Figure 1 


with less hand labor, less trouble, less expense, and 
is easier to wrap and ship.” 

Since that time (1915) we have made quite a 
substantial advance toward that perfect loaf. By 
extensive and consistent advertising on the part of the 
large wholesale bakeries the public has been more or 
less educated to the flavor and composition and rich- 
ness or food value of the commercial baker’s loaf of 
wrapped pan bread. Then, since competition among 
the wholesale bakeries is becoming keener from year 
to year, each one is trying to improve the flavor of 
his bread, or bring out a new shape, or feature a 
loaf with a new name. Their advertising campaigns, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars every year, 
are practically of benefit to every commercial baker, 
wholesale or factory baker, as well as to the small 
retail baker on the side street. It helps the whole 
baking industry, irrespective of who pays for the 
advertisement. People who buy their bread at the 
grocery or delicatessen store are not likely to ask for 
a loaf of Butternut, Tastee or Bluebird bread every 
day, any more than others will insist on Holsum, Lux- 


regular style pan loaf, although this 1-lb loaf B is sold 
for 10c. The difference in taste brings 2c more, the 
other loaf A (1 lb) being sold for 8c. (I have often 
stated that a loaf molded round and placed in a square 
pan, where it has room to spread, has a better home 
made taste and a closer texture.) 

In conclusion I might mention that all these loaves 
were bought by myself in these Cincinnati retail bak- 
ery stores at random from the regular supply dis- 
played on large racks, so they represent a fair aver- 
age, and any baker will notice that the texture is firm 
and the loaves cut like cheese, which is usually ad- 
mitted to be a good indication of a fine, nutty taste 
or real wheat flavor, and a crisp but tender crust. 

oS 


Confectioners’ Montreal Meeting 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of the Con- 
fectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries of Canada 
was held in Montreal recently. This was the best in 
point of attendance the association has ever had, and 
was full of interest from start to finish. Although no 









western members attended, the Maritime and eastern 
provinces were well represented and some visitors from 
the United States were present. The delegates found 
the discussions and conferences most helpful and the 
papers and addresses unusually interesting and in- 
formative. A good program of entertainment had 
been prepared. Officers elected were: president, RB, 
G. Robinson, Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd; first vi¢e presi- 
dent, F. T. W. Saunders, J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd; sec- 
ond vice president, W. A. Patterson, Patterson Candy 
Co., Ltd; secretary-treasurer and general manager, 
C. J. Bodley. 
ovo 


Bakers Sail for Europe 


New York, N. Y.—A large number of bakers and 
their families and friends sailed recently for Europe. 
The party was under the auspices of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society of Newark, which organization 
will participate in the singing festival at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, this summer, 

oo SD 


Cake for Foreign Lands 


By C. M. Litteljohn 


RODUCING 20,000 cakes a day, the Hostess Cake 
Bakery, Seattle, is finding a market for some of 
these products, especially the fruit cake so popular 
at yuletide, in countries bordering along the Pacific 
Ocean. Pioneering in the foreign field with a portion 
of its output, it is blazing a path over the Pacific 
which may in future years become of much importance. 

In this export trade there are shipped five-pound 
fruit cakes on steamships bound for far-off lands, 
which offer a new channel of service to the peoples of 
the Orient, whose taste is intrigued by the special 
Hostess fruit cakes stored away in the holds of these 
boats. 

Some of these cakes will be eaten next Christmas 
in the floes of ice in lands beyond the Arctic Circle, 
for when the Stoll-McCracken scientific expedition 
weighed anchor at Seattle, the ship carrying the ex- 
plorers to the frozen North took, to make festive the 
Christmas season, a quantity of them. 

Aubrey Heady is the manager of the large Seattle 
plant, with its massive equipment for turning out 
cakes at the rate of 6,000,000 a year, chiefly, of course, 
for the western Washington consumer and the trade 
which is reached by a large fleet of delivery trucks. 
But a part of the output is now finding places of 
honor on the tables of hostesses in lands that touch 
the waters of the Pacific which lave Seattle. 

Six thousand barrels flour, milled in eastern Wash- 
ington, are put into these cakes made from patented 
recipes and formulas. 

Among the attractive features of the plant are the 
efficient girl workers uniformly attired in immaculate 
white shirts and white overalls. This innovation of 
free moving clothing for bakery girls, established at 
the Seattle plant, has been adopted by many other 
bakeries throughout the country. 

In all the departments there is a quick alertness 
which spells expansion. Rapid progress has been 
made in the last two years, during which time the em- 
ployees have increased from a score to 100, and the 
management is planning greater expansion of space 
and equipment to accommodate the growing taste for 
Hostess cake. 


<-? > 
E. B. Nicolait Resigns 


The Quality Bakers of America announce the ap- 
pointment of Gerald Billings as manager of the pro- 
duction department, to succeed Eugene B. Nicolait, 
who has tendered his resignation in order to engage 
in business for himself. Mr. Nicolait has been asso- 
ciated with the Quality Bakers of America from the 
beginning as head of the production department. 

At the meeting of the headquarters staff, when 
Mr. Nicolait’s resignation was announced, he stated 
that he always would be with the Quality Bakers of 
America in spirit. 

Mr. Billings, who succeeds Mr. Nicolait, has had 
much experience in the baking business and was asso- 
ciated for a number of years with his predecessor in 
the production tlepartment. 


June 27, 1928 
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The Potomac States Bakers’ Meeting at Virginia Beach 


DOUBTEDLY only in retrospect can the 

real keynote of a convention be found. 

Small incidents then gain their true per- 

spective, each speaker gains his proper im- 

portance, and a true picture emerges of 
the meaning and purpose of the whole affair. 

In the case of the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, the thirteenth annual convention of which was 
held at Virginia Beach, June 18-20, a. most vivid re- 
membrance of southern hospitality and graciousness 
remains uppermost. ‘There is also a background of 
brief but interesting business sessions and constructive 
talks, but this group of men have realized that it does 
both their business and themselves good to meet once 
a year, with friendliness and sociability dominating, 
and then go back to shop and office refreshed by con- 
tact with others whose business aims are identical and 
stimulated by the new ideas they have been given. 

The Cavalier Hotel is ideally situated, overlooking 
the ocean on one side, and on the other a riot of bloom 
and color in one of the loveliest gardens in the East. 
Its golf courses, swimming pool, etc., offer an abun- 
dance of entertainment, and the wisdom of its choice 
as headquarters was proved by the fact that nearly 
200 bakers and allied tradesmen, and many of their 
wives and daughters, were present. 

The weather was perfect on June 18, and the entire 
day was given over to outdoor contests, In the morn- 
ing, under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Doris, many played in the tournament on the minia- 
ture golf course, while others tried their skill at arch- 
ery in the beautiful garden adjoining it. In the after- 
noon every one entered enthusiastically into the field 
sports and horseshoe pitching. The prizes for these 
were chosen with a sense of fitness, value and beauty, 
and while too numerous to mention, included an auto- 
mobile lunch kit, silver candlesticks, creamers, travel- 
ing bag, lighter, vanity, etc. 

The winners of the miniature golf tournament were 
G. William Phillips and Mrs. Lewis Blaustein, with 
Carl Hauswald and Mrs. H. E. Clapp runners-up. 
At archery, Russell Varney shot like a veritable Wil- 
liam Tell, with Ellis Baum second and L. Shackelford 
third. At the sports contests, the winners were: 
potato race, A. Heying, Ellis Baum, Miss E, Stohl- 
man, Mrs. Schenk; sack race, Ellis Baum, F. Bowman; 
30-yard dash, Miss Stohlman, Miss E. Storck, Charles 
J. Doris, Ellis Baum; egg and spoon race, Mrs. Charles 
Doris, Miss Stohlman; backward race, Ellis Baum, 
Charles Doris; cracker and whistle, Mrs. Frisbie Thom- 
as, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Zareck. 


Golf Tournament Held 

In the evening the regular hotel dance was sup- 
plemented by a colored male chorus, singing old darky 
songs and spirituals most entertainingly. On the after- 
noon of June 19 the big golf tournament was held on 
the Princess Anne golf course, the winner of the bak- 
ers’ low gross cup being Lou Windholz, who was 
also the donor of the cup. The blind bogey was won 
by Frisby Thomas, W. C. Douglas and Dan Casey, 
as the lucky number drawn was 81. The longest drive 
was made by F. J. Loftus, Lou Windholz second, and 
most accurate by W. C. Douglas and C. E. Lindsey. 

Great originality was evidenced in many of the 
costumes at the masked ball on Tuesday night. Every 
one entered heartily into the spirit of it and the results 
were not only gay and bright but, in many cases, 
really beautiful. Mrs. Charles J. Doris won the prize 
for the most original, Mrs. Walter Davis for the pret- 
tiest, and Mrs. Clapp for the funniest, of the women’s 
costumes, while Charles Miller won for the men’s 
prettiest, George E. Muhly and M. Young for the 
most original, and J. H. Bast for the funniest costume. 


The Business Sessions 


Community singing, led by George Muhly, gathered 
the men into the meeting on the morning of June 19, 
and Walter F. Davis read an invocation in the form 
of a poem, as the opening. The report of the presi- 
dent, G. William Phillips, pointed out the evils of 
stale bread returns, urging action against them, and 
showed that while bad trade practices still existed, 
the industry gradually was working toward better 
things. The report of Henry R. Thomas, secretary, 
showed 151 bakers members of the association and 128 
allied tradesmen. The report of the treasurer, J. W. 
Stohlman, showed the association to be in the best 
financial condition in its history, with a total balance 
on hand of $2,190. 

Greetings were read from L. J. Schumaker, J. W. 
Lowe and other friends of the association, and Frank 
Lyons, secretary of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., New York, 
and the New York Bakers’ Association, had in person 
a message from these organizations. 

The speaker of the morning was Thomas F. Smith, 
field representative of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. With a chart and a loaf of bread, he graphically 


‘By L. M. Barnes 


showed the men how the association could help them, 
not only to turn out’ quality goods, but to earn a fair 
profit on them. He urged bakers to help the American 
Institute of Baking fight food faddists and fakers 
who are a real menace to the industry. 

Following Mr. Smith, The Fleischmann Co. pre- 
sented “Ophelia: a dramatic perplexity in the life of 
an American working girl.” This was practically a 
one-man show given by Russell Varney, as actor-man- 
ager, scene shifter, prompter, monologist, etc., etc., 
with Miss Barnes substituting as “Ophelia” at the last 
minute. 

On the morning of June 20 several of the leading 
figures in the association gave three-minute speeches. 
They included Glenn O. Garber, who spoke on the 
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being greeted as president of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, by 
G. Williams, the retiring president. 














importance of the national association, urging the local 
members to affiliate with it and complete the oven 
quota for this organization; Rufus Caskey, Louis 
Storck and Charles Meade, past presidents, touched 
briefly on the need for greater interest and activity 
in the local organization, urging discussions of the in- 
dustry’s problems, etc. Louis A. Schillinger, chairman 
of the program committee, who had made most of the 
very successful arrangements, also pleaded for par- 
ticipation in the national association so that all its 
privileges might properly be enjoyed. 

The speech of Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Baking Corporation, 
which was broadcast over WTAR, held the hearers’ in- 
terest every minute. Mr. Frazier reviewed what was 
being done in the baking industry and considered some 
of the problems that must be solved, saying that 
changes came upon us so quickly that there was a 
need to do this occasionally. He pointed out that 
although bread eee was one of the oldest house- 
hold arts, commercial baking was a comparatively 
recent feature, and was.still in the transitional stage. 
It had taken great strides from the old days of every 
possible evil to the present when the baker looked 
upon his occupation as a public service in which every 
improvement of equipment, store and ingredient must 
be put. 

He pointed out that the housewife of today was 
well-informed on diatetics and food values and only 
by turning out a product of highest quality could the 
baker compete with her, although his present success 
was giving her growing confidence. 

Mr. Frazier stressed the fact that the greatest 
progress in an industry has come through members 
being able to meet and discuss their problems and 
difficulties frankly, and in closing said: “ good will 
the baking industry enjoys should be a matter of 
great pride with every one in the industry, and by 


keeping faith with the consuming public, being fair 
and square with each other, we can hope to enjoy the 
fruits of our labors and make a still more important 
place in safeguarding the health and happiness and 
contentment of our people.” 


Dr. Graff's Address 


The second speaker was Dr. M. B. Graff, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., whose careful study of scien- 
tific cake baking has made him an authority on the 
subject. He had several charts to illustrate his talk 
and also gave out some booklets and formulas. Among 
the interesting facts he brought out was the relative 
increase in volume during creaming of sugar, fat and 
eggs, and by the results of a baking test showed how 
a loaf was improved both in texture and volume by 
doing this properly at proper temperature. Dr. Graff 
said that the subjects of icings, pie crust, Danish 
pastry and cookies have all been given careful study 
and recommended the recipes given out. 


New Officers 


The following officers were elected, and inducted 
into office by Charles Meade: Walter F. Davis, presi- 
dent; Henry R. Thomas, secretary; J. W. Stohlman, 
treasurer. No vice president was chosen. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by these men, who pledged their 
every effort toward the success of the association. 

The board of governors, elected for three years, 
consisted of Bartholomew Stribb, Roanoke, Va., C. W. 
Heiner, Huntington, Md., Emory Rice, Baltimore, F. 
Bowman, Roanoke, Va., and W. L. Hudson, George- 
town, Md. The five delegates to the national associa- 
tion were Walter Davis, George Muhly, T. F. Bayha, 
Frank Smith, R. E. Cook. 

Mr. Meade then presented the past president’s 
jewel to the retiring president, G. William Phillips, 
and after the election of Mr. Grill, attorney for the 
association, as an honorary member the session ad- 
journed. 

At the executive session it was voted, in view of 
the very great success of this year’s convention, to hold 
the fourteenth at the same place next June, thus clos- 
ing one of the most enjoyable sessions this organiza- 
tion has known in some time. 


Bakers Registered 


Ellis C. Baum, Continental Baking Corporation, New York. 

Park O. Beaver, Manbeck Bread Co., Hagerstown. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Bawman, Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Caskey, Caskey Baking Co., Hagerstown. 

R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Davis, Roanoke (Va.) Sunlight Bak- 
ery. 

Mrs. C. E, Esser, Schneider Bakery, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

L. A. Duncan, Gardner Bakery, Norfolk, Va. 

F. H. Frazier, General Baking Corporation, New York. 

U. T. Funbaugh, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn O. Garber, Garber Baking Co., Fred- 
ericksburg. 

A. P. Grill, Baltimore. 

Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl I. Hauswald, Hauswald Bakery, Balti- 
more. 

August J. Heying, Heying Bakery, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. C. Hoffman, Norristown, Pa. 

oO. C. and P. A. Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Frank C. Lyon, Bakers’ Club, Inc., New York. 

Cc. G. Lindsey, Maddox & Jennings Bakery, Roanoke, Va. 

L. D. Moorefield, Pure Food Bakery, Danville, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Muhly, Miuhly’s Bakery, Baltimore. 

Charles E., Charles E., Jr., and D. Brooke Meade, Meade 
Baking Co., Baltimore. 

J. W. Moore, Day Time Bakery, Roanoke, Va. 

H. A. Miller, Asheville, N. C. 

W. R. Miller, D. Pender Grocery Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

Fred W. Nolde, Connecticut Pie Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Henry Nolde, Jr., Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va. 

Louis Windholz, Pender Baking Co., Norfolk, Va. 

M. J. Paschall, Paschall’s Bakery, Durham, N. C. 

J. Rabai, Rabai French Bakery, Baltimore. 

Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Association, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sueger, Sueger’s Bakery, Staunton, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Schillinger, General Baking Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. William Stohlman, Miss Mildred Stohlman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Mrs. Karl Schneider, Schneider Bakery, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

J. Fred Stroehmann, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Charles Schmidt, Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

R. C. Saunders, Saunders Bakery, Suffelk, Va. 

Mr. oe ae F. G. Stroehmann and daughter, Wheeling, 

- Va. 

Mrs. F., Miss Catherine and Master Otto Schenk, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

J. G. Wooldridge, Richmond, Va. 

R. Woods, Gardner Bakery, Norfolk, Va. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Acheson Flour Co., Inc., C. H. Bollinger. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., George I. Croll. 
American Oven & Machine Co., C. J. Wheatland. 
Aspegren Co., W. Nicuncjer. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, George Mahla. 

Bakers’ Helper, H. C. Teller. 

J. H. Bast & Co., J. H. Bast. 

Bakers Weekly, Frank Bamford. 

H. U. Benner. 

Century Machine Co., Robert A. Holdt. 

Corn Products Refining Co., W. A. Johnston, J. R. O'Neill. 
J. H. Day Co., Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Doris. 


(Continued on page 1271.) 
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Tapping the 81 Per Cent Market 
‘By Irene V. Krieg 


Sales Service Representative, The Fleischmann Co. 


TRANGE to say, the baker sells to his biggest 
~ competitors, namely, the housewives who bake at 

home. Two years ago, a cross country survey 
showed that 81 per cent of the women in this country 
continue to bake cakes, cookies and pies in their own 
kitchens. Very few of them make their own bread or 
rolls. So, you see, the great competition which bakers 
must overcome lies in the domestic baking of sweet 
goods. 

This article is based on the experience of a suc- 
cessful house-to-house baker who went after this profit- 
able 81 per cent market and tapped it well. Sweet 
goods sales were stressed. How he overcame the do- 
mestic competition will be interesting to all retail 
bakers, whether they sell over the counter or from a 
basket, The underlying principles are the same. All 
bakers realize that quality and service are the sharp- 
est weapons against any competition. Those house- 
wives who have purchased your bread and rolls, but 
have resisted your efforts to sell them sweet goods, 
are the ones to begin on, for they constitute the 81 
per cent we are after. You can close your eyes 
right now and see a half dozen women who fit into 
this picture. . 

One salesman told me how he had planned to sell 
a woman who often bragged to him about how her 
family enjoyed her baking and would eat no bakers’ 
goods. One day after she had made her usual pur- 
chase of bread, he showed her a dainty box of cup 
cakes. They were special that day, and he knew they 
were particularly good. He gave her a sales talk 
on the quality and ingredients of these cakes, and 
told her that because she was an excellent baker her- 
self he would value her opinion of them. He asked 
her to purchase just a few to let her family try them. 
She was very suspicious, but, because she liked this 
young man who had so faithfully served her, she 
obliged him by buying three of them for 10c. The 
next day he asked her what she thought of the cup 
cakes, and she told him they were so good, and the 
family enjoyed them so much, that she wished to 
have a dozen more. 

The next day she told him she was really humiliated 
at the way the family dove into the cup cakes. On 
Saturday she purchased, besides her bread and rolls, 
a layer cake and a tea ring. When the salesman 
called on Monday, she said she was absolutely cured 
of baking anything, for why should she steam over 
a hot oven and mess up the kitchen when she could 
buy goods that were just as good as, if not better 
than, she had been making? This day she purchased 
a pie. The salesman says that from that day on he 
has never had a better customer. 

You see, these women who are in the habit of doing 
their own baking know quality goods when they eat 
them. You can’t fool them on the taste of butter 
and eggs. They are your 81 per cent market, and 
you must get them as customers. Here is where you 
will increase your business. 

Keep on suggesting or mentioning items, the same 
as a grocer does, as though you merely wished to 
remind them of the things they had planned on buy- 
ing, but had for the moment forgotten. Women ap- 
preciate your taking an interest in their problem of 
feeding the family. If you sell them a delicious des- 
sert, it saves them the time and bother of making one. 

Be careful, however, not to overdo it. If you try 
suggestive selling on a woman and see that she does 
not respond with a glimmer of interest, do not force 
her, or push the idea further. Perhaps she is in the 
wrong mood today, but will be more susceptible to- 
morrow. Do not give her up as a hopeless case. With 
tact, pleasant dealings, courtesy and persistence you 
will sooner or later get each one to buy your products, 
and they will thank you for it. 

Having daily features or specials is a big help 
in building up sales. We do not mean special price, 
but specially baked, or featured. It stimulates busi- 
ness a lot to take orders the day before the special. 
When you are making change, tell her about the 
special you will have tomorrow. Always say “thank 
you” upon closing the sale. 


As to Handling Baked Goods 

When it is necessary to use your basket, on days 
of inclement weather, be sure it is spick and span. 
Have as large a variety as you can carry in it. Don’t 
just run in with the customary loaf of bread. Handle 
your products carefully. Remember they must be 
served on the table just the way you send them to the 
house. Meats and vegetables may be washed and 
cooked, but baked goods must be eaten as they ar- 
rive. You see how necessary it is to have clean hands; 
even then, do not handle the baked goods without 
using a piece of waxed paper. Keep a package of it 
handy, and use it at all times. Women notice these 
little things, and are delighted to find their baker so 
particular, It gives them confidence in you and in 
your goods. Think of your customers as human be- 
ings. Study them, and try various methods of sug- 
gestion. You will get a lot more pleasure out of your 
work, and do a great deal more business. 

Now let us turn our ‘thoughts to working the terri- 


tory. Suppose you are just starting out on a route. 
This territory has not been covered by your company 
before. There are two methods to use in working up 
a new territory. One is to start out with your wagon 
and baskets full and make a canvass from house to 
house, soliciting and selling at once. The other is, a 
few days previous to the day you intend to start 
your route, to take a few days to canvass, and take 
orders wherever you can. It would seem that the sec- 
ond way is preferable, as it would give a salesman 
time to cover his entire territory with a real sales 
talk, giving each prospective customer as much time 
as is needed to convince her of the quality of goods 
and the service. 

The usual method is to have a long report card for 
each side of the street. The house numbers are put 
down and the name is obtained wherever possible, and 
I might mention here that it is perfectly good form 
to ask the name, that you may have it on your re- 
port. Have room for a remark or two. Your canvass 
would go something like this: 

Good morning; my name is Jones, with the Sun- 
rise Baking Co. Beginning Monday morning I shall 
be ready to serve you daily with the quality baked 
goods you have been wanting. You read in the pa- 
pers, no doubt, about the wonderful new plant we 
are going to operate here in Maintown. Our bakery 
has had installed the very newest, most scientific 
ovens, electric mixers and other equipment which 
makes it possible for our bakers to turn out the same 
fine quality baked goods which you are now making 
yourself. By using the same recipes, the same kinds 
of ingredients, such as the purest creamery butter, 
plenty of fresh eggs, pure cane sugar, fresh milk and 
the highest grade of flour, we hope to save you and 
the other women of the neighborhood the trouble of 
doing your own baking. This will give you more 
time for your children, your garden, club work, bridge 
parties, or anything else you may wish to do. 

“You can depend upon me to be here every day. 
After the first day or two, I will know about what 
time of the day you may expect me. We will run 
features or specials daily. Our first day’s special will 
be chocolate cakes and filled buns. If you have chil- 
dren, I know they will love the filled buns, as they are 
great for lunches. They will have pineapple, custard 
and apricot jam in them. They are 20c a half dozen. 
May I bring you a half dozen? And a loaf of milk 
made bread? Does the family enjoy Parker House, 
or hard, rolls for dinner? Fine; I shall have some of 
them, and many other lines for you to see. Thank 
you. You may look for me Monday. 


Start With Small Goods 


You will notice I suggested that you use articles 
that may be sold in small quantities, for almost any 
one will be willing to spend 15c or 20c just out of 
curiosity, if for no other reason. This will encourage 
you. Whereas, were you to start out with the more 
expensive articles and be turned down at the start, 
you might become discouraged, and that would never 
do. There is no room for this bugbear in a salesman’s 
category. If a woman turns you down cold or flat, 
or even if she is nasty to you,—and I shall be surprised 
if you do not experience some of this,—just remember 
that there is another lady home next door. 

However, whatever the results, whether not at 
home, an order or a turndown, list it on your card, 
so that you can make regular follow-ups on each house 
and will know just what the conditions are. You 
will get a great many resistances or objections to your 





A HUGE cake weighing a quarter of a ton was 

served to members of the faculty and students at 
the recent charter day exercises of the University of 
California, Berkeley. As indicated in the above en- 
graving, the cake was encircled by candles, one for 
each of the university's 60 years of existence. A three- 
foot campanile arose from the center, and on each 
corner was a golden bear, all made from spun sugar. 
The cake was baked in 12 two-inch layers, and was 


- four feet long and three feet wide. Its manufacture 


required, among other ingredients, 200 lbs flour, 150 
lbs sugar, 600 eggs, 75 lbs butter, and 100 Ibs icing. 
It was baked at the Lincoln Market by Harold J. 
Cowling and assistants. 
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solicitation, and you must have an answer ready for 
each. Your sales manager will help you to arrange 
these. Here is where your ability to express yourself 
shows itself. It is a good plan to practice at home, 
on each other or on your friends. Other sales people 
do this, and it gives them assurance. Talk to yourself 
in the mirror, then go out and ring doorbells, and 
keep on ringing them until you have won your victory, 
Nothing will help you like practice. ; 

After you get your route started, it will be neces- 
sary to keep a constant check on all the houses. Keep 
running in just in passing. Persistency wears down 
resistance. Make your territory a paying one by hay- 
ing as few unproductive houses as possible. 

Keep in mind the fact that you are selling service 
rather than baked goods. You are helping the house- 
wife answer that ever present question, “What shall 
we eat today?” We are all striving for success, like 
the young man who tried to get as many ideas of 
success as he could. He asked Mr. Smith, the presi- 
dent of a prosperous plant, what his secret of success 
was. Mr. Smith answered: 

“Young man, there is no easy secret of succe s; 
you simply have to jump at your opportunity.” 

“But how am I to know when my opportunity 
comes along?” asked the young man. ; 

“That’s just it,” replied Mr. Smith, “you don't, 
You just have to keep jumping all the time.” 

Yes, jumping all the time at opportunity is the 
only way for retail bakers to tap and finally overcome 
that 81 per cent competition of housewives who still 
bake their own sweet goods. 


oe 


The Outlook for Increased Rye 


Bread Consumption 


From a Paper Read by J. J. Paar, Demonstrating Sales. 
man of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Before a Recent Meeting of 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association 


HERE is no doubt that the use of rye products 

can be materially increased. To stimulate con- 

sumption of rye bread requires honest effort on 
the part of both miller and baker. The miller can 
be of valuable assistance to the baker in helping him 
to arouse interest in various kinds of rye bread, and 
bakers are as anxious as the millers to increase the 
sale of this product. 

In some localities the trade seems to demand a 
very dark loaf of rye bread, while other trade wants 
a lighter one. The American public has come to as- 
sociate lightness of the loaf with quality. It con- 
siders a compact or solid loaf as either stale or too 
heavy to be good bread. The problem of the baker, 
then, is to make his rye bread as light as possible and 
still maintain his quality, or educate the public to 
the fact that lightness in rye bread does not really 
mean quality. However, educating the public is not 
a simple matter. For rye bread to have the same 
lightness as white bread requires very close attention 
in its manufacture. 

In most foreign countries where rye bread chiefly 
is used, it is of a compact nature. There seems to 
be no attempt to make such a light loaf as is produced 
in this country. When the bread is made more com- 
pact, the baker can use considerably more rye flour 
therein. The American public needs to be educated 
to the fact that if a loaf of rye bread is to be made 
with a large amount of rye, it necessarily will be 
rather compact. 

It is generally known that rye flour does not form 
gluten when mixed with water, as does wheat flour. 
For some reason, nature seems to have left out one 
of the constituents necessary for the formation of 
gluten. Wheat flour contains gliadin and glutenin, 
and the combination of these two substances forms the 
gluten. In wheat flour it has been shown that it is 
the glutenin that binds the gliadin together for the 
formation of gluten. Rye flour contains gliadin almost 
identical with that in wheat flour, but it does not con- 
tain any glutenin. Thus rye does not contain the 
necessary binder for the formation of gluten. It is 
for this reason that it is necessary to mix wheat flour 
with rye flour when making rye bread. When the 
dough is fermented, the rye dough does not hold the 
gas as well as does wheat flour. The result is that. 
when the dough goes to the oven, the greater portion 
of the gas escapes and the bread does not rise in the 
oven as much as if it were made entirely of wheat 
flour. 

There are a number of ways of making good rye 
bread. Many bakers prefer the sponge method, a 
portion of the flour being fermented first and then 
the sponge returned to the mixer and the remaining 
necessary ingredients added. Some prefer to use all of 
the white flour in the sponge, adding the rye flour when 
the dough is made, while others use the rye in the 
sponge and add the white flour to the dough. The 
method to be used depends upon the character of the 
loaf which the baker wishes to produce. The per- 
centage of rye used in the dough depends upon two 
factors: first, whether a dark rye loaf is desired or a 
light one; second, upon the grade of rye flour which 
is used. For example, if a baker is using a medium 
rye flour, he would need more than if he were using 
a‘ dark one, and if he were using a light rye, he would 
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need more than were he using a medium one. The 
average amount of rye flour ordinarily used in rye 
pread is about 25 per cent of the total flour. Using 
95 per cent of medium rye gives a fairly dark loaf. 
It is rather hard to make one of the required light- 
ness when more than this proportion is used. The gov- 
ernment’s specification for rye bread is that it should 
contain one third rye flour and two thirds wheat 
flour. This makes a rather compact loaf, and I doubt 
if any bakers are using those proportions, 

Practically all rye bread is baked on the hearth 
of the oven, and is known as “hearth” bread. It has 
been suggested that a loaf could be made with a small 
amount of light rye, and baked in a pan. A few bak- 
ers are using this method. 

There seems to be a good field for the develop- 
ment of a distinctive type of rye bread. With the 
co-operation of the millers, bakers should be able to 
produce something new in the line of rye products. 
There has been very little change for some years in 
the method of the manufacture of rye bread, and to 
stimulate the increase in consumption of rye there 
seems to be a need for a distinctive loaf. There are 
a number of possibilities, such as flavoring it with 
seeds other than caraway, or even mixtures of whole 
wheat and rye may be tried. These are all special 
breads, but their use would help in the consumption of 
rye products. 


oS 
A Proposed Chapter of Engineers 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A movement was started in 
Kansas City early last week to establish an active local 
chapter of the American Society gf Bakery Engineers. 
About 80 members of the society live here, but no 
attempt ever has been made to hold local meetings, as 
is done in various other cities to discuss practical 
baking questions. The movement has the sanction of 
C. J. Patterson, past president. Any millers or bak- 
ers of the Southwest interested in the formation of 
such a group should write R. H. Montgomery, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City. 

oo > 


Some Red Star Rye Bread 


Formulas 


The following rye bread formulas are reprinted 
from Red Star Yeast Educational Bakery Bulletins: 


SPONGE DOUGH FOR HIGH-SPEED MIXING 
(Can be run through divider and molder) 
SPONGE— 
Rye flour 25 lbs 
White flour 30 lbs 
Yeast food 3 oz 
Mix sponge five minutes. Temperature out of mixer, 
77 degrees Fahrenheit. Ferment, 3% hours. 
DOUGH— 
Water (variable) 26 to 28 lbs 
Salt 1% Ibs 
Clear flour 45 lbs 
Mix dough eight minutes. Temperature out of mixer, 
81 degrees. Give 30 minutes’ rest. 
SPONGE DOUGH FOR HAND WORK 
SPONGE— 
Rye flour—dark, 23% lbs Red Star yeast 1% Ibs 
White flour 21% Ibs Water 30 Ibs 
Mix sponge five minutes. Temperature out of mixer, 
78 degrees. Ferment, 3% hours. 
DOUGH— 
Water (variable) 22 to 26 lbs 
Salt 1% lbs Clear flour 45 lbs 
Add the sour when mixing dough. Sour should be set 
22 hours before using for this batch, as follows: 
Rye flour 10 lbs Water 8 lbs 
Red Star yeast 2% oz 
Temperature, 77 degrees. Ferment, 22 hours. 


STRAIGHT DOUGH FOR HAND WORK 


Clear flour 33% Ibs Salt 1% Ibs 
White flour 33% Ibs Malt 1 Ib 
Rye flour—medium 33% Ibs 
Water (variable) 60 to 64 lbs 
Red Star yeast 2 lbs 
Mix a smooth dough. Temperature out of mixer, 81 
degrees. Fold dough over in 1% hours. Punch dough 
down in 1% hours. In 30 minutes to bench. This formula 
can be used for making rye rolls. 
PAN RYE OR PULLMAN RYE 
White rye flour 30 lbs Malt 1 lb 
Clear flour 70 lbs Dark molasses 2 Ibs 
Salt 1% lbs Red Star yeast 2 lbs 
Water (variable) 61 to 64 lbs 
Shortening 1% Ibs 
Mix a smooth dough. Temperature when mixed, 81 
degrees. Fold dough over in 1% hours. Punch dough 
down in one hour. In 20 minutes ready for scaling and 


rounding. 
SWEET RYE BREAD 
Sugar 2 lbs 
Red Star yeast 2% lbs 
Shortening 2 Ibs 
Salt 1% lbs 


Red Star yeast 1% Ibs 
Water 36 lbs 


Malt 1 Ib 


Rye flour 20 lbs 

Clear or white flour 80 Ibs 

Malt 1 Ib 

Molasses 3 lbs 

Water (variable) 61 to 65 Ibs 

Seedless raisins (as desired) 20 to 28 lbs 

Mix a smooth dough, adding raisins during last few 

minutes of mixing. Temperature of dough when mixed, 
80 degrees. Fold dough over in 1% hours. Punch dough 
down in 1% hours. In 15 minutes to bench, scale and 
round up. Rye buns can be made from this formula. 


PUMPERNICKEL BREAD 

Rye flour 40 lbs Clear flour 20 lbs 

Rye meal 40 Ibs Salt 2 lbs 

Red Star yeast 1% lbs 

Water (variable) 50 to 54 lbs 

Mix a very firm, smooth dough. Temperature out of 

mixer, 80 degrees. Punch dough in two hours. Punch 
dough again in 1% hours. In 30 minutes ready for bench. 


POLISH OR BOHEMIAN RYE BREAD 


Scald 13 Ibs rye flour in nine quarts hot water. When 
cooled to 82 degrees add one quart sour dough from pre- 
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vious day. Let ferment 24 hours. When setting sponge 
mix the above in three gallons water, 25 Ibs rye flour, 
two quarts sour dough, and set at 80 degrees. Ferment 
for four hours. 
DOUGH— 
Salt 2 Ibs Clear or white flour 62 lbs 
Water (variable) 24% to 2% gal 
Red Star yeast % lb 

Mix a smooth dough. Temperature out of mixer, 80 
degrees. Let rest 45 minutes, then ready for bench. 

All the above formulas are compiled on a 100-lb flour 
content basis, and can be increased or decreased propor- 
tionately as desired. 

oS 


New Sweet Goods Cutters 


A new method of producing several varieties of 
sweet yeast products has been devised by W. E. Broeg. 
This is accomplished by using a series of cutters, there 
being four or five varieties and sizes. 

For the making of cinnamon buns, for instance, a 
cutter is used as shown in the accompanying illustra- 





tion. In large shops the dough is taken to the divider 
and from the divider is conveyed directly to the flat 
dough molder to be rolled flat. This is placed in a 
pan and allowed a little time to proof. The cutter 
is then dipped into a spiced butter sirup and pressed 
into the dough, cutting it into six or more pieces. The 
center spiral curl is formed at the same time. In small 
shops the dough is flattened by hand. 

For the pan biscuit type of product, dough is 
weighed and molded as for a loaf of bread, using 
mechanical units or hand make-up. After a short 
proof, a cutter, also shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is dipped into melted butter or fat mixture 
and pressed into the pan of dough, cutting the dough 
into biscuits or buns. 

oe 


Denver Bakers Plan Picnic 


Denver, Coto.—At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club, held on June 12, it 
was voted to hold the club’s fifth annual picnic on 
July 22. Arthur Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, was ap- 
pointed general chairman of the picnic committee. W. 
Pardee, chairman of the radio broadcasting programs 
of the club, gave a report in which it was brought out 
that progress is being made. Practically all of the 
$400 necessary to carry out the programs for a period 
of four months has been raised. Housewives are call- 
ing the broadcasting stations asking for the nearest 
“Rolling Pin” bakery and to each of these ladies is 
sent a list of bakeries taking part in the “Rolling Pin” 
programs. 

oS 


Maryland Bakers Name Officers 


Officers were elected at a recent meeting of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association of Maryland. Park 
O. Beaver, Hagerstown, was chosen president; John 
L. Orth, Midland, vice president; R. E. Clapp, Fred- 
erick, secretary, and A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, treas- 
urer. 

oe 


Stale Bread Law in New Jersey 


New York, N. Y.—The question whether it would 
be advisable to sponsor an enactment of a law in the 
state of New Jersey regarding the return of stale 
bread was discussed at the last meeting of the Flour 
and Supply Merchants’ Credit Bureau of New Jer- 
sey, held at Newark. The committee in charge re- 
ported that a number of bakers had been interviewed 
and that they invariably stated that they would benefit 
by an enactment of such a law. It was declared that 
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enactment of a similar law in Ohio had resulted in 
elimination of certain economic evils which were detri- 
mental to bakers as well as supply men. The attorney 
of the credit bureau was empowered to prepare a 
draft of the proposed law in New Jersey. 


<oSS 
Purina Dealers to Meet 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A class of nine members, that 
had been instructed in the matter of merchandising 
and experimentation with the Purina products, manu- 
factured by the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was 
graduated at an informal banquet at the Hotel Allen, 
Allentown, Pa., on May 22. H. P. Spannuth, local 
manager, presided. Among the speakers was Ralph 
G. Leavitt, assistant sales manager for eastern United 
States territory. It was announced that on June 18-19, 
Purina dealers will hold a convention at State Col- 
lege, Pa. Last year over 800 salesmen for the com- 
pany held their convention at that point. 


<oSS! 
Potomac States Registration 


(Continued from page 1269.) 

Duhrkop Oven Co., J. C. Emley. 

The Fleischmann Co., John E. Boothe, Russell W. Varney, 
F. R. Young, W. R. Parker, R. E. Hayes, F. J. Loftus, 
J. A. Lee, C. A. Miller, W. D. Phillips. 

zeneral Flour Co., Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Blaustein. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., O. W. Williams. 

Gwinn Milling Co., C. H. Culbertson, E. L. Vaughan. 

Hartz Machinery Co., M. N. Hartz. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, J. W. Kuhne. 

International Milling Co., Merritt L. Hendrick, 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., J. H. Shinnick. 

King Midas Mill Co., Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Dougherty, J. 
M. Dempster. 

H. J. Keith Co., Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Oliver. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., J. J. Fahey, S. M. Briggs, G. A. 
Long. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Fred M. Cabell. 

Malt-Diastase Co., George P. Reuter, G. A. Jahn. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., W. C. Douglas. 

Monarch Milling Co., J. B. Hudgins, James B. Leo. 

August Maag Co., Charles Hohman, J. S. Leddon. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co. 

H. Muller-Thym Co., H. Muller-Thym, 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., William J. Ehorst. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., Joseph Bam- 
brick. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, Miss L. 
M. Barnes. 

Ohio.Waxed Paper Co., Fred W. Weber. 

William H. Oldach, Inc., William H. Oldach. 

Thomas Page Milling Co., H. R. Markewith. 

Parker Vanilla Products Co., L. L. Parker. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., G. C. Wright, I. C. Maghran, 
H. B. Taylor, C. R. Stratton. 

Philadelphia Malt Extract Co., Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Bon 
Seigneur. 

Procter & Gamble Co., A. H. Meyers, C. R. Chesley, E. H. 
Mathews, A. L. Leonis. 

Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation, Herbert Wahl, 

Cc. V. Serbell, H. Aspegren, R. Coggins, A. W. Putland. 

John Poehlman & Sons, R. H. Rhodes. 

Read Machinery Co., Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clapp, R. H. 
Lookingbill. 

Robinson-Hoban Co., J. D. Clermont. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., J. E. McGee. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mr. and Mrs. A. Zareck. 

Jesse C. Stewart Co., A. C. Sturtevant. 

Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., John L. Sharer. 

G. T. Starner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E, Smith. 

Standard Oven Co., A. F. Hartzell. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, A. T. Huffbaker. 

Union Steel Products Co., Charles F. Gaffney. 

Washburn Crosby Co., D. F. Casey, Wilbur Behymer. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., Fred Burrall, H. B. Scanland. 

A. Gy We. 





BAKERY BRANDS | 


The following list of trademarks, published by the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent Office, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Bakers who 
feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within 
30 days after publication of the marks, a formal notice of 
opposition. 


BEACH SCENE; McGavin's Bread, Inc., Denver, Colo; 
bread. Use claimed since Aug. 15, 1926. 

LOVING CUP; Preferred Baking Co., Boston; ice cream 
cones. Use claimed since April 21, 1927. 

RUSSKIY REAL RUSSIAN RYE; William H. Brooks, 
doing business as Greenline Bakeries, San Francisco; bread 
and crackers. Use claimed since Nov. 17, 1927. 

TRYARYE and triangle; Oscar G. Petterson Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass; hard bread (cracker wafer). Use claimed 
since Feb. 21, 1928. 

GOLDEN BEAR COOKIES and design of a bear; 
Golden Bear Cookie Co., Berkeley, Cal; cakes and cookies. 
Use claimed since April 27, 1925. 

EATWEL; Preferred Baking Co., Boston; ice cream 
cones. Use claimed since April 21, 1927. 

CAVIARETTE; Meyer & Lange, Inc., New York; bis- 
cuits. Use claimed since April 1, 1928. 

LANCE’S and design; Lance Packing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C; sandwiches. Use claimed since May 1, 1921. 

LANCO; Lance Packing Co., Charlotte, N. C; sand- 
wiches. Use claimed since Nov. 1, 1927. 

LUCULLUS; Svenska Knickebridsfabrieen A. Bol., 
Norrkoping, Sweden; Swedish hard bread. Use claimed 
since 1927. 

NAB; National Biscuit Co., New York; biscuit, cake 
and crackers. Use claimed since March 30, 1928. 

NABS; National Biscuit Co., New York; biscuit, cake 
and crackers. Use claimed since March 30, 1928. 

SOUTHERN; Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va; biscuits, crackers and hard cakes. Use claimed since 
1899. 

SOUTHERN and silhouette design; Southern Biscuit 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va; biscuits, crackers and hard cakes. 
Use claimed since January, 1926. 

COLBEE; E. J. M. Colby Co., Inc., New York; pastry. 
Use claimed since March 12, 1928. 

Colonial Girl design; Standard Biscuit Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; biscuits. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1927, 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








Arkansas 

A bakery will be opened in the build- 
ing under construction at 1302 Main 
Street, Little Rock. H. T. Terrey is 
owner of the building. 

William Maley has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. C. Maley, Clarendon. 

The Famous Bakery, Rogers, owned by 
Ralph Musselman, has discontinued busi- 
ness. 

California 


H. W. Ennor has acquired the interest 
of Ray F. Lancaster and is now sole 
owner of Ennor’s Restaurant & Bakery, 
510 Seventeenth Street, Berkeley. 

J. F. King has purchased the Buena 
Park (Cal.) Bakery from R. C. Ray. 

J. P. Moore has taken over the Dubois 
Bakery, El Cerrito. 

G. H. Cole has purchased the Lupke 
Bakery, 1115 Manhattan Avenue, Man- 
hattan Beach. 

George L. Davis has purchased the 
J. D. Regas Bakery, 102 Orange Street, 
San Bernardino, 

G. Dani has purchased the interest of 
Arno Rauschenbach in the City Bakery, 
Corona, and will continue the business 
alone. 

lowa 


Drewelow’s Bake Shop, W. C. Drewe- 
low, owner, 210 North Federal Street, 
Mason City, has been opened. 

Ian McCusker and Carl Nelson have 
taken over the Eldora (Iowa) Home 
Bakery, heretofore conducted by James 
McCusker. 

The Home Bakery, Sheldon, owned by 
Brouwer & Son, has leased a store build- 
ing for its retail store, continuing in its 
present location for baking and office 
purposes. 

Massachusetts 

The general offices of the Community 
Bakeries, Inc., Boston, have been moved 
from 218 State Street to 10 High Street. 

The Yankee Pie Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
has been formed with a capital stock of 
$125,000. The capital is divided into 
2,500 preferred shares at $50 and 35 
common shares at $5. Dwight L. Mar- 
shall is president of the new company, 
and Fred E. Marshall, treasurer. 


Minnesota 


Rasmus Larson will build an addi- 
tional story to his bakery at Elbow 
Lake, and increase his hotel with a 16- 
room addition. 

M. L. Hanson has opened the Hanson 
Bakery, Sixth and Plum streets, Red 
Wing, for the wholesale manufacture of 
doughnuts and pies. 

Mrs. T. O. Bensen and Mrs. Charles 
Holm have opened the Amber Pie Bak- 
ery, Waite Park. 

Spindler & Dutton have opened a bak- 
ery at 2019 West Superior Street, Du- 
luth. 

Kovall & Co. have opened a bakery at 
Ely. 

Weiberg’s Sanitary Bakery, Red Lake 
Falls, burned recently. 

Olson’s Bakery, 298 Maria Avenue, St. 
Paul, has gone out of business. 

The Golden Krust Bakery, S. C. Ol- 
son, owner, Albert Lea, has been moved 
to Black River Falls, Wis. 

Adolph Hilke, baker, International 
Falls, has gone out of business. 

Stamson Bros., Montevideo, have suc- 
ceeded in the ownership of Mrs. Ada 
Akre’s Bakery. 

Edward Schilla, 2812 West Third 
Street, Duluth, has succeeded Emil Mey- 
ers in the bakery business there. 

H. Matteson, Chisholm, is the new 
owner of the bakery formerly operated 
by H. Schaeffer. 

J, Otterstien has succeeded Axel Tand- 
berg in the Annandale (Minn.) Sanitary 
Bakery. 

Nebraska 

J. F, Stanzel has purchased the prop- 
erty at 2405 Eleventh Street, Columbus, 
which has been occupied by the Stanzel 
Bros. Ideal Bakery for several years. 

J. P. Hanson has leased the bakery 
formerly conducted by Mrs. Meyer at 
Decatur. 

Ze By Be 


Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, has 


commenced construction 


work on its three-story addition. 

will double the plant’s capacity. 
H. F. McCay has purchased the City 

Bakery, Dodge, from Joseph Knipping. 


This 


New Jersey 

The Rite-Way Bakeries, Inc., Passaic, 
has incorporated with 100 shares com- 
mon, no par, to do a general bakery 
business. 

The Jersey Bread Co. will erect a 
wholesale bakery at East Railway Ave- 
nue and Buffalo Avenue, Paterson. The 
plant will be three stories in height, 145x 
135 feet. This newly incorporated com- 





Lous A. WEHLE, of the Wehle Bak- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently 
was re-elected president of the New 
York Bakers’ Association. Mr. Wehle 
has vigorously contested the accuracy of 
the figures published by the Federal 
Trade Commission relative to the baker's 
“share” of the price of a loaf of bread. 


pany, headed by A. G. Reck, is capital- 
ized at $600,000. 

George E. Nutter has opened the Ir- 
ving Street Bakery at 63 Irving Street, 
Rahway. 

Jacob Scheinger, Newark, will make 
alterations, costing about $12,000, to his 
bakery at 445 Hawthorne Avenue. 

Frank J. Quirus has opened a new 
bakery at Lincoln and Hudson avenues, 
Jersey City. 

The Quality Bakery, Plainfield, will 
have alterations made in the firm’s store 
at Watchung and North avenues. 

An addition will be built to the Paul 
Baking Co.’s plant, 128 Lalor Street, 
Trenton, at a cost of $1,500. The com- 
pany intends to install new equipment. 

Thomas Liddell has leased a store for 
a bakery at 310 East State Street, Tren- 
ton. 

New York 

Mrs. J. H. Smith and Mrs. W. D. 
Thomas have opened a bakery at East 
Setauket. : 

The E. L. Cline Camp, Inc., 19 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, has filed 
plans for the erection of a three-story 
brick bakery, 90x91 feet, on the north 
side of Ninety-fifth Avenue, east of One 
Hundred and Thirty-eighth Place, Rich- 
mond Hill. The project will cost $130,- 
000. 

The Cox Baking Co., Inc., is building 
a new plant at Van Wyck Boulevard and 
Ninety-first Street, Jamaica, to cost 
about $100,000. 

The Raquet Retail Bakery has been 
opened by H. Raquet at Liberty Avenue 
and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, Richmond Hill. 

Joseph H. Theiling, of 450 Greenwich 
Street, New York, is reported bankrupt. 

Recent New. York incorporations in- 
clude the Wiesen-Friedman Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, incorporators I. H. Al- 
per, D. Berkowitz and Arthur Jaffe, 130 


West Forty-second Street, New York; 
Bergstein Foods, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators S. Silfen, 912 
Montgomery Street, H. E. Kamen, 26 
Court Street, and Rose Busch, 148 
Rockaway Parkway, Brooklyn; _ the 
Island Park (L. I.) Bakery, Inc., incor- 
porators R. Petrovitch and K. Petro- 
vitch, Long Beach Boulevard, Island 
Park, and J. F. Conway, Jr., 280 Mer- 
rick Road, Rockville Center, L. I; the 
Hoppe Bakery, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporator Anna Hop- 
penfeld, 835 Ninth Avenue, New York, 
Ben Hoppenfeld and Jennie Rubin, 1327 
Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn; the Shore 
Bakery, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$20,000, incorporators H. Kaufman, 870 
Riverside Drive, David Baumgarten, 
1440 Broadway, New York, Lawrence 
Levine, 616 Blake Avenue, Brooklyn; the 
‘Kreweiss Baking Co., New York, incor- 
porators J. Schaffer, I. Kritzer and S. 
Rottenstein, 1431 Coney Island Avenue, 
Brooklyn; the Highland Bread Co., Inc., 
Newburgh, capital stock $200,000, incor- 
porators G. Witschief, 379 Grand Street, 
A. W. Bennet, 53 Ann Street, and M. H. 
Murphy, 286 First Street, Newburgh; 
the Granastor Bakery & Lunch, Inc., 
capital stock $10,000, incorporators H. 
Solomon, 1364 Fiftieth Street, Brooklyn, 
D. Smith, 1675 University Avenue, and 
Ethel Levin, 1270 Gerard Avenue, New 
York; the Weiss Sandwich Bread Cor- 
poration, New York, capital stock $10,- 
000, Hyman Schachter, 373 Grand Street, 
New York, an incorporator; the Nel- 
bloom Bakery, Inc., Bronx, capital stock 
$10,000, Solomon Nelson, 1944 Davison 
Avenue, Bronx, a stockholder; Rosen- 
blum’s Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators J. and Re- 
becca Rosenblum, 939 Blake Avenue, and 
Rebecca Keskie, 4820 Fourteenth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn; the Pondfield Bakery, 
Inc., Bronxville, capital stock $10,000, in- 
corporators John Muvsers, Mount Ver- 
non, J. Knoblock, 631 East Two Hundred 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and 
T. Depole, 52 Stanton Street, Yonkers; 
the Marcy Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, cap- 
ital stock $10,000, incorporators H. Stern, 
A. B, Edison and §S. Traub, 12 East 
Forty-first Street, New York; the Pure-A 
Bakery, Inc., Bronx, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators B. Brown, M. Gross- 
field and S. W. Kroll, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York; Good Bakers, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, incorporators I. H. Alper, David 
Berkowitz and Arthur Jaffe, 130 West 
Forty-second Street, New York; the 
Ideal Doughnut Shop, 326 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, capital stock $5,000; 
McCellan Bakeries, Inc., New York, cap- 





POOBERT H. MERSBACH, shown 
above, is a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. He operates Mersbach’s Bak- 
ery, 1372 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 


ital stock $10,000, incorporators 
Stern, A. B. Edison and S. Traub, East 
Forty-first Street, New York; the Sam- 
ton Bakery Corporation, Brooklyn, Ir- 
ving Jackmowitz, 50 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, a stockholder; the Grand Avenue 
Baking Co., Inc., Long Island City, in- 
corporators J. Sussman, 358 Steinway 
Avenue, Max Sussman, 2833 Fourteenth 
Avenue, and Morris Sussman, 587 Fifth 
Avenue; the Rose-Marie Bakery, Inc, 
Queens County, capital $10,000, John 
Versalo, Michael Frisano and Anthony 
Pumilia, of Corona, incorporators. . 


Washington 


R. M. Weihe, of the Royal Baking 
Co., Bellingham, died recently. 

A bakery will be opened at Port 
Townsend by B. Olberg. 

The Ballard Public Market, Market 
Street and Twentieth Avenue N. W,, 
Seattle, will include a window bakery. 

The Silver Loaf Baking Co., Spokane, 
is remodeling its plant, and installing 
new equipment. Its retail department 
has been discontinued and the space used 
for a cake department. 

V. Liebe has opened a bakeshop in the 
Grand Central Market, Yakima. 

The employees of Landreth Evans, 
proprietor of Lan’s Cafe and Bakery, 
Ritzville, have leased the business. 7 

The Pacific Bakery, Long Beach, has 
reopened in a new location following its 
recent fire. 

Wisconsin 

Ernest W. Lyman, of the Quality Bis- 
cuit Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
executive vice president of the Milwau- 
kee Advertising Club for the ensuing 
year. 

Koser’s Bakery, Watertown, has com- 
pleted its thirtieth year in business. Mr. 
and Mrs. F, J. Koser started the busi- 
ness and now their five children are in- 
terested. Another son, Albert, is in the 
bakery business at Neenah. 

A thief recently stole 150 freshly baked 
pies from the Inter-City Pie Co., Ra- 
cine. He pried open a rear window in 
the building. 

The American Beauty Bakery, Curtis 
MeMillan, owner, has succeeded the Blue 
Bird Bakery owned by R. R. Smith, 
La Crosse. 

Louis Werner has purchased the bak- 
ery business and equipment formerly 
owned by the late W. G. Klatt at Colum- 
bus. J.C. Wake was the last owner. 

Anton Brigson will close his bakery at 
Readstown. 

CANADA 

The Independent Biscuit Co. has start- 
ed business in Calgary, Alta. Harvey 
Shaw, formerly president of the North- 
west Biscuit Co., Edmonton, is head of 
this concern. 

A permit has been issued to the Par- 
nell Bread Co., Port Arthur, Ont., for 
construction of an addition to their bak- 
ery and garage, the cost of both to be 
about $11,500. 

Mackey’s Bread, Ltd., has opened a 
bakery at Guelph, Ont., for the manu- 
facture of bread, cakes and pastry. This 
plant makes the twelfth in this com- 
pany’s chain of bakeries in Ontario. 

The Stone Baking Co., Brandon, Man.. 
is making additions and improvements to 
its plant which it is said will cost around 
$25,000. The new building will be fire- 
proof throughout and will be fitted with 
the most up-to-date equipment. 

The firms comprising the new concern 
known as Eastern Bakeries, Ltd., of St. 
John, N. B., are Robinson’s, Ltd., estate 
of William McLaughlin and the Gibbons 
Bread Co. The stock of this merger is 
said to be sponsored and sold locally 
only. J. R. Gale is manager and Fred 
N. Myles eastern manager. Mr. Myles 
was formerly manager of Robinson’s, 
Ltd. 

William Y. Case, eastern manager of 
the estate of William McLaughlin, baker 
of bread, cake and pastry, St. John, N. 
B., died recently. 

The Langley Electric Bakery, Langley 
Prairie, B. C., was totally destroyed in 
a fire which did a large damage to the 
town. The bakery’s loss was $9,000. 
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June 27, 1928 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour trade is moving at 
a moderate pace with no special features 
in the market. There are a few bakers 
who have not made contracts for the 
ysual four months’ period and these are 
occasionally in the market for supplies 
when they think prices are right. At 
present some of them need to buy, but 
are hoping for still lower figures. The 
mixed car trade is fairly good and mills 
catering to the needs of provinces east 
of Ontario are reporting a fair share of 
business from that quarter. A _ reduc- 
tion of 10c took effect on June 18, but 
this was followed by an advance on 
June 22, leaving prices at the level of 
the previous week. Quotations, June 23: 


June 23 June 16 
Top patent ......eseeeeee $8.00 $8.00 
ME ca ae sc 6 cos ceccecees 7.75 7.75 
Second patent .......+46- 7.40 7.40 
Export patent ............ 7.20 7.20 
BR CHORE cc ccccceccceses 6.30 6.30 
Graham flour ............ 6.70 6.70 
Whole wheat flour........ 6.70 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is little more than a memory. 
Practically all country mills are working 
on western spring wheat at present and 
will be until new crop. Odd cars of 90 
per cent patents are known to be offer- 
ing, but prices vary considerably as be- 
tween mills and most sellers experienced 
hardening of their hearts during the 
week, due to a meeting at which millers 
decided that even on the present basis 
winter wheat flour is not a profitable 
product. It is interesting to note that 
there is now as much as $1.50 bbl spread 
between springs and winters as produced 
in this province, winters taking the high- 
er price which is almost a complete re- 
versal of its former position in the mar- 
ket. Millers say if they had any soft 
wheat flour to offer they would have to 
have at least $7 bbl, bulk, basis Mont- 
real, to cover its cost. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that English 
millers are offering their soft wheat 
flours for delivery in Canada at what 
would be easily 1s bbl under today’s 
price for the Ontario article. Quota- 
tions, June 23: bulk lots export patent, 
in buyers’ bags, seaboard freights, $7 
bbl; Montreal, in secondhand jutes, $7 
@7.15; Toronto, $7; best quality soft 
patents $8.40, seconds $7.90, in new 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered On- 
tario points; blended springs and win- 
ters, best grade, $7.30, seconds $7.10, in 
98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—There is a fair amount of 
business doing in springs for export. 
Mills catering to this class of trade re- 
port substantial bookings for future ship- 
ment mostly to the United Kingdom and 
continental Europe. As usual United 
Kingdom buyers are trading with ex- 
treme caution as they seem to expect 
further declines in prices. The change 
for the week was an advance of 3d. 
Quotations, June 23: export patent 36s 
94@87s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London or 
Liverpool, June-July seaboard loading; 
short patents 2s over these figures. 

No winter wheat flour is being ex- 
ported from Ontario at present nor is it 
possible to get a quotation that could be 
regarded as a reliable indication of price. 
Nominally a buyer might have to pay as 
high as 45s for 280 lbs for a good 90 
per cent patent, in jute, July seaboard. 

NOTES 

A number of Ontario winter wheat 
millers were in Toronto last week for 
various reasons, mostly connected with 
preparation for new crop business and 
a general survey of the situation in the 
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Port Colborne Elevator Improvements 


‘Toronto, Ontr.—At a recent session of the Dominion parliament an_appro- 
priation for various improvements in the government elevator at Port Colborne 
was passed, The amount to be expended is about $25,000, which will mainly be 
used in replacing old machinery with the latest models. This expenditure is de- 
signed to speed up the operations of the Port Colborne plant which is one of the 
most important of all the government elevators between the two coasts of Canada. 
Readers will remember that at Port Colborne grain is unloaded from the big upper 
lake vessels and transferred to smaller craft that are able to navigate the old 
Welland Canal. After passing through this canal into Lake Ontario these vessels 
carry the grain to Montreal. On account of its importance in connection with this 
transshipment business the Port Colborne plant has always received special atten- 
tion from the department of trade and commerce with frequent increases in capac- 
ity and facilitation of quick action. When the new Welland Canal is finished, 
which is expected in 1930, the elevator at Port Colborne may not be so vital a 
factor in the transportation of. grain through the eastern lakes, but it will still 
serve a useful purpose and doubtless will be kept in active operation. 


oo 
Avery Scales in Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Birmingham, Eng., manufacturer of the 
famous scales of that name, is featuring some good window displays in its Toronto 
premises during the present summer. As has been frequently stated in this corre- 
spondence, Messrs. Avery maintain a branch in Toronto through which they are 
covering the Canadian field with their scales for use in all departments of business. 
Naturally they pay a good deal of attention to the needs of millers and elevator 
people and any one who wants to see the very latest equipment for such use will 


find what they want in the Avery premises at Toronto. 


It is a matter of both 


pleasure and interest for any one to become acquainted with these productions of 


English scale manufacturers. 
most remarkable degree. 


They combine strength, accuracy and speed to a 


oo]! 


Maple Leaf Annual Meeting 
Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 


ronto, was held at noon on June 20. 


with, the chief business being election of directors for the ensuing year. 
Its members are as follows: James Stewart, 


board was re-elected without change. 


Matters of a routine nature only were dealt 


The old 


president, Winnipeg; Charles W. Band, vice president, Toronto; Robert Cooper, 
Welland; W. L. Shaw, Newmarket; D. L. Cameron, Vancouver; E. R. Decary, 
Montreal; H. J. Symington, Winnipeg; D. A. Campbell and Mark Bredin, Toronto. 


><> 





grain and flour trades. The office of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, Royal 
Bank Building, Toronto, naturally was 
the headquarters for these millers. 

Work on the new Playfair elevator at 
Toronto is proceeding rapidly and it is 
expected that this plant will be ready 
for operation in time for new crop busi- 
ness. 

Several Ontario millers returned last 
week from their trip to Minneapolis and 
the operative millers’ convention. All 
their reports as to convention proceed- 
ings and the quality of reception are in 
the mést glowing terms. Thirty or forty 
Canadians in all turned up for this event 
and besides having a social time with one 
another they were given a splendid wel- 
come by every American delegate. 

o> 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour last week followed 
the market and went down 10c bbl on 
June 18, but recovered that amount on 
June 22. Business is fair. 

Domestic quotations, June 22, carloads, 
jutes, net cash, track, Montreal rate 
points: first patent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, 
second patent $7.40, export patent $7.20. 

Export conditions have improved a 
good deal since a week ago. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged, prices 
remaining steady at $6.90@7 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points. 

NOTES 

N. C. Sinclair, of the Empire Flour 
Mills, St. Thomas, Ont., was in Montreal 
last week. 

M. Oberman, flour broker, New York, 
was in Montreal recently and called at 
the office of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

Cc. P. Masters, one of the representa- 
tives in the Maritime Provinces for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 


veo 


in Montreal recently, returning home 
from a trip which took him as far west 
as Winnipeg. 

R. R. Dobell, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has returned from a business trip to his 
company’s Winnipeg office. 

Members of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change have received copy of a notice 
proposing an amendment to article 13 
of the rules regulating transactions in 
grain, flour, meal and millfeed. The 
words “and insurance” would be added 
to the article which now reads: “On sales 
made in store all elevator charges and 
wharfage and insurance, if any, shall be 
paid by the seller, or may, with other 
back charges, be deducted from invoice 
to buyer when making delivery. Buyer 
shall have day of transfer of title of 
property and four following days free 
of storage.” 

oo 


WINNIPEG 


Some export business in flour was done 
from Atlantic ports last week, but the 
volume was not appreciable. Domestic 
trade remains only nominal, and the situ- 
ation generally is dull. A price reduc- 
tion of 30c bbl went into effect June 20, 
making a 60c drop in three weeks, and 
millers are hopeful that new business 
will develop at the lower levels. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, June 23, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25; cottons 15c more; Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.40, car lots, basis jute 
98's. 

NOTES 

C. D. Howe, consulting engineer on 
most of Canada’s elevator projects from 
Fort William to the Pacific Coast, in 
addressing a meeting at Port Arthur 
recently expressed the opinion that ele- 


vator building at the head of the lakes 
would be practically continuous. 

A drive for members for the Sas- 
katchewan pool is now in progress, the 
five-year contract now in force expiring 
next month. 


Ricardo J. Gutierrez and Benno J. 
Schnack, both representing grain inter- 
ests in Argentina, are studying the ele- 
vator system in the country and at ter- 
minals of western Canada, 


M. Francis, a partner in the firm of 
Whitson, Nielson & Francis, grain and 
produce brokers, London, Eng., was an 
interested visitor at the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange last week. He is returning to 
England from a trip that took him as 
far west as San Francisco, 


oo] 


WINTER WHEAT MILLERS OF 
ONTARIO MEET AT TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—After several prelim- 
inary conferences in Toronto held during 
recent weeks winter wheat: millers of 
Ontario had a formal meeting at Guelph 
on June 19 for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means of improving conditions 
in the winter wheat flour trade of this 
province. It is an unwelcome but well- 
known fact that this branch of the mill- 
ing industry has been on the decline for 
many years and many fine old firms that 
had been in the business since the earliest 
settlement of this province have been 
wiped out since the war by adverse con- 
ditions. 

Notwithstanding the much regretted 
loss of these old concerns there is still 
a considerable number of millers in On- 
tarie who specialize in winter wheat flour 
and the purpose of the recent meeting 
was to ascertain by mutual exchange of 
ideas whether or not there is something 
wrong with the industry that could be 
righted by its own action and thereby 
improve the earning power. 

Two factors enter into the situation 
with both of which the millers dealt on 
this occasion. One and perhaps the most 
important is their own lack of co-opera- 
tion and intelligence in merchandising 
winter wheat flour. By their own admis- 
sion these millers have been carrying on 
a more or less cut-throat game ever since 
the war period and their troubles of to- 
day are largely due to that fact. A lit- 
tle more of the association spirit would 
have made a world of difference. 

The other factor is the farmers’ soft 
wheat pool. As to this there is only one 
opinion among winter wheat mills and 
that is that while the pool may be a 
good thing in itself its policy with re- 
gard to prices for Ontario soft winter 
wheat during the present crop year was 
detrimental to the interests of the mill- 
ing industry. None of these millers be- 
lieve that the pool meant to do their in- 
dustry any injury and most of them 
do believe that by mutual discussion and 
action the pitfalls that have made such 
a wreck of things in current crop year 
may be avoided in the next. All will 
depend upon the willingness of farmers 
and millers to meet each other in the 
right spirit and with an earnest desire 
to further their common interests to the 
best of their ability. 

Naturally, the millers who met in 
Guelph on Tuesday were not able to ar- 
rive at any decisions that are capable 
of enforcement but they did make prog- 
ress and will in the course of further 
meetings that are to be held achieve an 
understanding among themselves and 
with the Ontario farmers’ pool that 
should be satisfactory and profitable to 
every one concerned. 
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BREADSTUFFS SHOWN AT 
DUTCH INDUSTRIAL FAIR 


RorrerpaM, Hoittann.— The opening 
of the Industrial Fair, Rotterdam, took 
place on May 26, the ceremony being 
performed by the Prince Consort accom- 
panied by several ministers of the Crown 
and a large number of other officials. 

The weather for the opening was very 
favorable, and several thousand people 
gathered to witness the ceremony and 
visit the different sections of the exhibi- 
tion. As the exhibition was declared 
open by the Prince 16,000 carrier pigeons 
were let loose to convey the news to 
every corner of the country. 

The Dutch name for the fair is “Ned- 
erlandsche Nyverheids Tentoonstelling,” 
which is abbreviated into “Nenyte” by 
taking the first two letters of each of the 
three words and joining them together. 

The exhibition, as is usually the case, 
was not complete at the time of the open- 
ing ceremony. All branches of commerce 
and industry are represented, among 
them the flour and baking industry. 

There was only one flour booth, which 
was operated by a combination of five 
firms, a baking company, the N. V. v.d. 
Meer & Schoep’s Bakkeryen en Handel- 
maatschappy, Rotterdam, an oven build- 
er, a mill, a yeast factory, and a repre- 
sentative display of imported flour by 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam. It 
was a very large booth, containing a 
baker’s shop and a modern standard 
bakery, with an automatic chain oven in 
full operation. It was attractively deco- 
rated and the imported flour display 
made a splendid show, with the brands 
printed in colors, while mills supplied 
ample advertising matter for distribu- 
tion, including aprons, caps, blotters, 
etc. Extensive advertising of the flour 
exhibit was carried in the Dutch trade 
journals and attention of bakers was 
called to sample loaves baked from the 
imported flour in connection with the 
demonstration work. 

A competition for bakers was ar- 
ranged in connection with the exhibit and 
much good was derived from the prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of Amer- 
ican and Canadian flours. 


oS 


IRISH STILL CONSIDERING 
TARIFF ON IMPORTED FLOUR 


Dustin, IrELaANpD.—The question of a 
tariff on imported flour is still very much 
to the fore in all meetings in the Irish 
Free State where economics are dis- 
cussed, and small urban councils dis- 
course at length about the advantages 
and disadvantages of a tariff, which, at 
least for the time being, has _ been 
dropped by the government. In one 
such urban council during a discussion 
on the subject, it was stated that a 
“ring” existed among the south of Ire- 
land millers, who persistently kept 
the price of flour 2s per sack above the 
price at which the Liverpool millers were 
willing to sell. This attitude on the 
part of the home mills was much de- 
plored. 

oo 

ENGLISH MILL SEEKS DUBLIN SITE 

Dustin, Iretranp.—A large English 
flour milling firm has been negotiating 
for a site in Dublin, and the Dublin port 
and docks board has offered it a very 
suitable position, 


ECONOMY BEFORE PATRIOTISM 

Dustin, IrELAND.—The army commis- 
sariat of the Irish Free State govern- 
ment recently has placed a contract for 


the supply of bread to the Free State 
army with a bakery firm in the north of 
Ireland. This has called forth the wrath 
of bakers of the Irish Free State, but 
the minister of defense justifies the ac- 
tion of his department on the plea that 
the tender from the northern bakery was 
%d per loaf lower than any tender from 
the bakeries of the Irish Free State. 
This meant the saving of a considerable 
amount of money, which had more weight 
with the authorities than whether the 
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cheaper bidder was located in the South 
or the North. The tender covered a six 
months’ supply. 


oo SD 


Exportation of American rice to for- 
eign markets outside of Japan, in the 
nine months August, 1927, to April, 1928, 
totaled 168,322,298 lbs, compared with 
142,652,641 in the corresponding period 
of 1926-27, and 22,336,148 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925-26. 
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Agricultural Depression Considered at Geneva Meeting 


URING the recent economic con- 

ference at Geneva considerable 

time was devoted to the question of 
agricultural credits and agriculture in 
general. 

Many of the speakers referred to the 
depression in agriculture, which appears 
to be common throughout Europe, and 
the retarding effect it is having on in- 
dustry. Some very forcible speeches 
were delivered and it was agreed that 
the only way to remedy the present un- 
satisfactory situation was to help farm- 
ers to accumulate capital. This, it was 
stated, could only be done by establish- 
ing a reasonable ratio between the price 
of agricultural products and that of 
manufactured goods, which ratio at 
present was relatively too low where ag- 
riculture was concerned. 

No practical proposals were forthcom- 
ing except from the labor section of the 
conference which passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the council of the League of 
Nations to appoint a committee of ex- 
perts to discuss with the various govern- 
ments the possibility of the intensifica- 
tion of agricultural production and to 


prepare proposals for the financing of 
agriculture by means of credits to be 
arranged through the various govern- 
ments. 

An agricultural credits bill is at pres- 
ent under discussion in the British Par- 
liament, which has already been accord- 
ed a second reading, this country hav- 
ing forestalled the proposals of the 
economic conference. A great deal has 
been done for agriculture by the present 
government, to which the prime minister 
called attention at a recent mass meet- 
ing of over 80,000 people. He stated 
that during the last year nearly £5,000,- 
000 sterling had been assigned from the 
national exchequer to agricultural dis- 
tricts in England and Wales in relief 
of rates, such action being necessary in 
view of the financial difficulties experi- 
enced by the farmers through the failure 
of their crops last year. 

This year’s budget plans to give sub- 
stantial help to farmers by relieving them 
of all rates on farm lands and farm 
buildings and there seems every likeli- 
hood of the agricultural credits bill being 
accepted. 











the picture. 


at Marsa, Malta. 








Tut above picture, taken by C. F. G. Raikes, European man- 

ager of The Northwestern Miller, on his recent tour of Medi- 
terranean flour markets, shows the process of taking wheat from 
one of the ancient underground grain storage vaults of Malta, 
hewn from solid rock by the Knights of Malta during their occu- 
pation of the island. Grain is said to keep well in them, as they 
are cool and dry. To remove it, a tripod rigged with baskets and 
tackle is set up over one of the openings, which are covered by 
huge stone slabs such as the one seen in the right foreground of 
Here the workmen are sacking a quantity of wheat 
for the use of Gatt Bros., Maltese millers, who are known to 
many mills in the United States and Canada. 
merly large importers of flour, but recently built a modern mill 
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LARGE BISCUIT FACTORY IS 
BEING BUILT IN SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Scottanp.—A new biscuit 
factory on a fairly large scale is at 
present in course of erection near Glas- 
gow. The factory is being built to the 
order of A. J. Ferguson, who until little 
more than a year ago was a director of 
Lang’s Bread Co., one of the largest 
firms in the bread trade in Glasgow. 
This firm, which is over a century old, 
was sold late in 1926 to a buyer who also 
bought J. and B. Stevenson’s bread fac- 
tory and floated both concerns as a 
joint public company. 

In consequence of this change in own- 
ership the Macfarlane family, of Mac- 
farlane, Lang & Co., biscuit and cake 
makers, severed their connection with 
Lang’s Bread Co. and with them there 
departed other directors, including Mr. 
Ferguson. 

The agreement of sale of Lang’s Bread 
Co. prevents him, as one of the sellers, 
from engaging for a period of years in 
bread production. Accordingly, for the 
time being at least, his new factory, 
when completed, will be devoted to bis- 
cuit making. It is stated that Mr. Fer- 
guson has been studying all the latest 
methods both here and on the Continent 
of making biscuits. He has had the ad- 
vantage of an engineer’s training. It 
was he who led the movement in Glasgow 
for wrapping bread in waxed paper. 

The site of the new factory is at 
Drumchapel, about six miles from Glas- 
gow, on the western fringe of the city, 
where there are at present large hous- 
ing schemes in progress. There is al- 
ready a railway siding into the site. 


oS 


MUSSOLINI IMPROVES LIVING 
SCALE OF ITALIAN PEASANT 


Aided by the economic policies intro- 
duced by Mussolini and the increase in 
the cereal crop, the Italian peasant 
farmer has been able to raise his living 
conditions to a higher plane than ever 
before attained. Grain farming costs 
are relatively great, but the return in 
cash or kind to the farmer is steadily 
increasing, and it is reflected in the im- 
proved condition of the peasantry. The 
farmer’s diet now includes a more gen- 
erous meat ration, and the wheat loaf is 
appearing in villages where it was never 
known before. The traditional corn meal 
polenta and the chestnut flour “necci” are 
Jess important items in the diet, while 
deaths from pellagra have fallen from 
2,178 in 1910 to 98 in 1927. 

ov 
IRISH BAKERY HAS GOOD YEAR 


Betrast, Iretanp.—Inglis & Co., Ltd., 
the largest baker in the north of Ire- 
land, has presented its shareholders with 
a report showing a net profit of £61,587, 
against £47,686, the previous year. A 
dividend of 10 per cent was paid with 
Is per share bonus, and, after writing 
off buildings and plant and adding £5,000 
to the reserve, about £21,000 was car- 
ried forward. 

oS 
London Flour Arrivals 

The arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, 
in sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 


o— Week ending— 


From— June 1 May 26 May 29 


United States— 1928 1928 1927 
pO Pere tere 4,556 3,350 17,305 
PREIS ccccecssscce 1,500 ose os 

Canada—Atlantic .... 9,787 9,025 3,650 

ee rs 19,924 4,411 6,092 

BREADS. 460.065 000-08 3,234 814 5,863 

SE eas ee 350 

Coastwise ........... 2,780 2,428 7,202 
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Lonpon, Ena. 

HE British Flour Milling Employ- 
Te Federation held its tenth an- 

nual meeting on May 81, the chair 
being taken by the president, W. Norman 
Vernon, of the flour milling firm of W. 
Vernon & Sons, London and Liverpool. 
The main purpose of the federation is 
to secure co-operation between the em- 
ployers and their operatives, and in this 
it has been remarkably successful, al- 
though, as the chairman remarked, there 
is constant need for vigilance in order 
to prevent misunderstandings from de- 
veloping into disputes. Those few dis- 
putes that have arisen have been con- 
cerned with “short time working,” but 
in future it is hoped these troubles will 
be obviated owing to the result of some 
effective work recently done by a sub- 
committee of the federation, which has 
issued a memorandum on “Employment 
Insurance and Short Time Working” 
after consultation with the ministry of 
labor. Mr. Vernon stated that organ- 
ized labor was more inclined than ever 
before to pursue the policy of co-opera- 
tion rather than pugnacity. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, the prin- 
cipal guests being the Right Honorable 
Sir Alfred Mond, F. W. Leggett, of the 
ministry of labor, Dr. A. Morley, of the 
board of education, and A. C. F. Hen- 
derson, managing director of the Cunard 
Steamship Line. Sir Alfred Mond is the 
leading spirit in the endeavor recently 
started to bring about co-operation in 
industry, and is one of the leading busi- 
ness men in Great Britain, being con- 
nected with many important companies 
and especially interested in the Impe- 
tial Chemical Industries. 


THE DINNER ADDRESSES 


Some very interesting speeches were 
delivered at the dinner, especially by Mr. 
Vernon and Sir Alfred Mond. Mr. 
Vernon’s speech, in which he proposed 
the toast of the guests of the evening, 
in part was as follows: 

“The two guests whose names are 
coupled with this toast symbolize by their 
presence the peculiarly British way in 
which we get to work. Mr. Leggett rep- 
resents the ministry of labor, which in 
other countries, as, for example, Ger- 
many, would be regarded as the appro- 
priate body for initiating constructive 
industrial policy. Sir Alfred Mond as 
a private individual (in so far as Sir 
Alfred Mond can ever be regarded as 
a purely private individual) in collabora- 
tion with other private individuals, is 
engaged in the most far-reaching indus- 
trial experiment that has ever been tried 
in this or in any other country, by asso- 
ciating with him and his colleagues the 
representatives of the Trade Union Con- 
gress and engaging with them on equal 
terms in negotiations of the highest in- 
dustrial importance. Sir Alfred Mond 
and his colleagues in this case are acting 
in their individual capacity, although 
they are all members of employers’ or- 
ganizations. We, as millers, are particu- 
larly interested in the conference, be- 
cause Dr. Humphries is a member of 
the small executive committee which is 
doing the work. Apart from his many 
other activities, Sir Alfred Mond has 
shown by his chairmanship of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries that he favors 
the policy of amalgamation and com- 
binations by those whose interests run on 
Similar lines, and that he believes in the 
motto ‘Unity Is Strength, of which we, 
as an association of employers of labor, 
are a small, although not unsuccessful, 
example.” 

The speaker went on to say that he 
thought it most important to get the 
minds of the workpeople off the wage 
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question and disputes and to encourage 
them to co-operate in more constructive 
matters. He expressed the hope that Sir 
Alfred Mond could suggest a way by 
which they could improve the organiza- 
tion of the milling industry and estab- 
lish it on sounder lines. The present 
state of the milling trade reminded him 
of a parable of Daudet, of the apparent- 
ly prosperous but very conservative mill- 
er who, week after week, took his sacks 
of flour to the market where he was well 
known. While he was content to carry 
on with old methods and machinery, nev- 
er making a change, his competitors kept 
more up to date. After a time he began 
to bring his sacks back from market un- 
sold, and one day he disappeared entire- 
ly. When his friends came to look for 
him, they found he was dead in the mill. 
They also discovered that, instead of tak- 
ing to market, as they thought, sacks of 
flour, he had been carrying sacks of 
straw, and thus keeping up outward ap- 
pearances to the very last. I do not 
want our guests to think that the state 
of our trade is quite as bad as this at 
present, but I think you will agree there 
is a lesson to be drawn from this fable. 


THE PUBLIC’S NEED OF THE MILLER 


“Our trade,” said Mr. Vernon, “is per- 
haps regarded by the outside world as 
small and of little consequence indus- 
trially and politically, but that I sup- 
pose must be put down to the proverbial 
modesty of millers! Speaking for my- 
self, I do not consider it a fair judgment 
of our importance. After all, the milling 
trade takes a very advanced position 
among those whose duty it is to feed 
the populace. x 

“We import, manufacture and distrib- 
ute about one half of the foods essential 
to the human being by means of a com- 
plicated and scientific process. We turn 
the chosen wheats into flour such as is 
required by the baker, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, by the general public, and the 
flour, in turn, is transformed by the bak- 
er into our daily bread. We also make 
and distribute the feedingstuffs and 
offal, which form the basis of the food 
for animals, and so indirectly have a large 
share in the supply of meat. When you 
consider that all this means the selection 
and importing of thousands of tons of 
grain per year, with our consequent 
marketing risks and the liability of crop 
damage, etc., you can, I think, agree 
that our trade is far from being one of 
the least important.” 


THE MILLER PICTURESQUE 


Sir Alfred Mond, in replying to the 
toast, referred amusingly to Mr. Ver- 
non’s hint that he should offer them sug- 
gestions as to how they could improve 
their industry and said his fee would be 
£100,000 if he undertook to investigate 
it. He then proceeded to compare the 
miller in literature and poetry with ac- 
tual facts. He said: 

“To me a miller is a man who lives 
in a valley or on the River Dee, and 
usually has beautiful daughters. He is a 
picturesque and romantic person through- 
out literature. German literature is full 
of millers. There are the millers in the 
poems of Schiller. Then you remember 
Don Quixote spent his time tilting at 
mills. Now you have introduced machin- 
ery you have destroyed the romance of 
the countryside. Rembrandt made paint- 
ings of some mills, but who would want 
to paint one of Mr. Vernon’s mills? 
There is nothing so uninspiring as a 
modern flour mill. I have been through 
some of them. But in spite of the prog- 
ress of the machinery they cannot grind 
good English wheat. It seems that it is 


too soft and you will not give us poor 
How can 


farmers a good price for it. 


G. Raikes 


you expect sympathy from me since I 
sell wheat? All the wheat that is not 
eaten by my pheasants I try to sell. It 
is not very much, but I try to get a good 
price for it, and now that I have got 
hold of Mr. Vernon I will tell him that 
I breed pigs. We wretched pig breeders 
have to pay a very high price for offal. 
How your industry does not pay when 
you get such high prices for offal I can- 
not understand. 

“We hear a lot of grumbling about the 
milling industry. We are told that there 
are not enough vitamins in the flour you 
provide, and that the bread is too white 
instead of being like the brown caky 
stuff which filled you up and made you 
remember it for a long time. That is the 
bread I had myself and if you only ad- 
vertise it properly you can sell it and 
you will put out of business some saline 
medicines that make a big profit. I see 
it is time I took a hand in this industry. 
There is room for these ideas and I have 
no doubt that some of you are taking 
advantage of them. At least I see a lot 
of advertising from time to time and I 
hope it is all right.” 


MILLING AN ANCIENT OCCUPATION 


He went on to say: “Millers are very 
important people. If there were no mill- 
ers there would be no flour, and if there 
were no flour there would be no bread, 
and if there were no bread there would 
be no staff of life and the whole com- 
munity would come to an end. So we 
have to rely on you to a considerable 


extent. The industry has made some 
progress. Milling is a very ancient oc- 
cupation. You can go back to the time 


when people took round stones to grind 
millet or wheat or other seed. That goes 
back to a very remote age. In the 
Museum at Bagdad there are flour mills 
that date back to the time of the Chal- 
deans 2,000 or 3,000 years B. C. They 
are just big stone mortars with a stone 
ball to crush the wheat. When you think 
of that it sounds primitive but it is ex- 
traordinary how that apparatus has last- 
ed. It was only four years ago that 
Palestine had a steam mill put up. The 
population of that country is still using 
the stone mill like the Chaldeans of Ur. 
That is an example of how people go on 
using the most imperfect tools quite hap- 
pily without it occurring to them to 
make any improvement. 

“We are not quite as reactionary as 
that in England. We are sometimes ac- 
cused of being a bit slow, but we are 
not so slow as that. As a fact you have 
a very great and up-to-date and well- 
organized industry. I am told by your 
chairman that it is easy enough to make 
flour but that it is difficult to sell it. If 
he thinks it difficult to sell flour he had 
better come to the chemical industry. It 
is difficult to sell some things, but I 
should have thought that it was easy 
to sell flour because people must buy it. 
It is difficult to sell something that peo- 
ple do not want, like a 10-year-old Brad- 
shaw. Selling that would be really an 
art, but flour, I certainly think, ought to 
be an easy article.” 


GOOD MANAGEMENT THE KEY 


In referring to the cost of labor Sir 
Alfred Mond made the following inter- 
esting remarks: “America has taught us 
a lesson in a very remarkable degree. 
American labor costs high, but the 
American cost of production is not high. 
America produces motor cars more 
cheaply than any other country in the 
world, but the wages of the men in the 
motor workshops are higher than those 
of corresponding men anywhere else in 
the world. They realized that labor was 
securer there than in Europe, and they 
realized that to make their industry pay 
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they had by some means, either by the 
greater use of machinery or mechanical 
appliances, to make the men produce 
more than formerly, and in that way the 
higher cost of labor was counteracted 
by much higher productivity. These 
facts have been realized, and they are 
becoming of very great importance in the 
solution of the problem of the relation 
rod the various people engaged in indus- 
ry. 

“People talk of capital and labor. I 
entirely object to that classification. The 
most important thing in industry is 
neither capital nor labor; the most im- 
portant thing is management. You 
could take all the gold in the Bank of 
England and put it in one field, and 
you could gather all the workmen in an- 
other, but unless there was management 
nothing would happen. Why is man- 
agement always forgotten? Industry is 
a triumvirate. Management is the key. 
Labor is necessary. Capital is a baleful 
necessity.” 


CO-OPERATION FUNDAMENTAL 


Sir Alfred Mond congluded his speech 
by reference to co-operation in industry. 
He believed in making every one a cap- 
italist, as it was the only answer to so- 
cialism. Workers should be made real 
copartners. He believed in the worker 
being put on the same footing as any 
ordinary investor but allowed to acquire 
his interest by easy terms. He consid- 
ered this copartnership of employers and 
their workers as fundamental to the very 
existence of industry. The time and 
money lost by bad will in labor disputes 
was incalculable but nearly all those 
dealing with the problem were too timid 
to take drastic action. While all the 
world is gathering together to outlaw 
war-and to sink differences, whether ter- 
ritorial, racial or religious, industry is 
too timid to outlaw industrial war. He 
referred to the two special committees 
with which he was identified that were 
working to bring about a solution of this 
difficulty and was hopeful as to the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Leggett followed with a speech on 
industrial relations between employers 
and employed and the toasts were con- 
cluded by some appropriate remarks by 
Dr. A. E. Humphries. 


oS 


SCOTTISH DISTRIBUTOR DEAD 


Guascow, Scotranp.—James Marshall, 
pioneer distributor of semolina, died 
here recently at the age of 91 years. Mr. 
Marshall established his own company in 
1878, after serving with the Glasgow 
firm of A. & W. Glen, flour millers. In 
1900, Mr. Marshall’s firm was made a 
limited liability company. He is credit- 
ed with being the first merchant to in- 
troduce semolina in package form on the 
Scottish market. For the last nine years 
of his life, Mr. Marshall suffered from 
blindness. 

oo DS 


SPANISH WHEAT ESTIMATE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The first provi- 
sional estimate of the 1928 wheat pro- 
duction in Spain is 141,094,000 bus, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department of 
Agriculture from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome. This is a 
decrease of 3,731,000 bus, or more than 
2.5 per cent, from the production of last 
year. 

oso 


GROCERY FIRM ORGANIZED 
The Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., has been incor- 
porated for $100,000 by C. E. Barnes, 
R. H. Goodson, J. D. Carroll, H. G. 
Condra and others. 
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NEW YORK 


Generally speaking, flour business for 
the week was fair. However, with wheat 
prices up 2c one day and down 2c the 
next, buyers were about in the position 
of the man who said he knew he was at 
the end of his troubles but did not know 
which end, and just as the market held 
firm immediately after a rise and buy- 
ers seemed open to reason, something 
happened and down it went. Then the 
buyer held off for a further drop, which 
did not occur immediately. The rains 
in the Southwest having delayed harvest- 
ing of the new crop, bringing greater 
pressure on the present supply of old 
wheat, caused a stiffening of prices on 
old wheat flours, which condition will 
probably continue until the new crop is 
in motion, 

Brokers who sell mostly to the fair- 
sized bakers are in better position than 
those who have adhered more closely to 
jobbers. Apparently, the larger whole- 
sale bakers are securing each year more 
of the business, with the natural result 
that business with the smaller baker who 
buys through the flour jobber is continu- 
ally shrinking, which is reflected in the 
jobbers’ business. 

New Prices—Almost anything could 
be heard around the trade regarding 
prices on new Kansas flours. If one 
were willing to believe all rumors, sales 
were made as low as $6.25, jute, but no 
one does. From here, prices ranged up 
to $6.75, at which some sales for lim- 
ited amounts were made. 

Taken all in all, the total volume of 
sales for the week showed improvement, 
and most of it was done at satisfactory 
prices. On the other hand, export busi- 
ness was reported as exceptionally quiet, 
from which it would appear that foreign 
buyers were not believers in present 
price levels. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 23, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.60@ 
8.15, standard patents $7.20@7.50, clears 
$6.65@7.25; hard winter short patents 
$7.50@8.10; straights, old $7.20@7.45, 
new $6.65@7.25; soft winter straights, 
$6.65@7.15. 

NOTES 


W. V. Hamilton, president of Wil- 
liam Hamilton & Son, millers, Caledonia, 
N. Y., was a caller at this office last 
week, 

A judgment was entered on June 20 
against M. Oberman by the American 
Flour Co. and Lewis Blaustein, the 
amount being $866. 

James Haffenberg, flour broker, left on 
June 22 with J. J. Shevelove, Newark 
jobber, to visit his connection at the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

W. J. McElroy, San Francisco, of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, spent 
three days last week with Cliff H. Mor- 
ris, local representative for the mill. 

The account of the Crown Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, has been placed by A. H. 
Allen, who was in New York recently, 
with W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. 

A license was issued on June 20 to J. 
V. Lane & Co., Inc., 25 Beaver Street, 
New York, as insurance brokers, by the 
New York insurance department at Al- 
bany. 

J. A. Lenhardt, flour broker, left for 
Minneapolis June 19. He was to stop off 
at the macaroni manufacturers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago, and planned to be away 
about 10 days. 

J. A. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Deventer, Holland, ar- 
rived in New York early last week to 
spend about 10 days in this country be- 
fore returning home. 

EK. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
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the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
spent part of last week calling on the 
local trade with Fred Quackenbush, local 
representative for the mill. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing June 15, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
144,749 bus and 49,807 bbls. None of 
the flour shipments were over 10,000 
bbls, they being small lots to 20 different 
ports. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, made his headquarters for 
several days last week with Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., handler of the 
account here. 


John Pillsbury, vice president, A. E. 
Mallon, export manager, and Hugh W. 
Brown, divisional sales manager at Buf- 
falo, for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, were visitors at the local 
offices of the mill last week. 


J. Randolph French, local broker, re- 
ported several visitors last week: A. J. 
Oberg, manager of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, R. Ward Magill, sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co., and 
Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager at Buffalo for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


Among visitors introduced on the floor 
last week were C. H. Newman, general 
manager of the Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston, Texas, the guest of Joseph 
Moskowitz; Charles Shaffer, Black Bros. 
Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb., the guest of 
B. Christoffers; Robert Duthie, Aber- 
deen, Scotland, the guest of Clifford E. 
Soward, of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd. 

oe 


BUFFALO 


A fair amount of business was report- 
ed to Buffalo mills last week as the 
steady improvement of the past two 
weeks gave further evidence of stability. 
Smaller consumers, who have been eas- 
ing along on very light stocks, have been 
forced to buy and, finding prices at a 
level that interested them, purchased 
ahead in some instances for 30- and 60- 
day periods. 

Values were practically unchanged 
last week, although first clears were re- 
duced 10c bbl and rye flour 20c. Occa- 
sional inquiries were heard for new crop 
flour, but little business has been trans- 
acted at the various prices quoted to 
date. 

Production at the local mills was at 74 
per cent of capacity, an increase of 4 
per cent over the previous week’s grind- 
ing. Shipping directions also showed 
considerable improvement. 

The export trade declined last week, 
Buffalo mills report. The advance in 
prices brought about a quiet and disap- 
pointing week and drove prospective 
buyers out of the market to await de- 
velopments. 

Kansas mill representatives did not 
share in the better business encountered 
by Buffalo mills and had a very dull 
week. They reported only a few sales 
and very little interest in new crop of- 
ferings. 

Quotations, June 23, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents, $8.15@8.40 bbl, 
standard patents $7.65, first clears $6.80 
@6.90, fancy clears $7.05@7.15; white 
rye $7.50, medium $7.30, dark $5.15, Kan- 
sas short patents $8.25@8.60, standard 
patents $7.75@8.15, bakers special pat- 
ents $7.50@7.80; No. 2 semolina, 4%c 
lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, June 23: spring 
patents $8.40@8.65, pastry $8.55, white 
rye $7.70, 98-Ib cottons, car lots. 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 255,500 189,451 74 
Previous week .. 255,500 177,960 70 
TP BHD ccccecs 238,000 188,802 79 
Two years ago... 238,000 211,538 89 
Three years ago. 238,000 187,653 79 


NOTES 


The weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club was held in the Hotel 
Buffalo on June 22. 


Cyrus C. Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Corporation, is spending his vaca- 
tion in the Maine woods. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
visited the local office of his company 
last week. 


James G. McKillen, president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, has been con- 
fined to his home on account of illness 
for the past 10 days. 

oo 


BALTIMORE 


Trading last week was at low ebb, not- 
withstanding that, while some mills ad- 
vanced prices on old flour, bargains were 
still to be had. It was difficult to sell 
even at old rates, to say nothing of an 
advance, though mills seemed to be per- 
fectly justified in raising limits on good 
old stock in the face of weather condi- 
tions. The only way to sell flour is to 
get the market up, for only a very few 
ever do any buying when the market is 
down. Old flour was held higher in in- 
stances, yet from all accounts old crop 
near-by soft winter straight sold early 
last week down to $7 bbl in secondhand 
cottons, basis New York, or all of $2 
less than the late general asking price. 
New near-by soft winter straight, for 
July-August-September shipment, was 
offered last week as low as $6.25, bulk, 
basis New York rate points, without any 
apparent takers. They now want to buy 
it for $6 

Nominal closing prices, June 23, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.60@7.85, standard 
patent $7.10@7.35; hard winter short 
patent $7.60@7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; 
soft winter short patent (old) $7.85@ 
8.10, straight (old, near-by) $7.10@7.35. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
2,334 bbls flour and 235,849 bus barley 
destined for export. 


J, E. Wright, Texas salesman for the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., was here, 
June 18, on his way to New York. 


J. Walter Gressitt, of the John M. 
Gressitt Co., grain and produce commis- 
sion, has applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Visitors on ’change last week included 
F. A. Colby, with M. D. Moore, freight 
broker; J. O’Neal, with the Continental 
Grain Co., all of New York. 


Harry J. Crilley, vice president of 
Dennis & Co., Inc., grain, freights and 
forwarding, is in mourning for his moth- 
er, who died at her home in Long Green, 
Md., June 17. 


The Merchants’ Terminal Corporation, 
with an authorized bond issue of $2,000,- 
000, has been incorporated here to op- 
erate cold storage and general merchan- 
dise warehouses. 


The wife and son of J. Nathaniel Mc- 
Cosh, district manager for the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., are spend- 
ing the summer as guests of Mr. and 
ag Rufus E. McCosh in Hollywood, 
Cal. 


Legg & Co., flour and grain commis- 
sion, captured at the close of last week 
the contract to furnish state institutions 
with about 500 bbls of old standard hard 
wheat patent flour at $7.20, cotton, to be 
delivered as needed. 

The first new wheat and rye were re- 
ceived here on June 25, both from lower 
Virginia. The wheat, 10 bus of poor 
quality and condition, brought $2 bu; 
the rye, 30 bus of good quality and con- 
dition, brought $1.50. 

Dudley G. Roe, of W. D. Roe & Son, 
grain, Sudlersville, Md., says of the 
wheat crop on the eastern shore of the 
state, “There’s lots of straw and much 
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wheat is down on account of rain.” He 
also says “Cutting will begin on June 
26, weather permitting.” 

John M. Dennis, formerly a grain ex. 
porter of this market, now president of 
the Union Trust Co. of Maryland, treas. 
urer of the state of Maryland and stij| 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
sailed for Europe, June 20, accompanied 
by his son, John McPherson Dennis, Jy. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oe 


BOSTON 


Some business was reported in new 
Kansas hard winter wheat flours last 
week, but prices quoted by mills are too 
high to interest the prospective buyer, 
Last week standard patents were quoted 
at $7.25@7.35 bbl, in sacks, with short 
patents to $7.75. The trade, not having 
faith in the range of prices, would not 
bid over $7. There were some mills will- 
ing to take a gamble as to the future, 
and a few small lot sales were made. 

Demand for old wheat flours was ex- 
tremely dull last week. While the trade 
is only moderately supplied with flour, 
there is enough on hand to more than 
equal all demands that might be made, 
The liberal arrivals of Pacific Coast flour 
during the past month have tended to 
curtail the demand for other flours. 

Quotations, June 23, mill shipment, in 
196-lb sacks: spring patents, special, 
$8.80@8.95 bbl; standard patents, $7.50 
@8.80; first clears, $7.15@7.50; hard win- 
ter patents (old) $7.50@8.40, (new) 
$7.25@7.75; soft winter patents, $7.90@ 
9.10; straight, $7.50@7.90; clear, $7.25 
@7.60. 

NOTES 


Alex S. MacDonald, a Boston grain re- 
ceiver, returned last week from a fishing 
trip in Canada. 


William M. Wise, of F. W. Wise & 
Co., mill representatives, has returned 
from a western trip. 

Ray Merrigan, Memphis, Tenn., ship- 
per of cottonseed meal, was in Boston 
last week visiting his representative, 
John J. King, at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 


Edward F. Clapham, Boston, grain 
broker, has entered the stock and bond 
business in New York. Mr. Clapham 
has been a member of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange since its formation in 
1925, and previous to that, of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce since 1887. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales of flour were reported slightly 
improved last week, although the bulk 
of the business handled was of the small 
lot variety. Flour prices were lower, fol- 
lowing the trend of the wheat market. 
There were some sales reported under 
the usual market quotations, but not as 
large as sellers had expected. The gen- 
eral trend of business was improved and 
a more optimistic tone pervaded the 
market. 

As far as new crop flour is concerned 
no authentic prices have been quoted, and 
very little interest is being manifested 
by the larger consumers. It is the gen- 
eral opinion that there will not be any 
large lot buying for the remainder of the 
present crop. Clears were offered a lit- 
tle more freely, and prices were un- 
changed. Demand for soft winter wheat 
was moderate, due to the price level, 
which is regarded as too high. 

The larger bakers are well supplied 
with flour and were not generally inter- 
ested. Shipping directions were im- 
proved. Semolina was slightly lower in 
price, being quoted at 3c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, June 23: spring 
wheat short patent, $7.25@8.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent, $7.25@8; standard patent, 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter, low protein, 
standard patent, . $6.25@6.75; clears, 
$6.50@7; soft winter, $7@7.50, bulk. 


NOTES 
William Kernick, 80 years old, for a 
number of years operator of a flour and 
feed mill at Avonia, Pa., died recently a 
his home in Swanville, Pa. : 
D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., accompanied 
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by Mrs. Crock, left for a trip to the Adi- 
rondack Mountains last week. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
corn miller, Milwaukee, has appointed 
George E. Rogers & Co. as representa- 
tives for the Pittsburgh territory. 

Ww. B. Cartwright has become asso- 
ciated with George E. Rogers & Co., 
flour, feed and grain dealers. He will 
have charge of the flour and feed de- 
partments. 

Edwin B. Mahood, aged 78 years, re- 
tired grain merchant of Pittsburgh, died 
at his home on June 18. He was a na- 
tive of Ireland and came to Pittsburgh 
at the age of 21. He was engaged in 
the wholesale flour trade for many years 
and later became a broker. 

E. R. Braun, president of Braun Bros. 
& Co., Pittsburgh, wholesale bakers, Mrs. 
Braun, and Harry C. Elste, Pittsburgh 
district manager for The Fleischmann 
Co, and Mrs. Elste, were tendered a 
farewell dinner at the Shannopin Coun- 
try Club by Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Braun, 
Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Braun and Mr. and 
Mrs. Elste will sail from New York, 
July 7, on the Adriatic, for a three 
months’ tour of Europe. 


oo 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was weak early last 
week due to lower advices on wheat and 
prices throughout the list were reduced 
about 25¢c per bbl. There was a little 
better inquiry at revised figures, but 
mostly in a small way from buyers in ac- 
tual need of supplies. There was little 
disposition to anticipate requirements, 
and business consummated was largely 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, June 28: 
spring first patent, $7.75@8.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; first clear, 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent, $7.75 
@8.25; straight, $7.50@8; soft winter 
straight, $7.25@8. 


NOTES 


John Lynch, veteran flour broker, who 
retired from business some months ago, 
was on ’change recently. 


Members of the Grocers’ and Import- 
ers’ Exchange made a tour of inspection 
of the port on June 21. 


J. S. W. Holton, president of the 
Maritime Exchange, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, sailed for Bremen on.June 19 
on a combined business and pleasure trip. 
Mr. Albrecht will make a business sur- 
vey of central Europe before returning 
via Italy aboard the new motorship Au- 
gustus on its maiden north Atlantic voy- 
age in September. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oo 
OLD VIRGINIA MILL TO PASS 

Ricumonp, Va.—The last waterpower 
mill operating on the Roanoke River will 
pass with the construction of the dam 
and electric power house, for which ap- 
plication for permission was recently 
made by the Virginia-Carolina Power 
Co. Boyd’s Mill, in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, near which the dam is to be built, is 
the structure. The mill was built by 
William Hendrick in 1837 and has been 
in continuous operation ever since. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it was operated day 
and night to supply flour and meal to 
the Confederate forces. With its wing 
dam and its 1,500-foot long canal, dug 
by slave labor, it is considered one of 
the most picturesque spots in the state. 
Several years ago Major Marvin 
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Sept. 17-19.—Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, annual convention at Mil- 
waukee; Joseph W. Pinzer, 1126 Thirty- 
ninth Street, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Sept. 24-26.—United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, annual convention at Bos- 
ton; D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sept. 24-26.—Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, annual convention at Boston; 
Charles Quinn, Gardner Building, Toledo, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Sept. 24-28.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting in Chicago; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 
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Smithey, with the financial assistance of 
H. J. Merritt, of Brunswick, a nephew 
of William Hendrick, purchased the 
property and adjoining lands and pro- 
ceeded to repair and enlarge the mill. 
He later organized the Virginia-Carolina 
Power Co., which has extensive holdings 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 
oS 


KANSAS COLLEGE FORESEES 
LOWER CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The department of 
agricultural economics of Kansas State 
Agricultural College says steady to low- 
er prices for cash wheat are the most 
reasonable expectation for the next 30 
days. Factors in the probable decline 
include a high price level to start with, 
prospective early movement of consider- 
able supplies of new crop wheat, the 
probability of at least some temporary 
improvement in a spring wheat situation 
that has already been reported as bad 
and the exceptionally high premiums that 
have been paid for quality wheat from 
the 1927 crop. 

In seven of eight years when there 
have been large spring price advances as 
early as April, as was the case this year, 
the subsequent price decline has con- 
tinued into June. 

The southwestern crop of hard winter 
wheat is located somewhat as in 1924, 


when there was a large early movement 
of the crop at initial prices 30@40c bu 
under present top prices. The Kansas 
and Oklahoma crops are forecast about 
93 per cent as large as in 1924. Only 
bad weather conditions are likely to re- 
tard a heavy early movement in the 
Southwest. 
oo 


APPLY IT TO THE BAKERY 

Public libraries have discovered that 
books with bright, attractive covers are 
in greatest demand. When they take a 
dark brown or dingy gray cover off of a 
book in a circulating library and put 
on a bright, attractive one, that same 
book immediately gets a much wider cir- 
cle of readers. 

For that reason some of the city li- 
braries are taking old covers off and put- 
ting bright new ones on. 

If people are so affected by color on 
the covers of their books, think how they 
must be affected by the atmosphere and 
color in a grocery store—where they buy 
things to put into their stomachs. If 
they can’t stomach a book in their homes 
with a dingy, drab cover, how will they 
react to the grocery store with a dirty 
floor, soiled counters and scales, and 
dingy, gloomy walls and ceilings, with 
clerks wearing soiled aprons and collars, 
and unkempt clothing?—Progressive Gro- 
cer. 
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A Court Decision Affecting Contract Penalties 
for Default of Buyer 
By A. L. H. Street 


HAT the familiar provision in flour 

sale contracts for the payment of 

an “entry” or “carrying” charge on 
the buyer breaking his agreement to buy 
cannot be invariably enforced is shown 
by the decision lately handed down by 
the Oklahoma supreme court in the case 
of Consolidated Flour Mills Co. vs. 
Wright, 267 Pac. 464. 

Wright and Stokes, operating a gro- 
cery at Pauls Valley, Okla., were sued 
by the milling company for damages for 
refusing to receive quantities of flour 
and feed contracted for. 

The mill relied on a provision in the 
contracts for the payment of entry and 
carrying charges in case of default by 
the purchaser. No attempt was made to 
show the reasonable market value of the 
flour and feed at the time of the breach 
of the agreement, as a basis for com- 
puting the excess of the contract price 
above the market value of the goods 
when the contract was repudiated. Be- 
cause of omission to show what the mar- 
ket value was, the court ruled that the 
mill failed to make out a case entitling 
it to recover damages. The court said: 

“The measure of damages recoverable 
against a vendee for failure to receive 
and pay for personal property as con- 
tracted for is the difference between the 
contract price and the reasonable mar- 


ket value of the property at the time 
of the breach. The actual damage suf- 
fered by the plaintiff, if any, on account 
of the breach of the contract, was sus- 
ceptible of proof... . 

“The rule is well settled that a pro- 
vision of a contract, which undertakes to 
fix a penalty as liquidated damages for 
the breach of a contract for failure to 
receive and pay for personal property as 
contracted for, is void, if the actual dam- 
ages which may be suffered by the 
breach are susceptible of proof.” 

This decision is in line with the posi- 
tion uniformly taken by the courts 
throughout the country, to the effect that 
where the circumstances are such that 
the damages actually sustained by a 
party to a contract through breach by 
the other are definitely ascertainable, a 
provision in the contract for the pay- 
ment of some arbitrary sum having no 
relation to the actual damage sustained 
will be treated as invalid. It is only 
when the circumstances are such that 
actual damages cannot be computed that 
provisions for the payment of fixed sums 
as liquidated damages will be enforced. 

The principle underlying these deci- 
sions constitutes an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that one may tic himself up as 
he pleases by contract. 





Trading in Grain Futures—May Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during May, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,266,452 644,680 126,656 35,996 ..... «seeee 2,073,784 
Chicago Open Board ......++e++. 39,875 17,273 nt Reese “<65s0 cages 58,403 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 81,052 ..... 9,219 1,988 2,857 786 95,902 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... Sr ME Benes  asees cesee ceces 82,652 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... TORE dts verve 4,304 24 1,083 25,568 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,538 it Cites SObee cebee  ceses 8,618 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 4,747 5,226 1,185 a <epeek -weees 11,425 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange..... wae ientee waeme (Seen -vaene cover 524 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange..... ss ee+ cesses sesese seees | ee 13 
Totals, all markets—For May.... 1,470,619 700,637 138,315 42,555 2,894 1,869 2,356,889 
YVOar AGO .ncccccccccesscvcece 1,260,185 692,352 178,488 65,641 1,646 2,798 2,201,110 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,094,468 649,891 161,447 64,326 ..... ..es- 1,960,132 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 1,379,000 bus. 


15,000 bus red. 


tHard wheat with exception of 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long”’ side; bushels, 000’s 





omitted): 

May, 1928 

May, 1927 ... 

April, 1928 .. 

BEMPOM, TDBB wcccccccsccsacs 88,281 
February, 1928 ........-ee0% 86,679 
January, 1928 .......cseee8 81,733 
December, 1927 .........+++. 75,934 
November, 1927 ........+++5 91,783 
October, 1927 ........-eee0% 90,071 
September, 1927 .........+. 80,043 
BE, BEET cccccsccsssees 82,883 
TOY, WOBST .nccccccsscvveces 79,704 
FTUMS, 19BT .nccccsecccssvcce 74,075 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
82,361 30,890 7,763 225,137 
69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
91,532 34,559 8,551 240,251 
98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
98,133 37,221 9,580 231,613 
83,525 36,132 9,882 211,272 
75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
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PRODUCTION LIMIT IN 
JAPAN IS ABOLISHED 


Large Mills Prevail Against Small Compa- 
nies—Temporary Drop in Price 
Expected 


Toxyo, Japan.—Despite the opposition 
of the five smaller companies of the 
Japan Flour Mill Association, the two- 
year limitation on the production of 
wheat flour in Japan was abolished on 
June 1. The smaller mills desired the 
continuation of the agreement, but the 
two largest companies, the Nisshin Sei- 
fun Kaisha and the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha, insisted on its termination. 

The two large mills, which control the 
country’s market, were limited to a great 
extent by the agreement, while the small- 
er organizations were less heavily re- 
stricted and, in some cases, were in real- 
ity not limited at all. The restriction 
ratio was 40 per cent for both the 
Nisshin and the Nippon companies, 25 
per cent for the Masuda Seifun, 15 per 
cent for the Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun, 
10 per cent for the Nagoya Seifun, and 
5 per cent for both the Osaka Seifun 
and the Nippon Seimai. In addition to 
these mills, which are members of the 
association, there are 37 commercial mills 
and 19,000 water mills not affected by 
the agreement. 

The comparison of the daily productive 
capacities of the association mills on 
June 1, 1926, when the limitation went 
into effect, and the capacities on June 
1, 1928, follows: 


CAPACITY IN BARRELS 
Mill— 1926 


Nisshin Seifun ...........+ 
Nippon Seifun ........... 








Masuda Seifun ........... 2,500 2,500 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun 1,300 1,300 
Nagoya Seifun ........... 700 700 
Osaka Seifun .......ceses 500 500 
Nippon Seimai Seifun..... 300 300 

Tetels crccccscsseccsecs 33,900 43,000 


As a result of the termination of the 
limitation agreement, it is expected that 
the wheat flour price will drop for a 
time. The Nisshin and Nippon compa- 
nies declare that they will adopt joint 
measures to maintain the present market 
price, take concerted action in the pur- 
chase of wheat and other important mat- 
ters, and will not compete with each 
other by reckless selling. The temporary 
drop in the market price is expected to 
cause distress among the smaller mills, 
most of whom are in difficulties now, 
and some of them may have to suspend 
operation. M. Maruyama. 


oo 


HART-CARTER UNITS WILL 
BE OPERATED SEPARATELY 


Some misapprehensions seem to have 
arisen in the trade with respect to the 
recent merger of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., the Hart Grain Weigher Co., 
and the Twin City Separator Co. In an 
effort to clear up this misunderstanding, 
the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. has issued 
a statement to the effect that each of 
the various companies concerned will 
continue to operate separately. The 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. will have no 
connection whatever with the Twin City 
Separator Co. or with any other operat- 
ing unit of the Hart-Carter Co., which is 
a holding company. 











_ FEED BRANDS | 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

GOLDEN ROD; John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa; live stock feeds. Use 
claimed since January, 1921. 

ALFOLAS; Alfcorn Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Mo; mixing feed for stock. Use claimed 
since Nov. 16, 1919. 

TRIPLE VALUE and triangle design; 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; linseed meal. Use claimed 
since about May, 1924. 
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A Red Star Yeast Bulletin 
on Wheat 


INCE all the flour the baker uses is made from 

wheat, it is with particular interest that we should 

try to discover all we can about wheat. There 
are many varieties, and if we know the characteristics 
of these varieties we are in a better position to make 
good bread. Whether the flour is made from the 
best or the poorest of wheat, skill and a knowledge 
of fermentation on the part of the baker aré required 
to produce a good loaf of bread. There are at least 
five classes of wheat grown in the United States, but 
for bread making only two need be considered. They 
are the hard red winter and hard red spring. 

The winter wheat is grown chiefly in the states of 
the Southwest, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Colorado. Naturally, as the name implies, this 
wheat is grown through the winter, being planted 
during September and October. It begins to grow 
soon after planting, and during the winter the roots 
continue to grow, with only a small portion of the 
wheat appearing above the ground. The plant itself 
develops in the spring, and the wheat is harvested 
during June and July. As a number of mills are 
located in the territory where this wheat is grown, 
the new wheat each year begins to come into the 
mills soon after harvest. New winter wheat flour 
then quickly makes its appearance on the market, 
arriving between the middle of July and the first of 
August. 

Spring wheat is grown principally in the north- 
western states. It is planted as early in the spring 
as weather conditions will permit. This wheat grows 
very rapidly from the start if the weather is favorable, 
and matures very quickly. It is the aim of the farm- 
ers in the spring wheat sections to plant as early 
maturing varieties as possible. If the wheat does not 
mature early, it is likely to become frosted before it 
is ripe, should cool weather tend to cut short the 
summer season. Flour from the new spring wheat 
crop commences to come on the market in the early 
fall. 

Bakers often hear about the “quality” of wheat 
grown in different sections of the country and the 
kind of soil upon which such wheat is grown. This 
“quality” is understood to mean that the wheat when 
ground produced flour from which good bread had 
been made. However, if you as a baker are able to 
make good bread from a certain flour, then the wheat 
from which the flour you used was made must have 
been quality wheat. And, sometimes, bakers report 
poor results from flour ground from a so-called quality 
wheat. 

The fact that good wheat or quality wheat pro- 
duced the flour does not assure you that you will 
produce good bread unless the right fermentation 
period and proper handling are given the dough. No 
wheat yet grown has made “fool-proof” flour—that 
is, flour that did not call for skill on the part of the 
baker if good bread resulted. 

It has definitely been proven that weather condi- 
tions previous to and during the ripening period have 
more effect upon the character of the wheat than has 
the territory in which it is grown. There is also 
quite a large variation in the wheat from the same 
territory in different years. 

If the season during the ripening period is cool 
and damp, with occasional rainfall, the wheat berry 
becomes plump and starchy. This makes a wheat low 
in protein, but of good milling qualities. If the 
weather is hot and dry, with hot winds when the wheat 
is maturing, the berry tends to ripen too fast. The 
berries are smaller with less starch and, consequently, 
higher protein. From this kind of wheat the miller 
does not obtain so much flour as from the plumper 
berries. 

In the last few years practically all of the wheat 
in the United States has been bought and sold on its 
protein content, as well as the weight per bushel. The 
cars of wheat when they arrive in the terminal mar- 
kets are sampled. From the samples the grade of the 
wheat and the protein content are determined. 

The miller, when he buys this wheat, knows the 
protein content and pays the price accordingly. At 
certain times there is a large premium for wheat of 
higher protein content, depending upon the amount 
coming into the market and upon the demand the 
bakers are making for high protein flour. 

The wheat when bought is taken into the mill ele- 
vator, and the protein again is checked in the mill’s 
laboratory. In some mills small lots of the different 
wheats are milled in an experimental mill and then 
the flours are used for experimental baking in the 
laboratory. With proper care in handling these tests, 
a great amount of information may be learned about 
the different lots of wheat the miller has on hand. 

However, the results may be very misleading unless 
the tests are made under the supervision of a man 
who has gained a thorough knowledge of fermentation 
and baking. 

The wheat in the mill’s elevator is run into bins 
according to its per cent of protein. From those 
bins the miller draws his wheat to make his mill mix 
for grinding. By this method, the mill can make the 
wheat mixture uniform so far as protein content is 
concerned, using wheat high in protein along with 
that of a lower protein content.’ 
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A good many bakers are willing to pay the price 
for high protein flour, claiming that they have greater 
assurance that their bread will be better. However, 
the general opinion now seems to be that this is not 
always the case. High protein does not mean that 
you can ferment your doughs longer nor does it mean 
that you necessarily will have a greater fermentation 
tolerance. 

Now the problem of fermentation concerns the 
miller as much as it does the baker. If the miller un- 
derstands the fermentation requirements of his flours, 
made from different lots of wheat, he should be able 
to make a flour of medium protein content that will 
satisfy his trade as well as a high protein flour. He 
would thus, it appears, save money for the baker and 
make business for himself. 

oo > 


The Food Value of Honey 
By Dr. H. E. Barnard 


American Honey Institute 


UNDREDS of centuries before wheat was ground 
into flour for baking, meat dressed, smoked and 
cured, sugar crystallized from the sweet juices 

of plants, or tin cans filled with fruits and vegetables 
for perfect protection, honey was man’s finest food. 
It was as perfect when we lived in chilly caves as it 
is today, when our cliff dwellings are apartment houses. 

It is the one food which is manufactured under 
labor conditions which are always satisfactory to the 
producer, and which has never been improved by 
refining or bleaching, or any other of the new processes 
for making foods different in form, appearance and 
taste in the hope that they will better appeal to mod- 
ern appetites. 

Until these last few centuries, honey was the com- 
mon sweetening agent. It furnished abundant energy 
and delicate flavor in those primitive days when cooked 
foods were unknown. 

Honey is just as delicious, just as potent with 
concentrated nutritive values, just as desirable, in these 
days of cane sugars and sirups, candies and frostings, 
as in those long forgotten years. And now, in the 
light of our knowledge of food values, honey is again 
being recognized as the ideal sweet. 

There are many kinds of sugars. Most of them 
are sweet, although the degree of sweetness varies 
greatly, and they are all energy foods, easily converted 
into power and work. But the sugars made from 
beet roots or cane, and the less sweet products made 
by treating starches with acids, are all lower in sweet- 
ening power than the sugar made from flower nectar 
by the honeybee. 

Honey is also a better food than other sugars be- 
cause it is most easily converted into y fuel. 
While the usual table sugars have to be changed in 





THE imposing piece, shown above, is on exhibition 

in one of the windows of the Twentieth Century 
Cake Shop, on Race Street, Cincinnati. It was placed 
there the week preceding Mother's Day, and will re- 
main until July 31. Clusters of violets, sprigs of lilies 
of the valley, garlands of carnations and roses, tastily 
arranged with leaves, are piped in royal icing in their 


natural colors. The base (in three tiers) stands nearly 
three feet in height, and is surmounted by a pyramid 
of scrollwork, made in heavy macaroon paste baked to 
a rich golden brown. This is also tastily decorated 
and garnished, and stands over one foot high. There are 


‘a number of green leaves of different size, molded in 


gum paste and appropriately placed here and there. 
F. W. Bertsch did the decorative work. John Mast is 
production manager and superintendent of the bakery. 
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form in the process of digestion, honey is a sugar 
which is immediately absorbed. The honeybee gathers 
and stores away the sweet juices of flowers for her 
own food supply. And when it comes to the table as 
a spread for the children’s bread, or as the ideal 
accompaniment for heaps of hot biscuits, it is already 
& predigested food. Not only does it furnish a high) 
concentrated food, far richer in energy value than 
meats, fruits, or vegetables, but it makes other nutri- 
tious but unpalatable foods tasty and appetizing. 

There is a very real reason why we all like sweet 
foods. Their sweetness is a mark of their strength or 
energy. Children crave sweets, and have an insatiable 
taste for candies, because sugar gives them the quick 
energy needed for play after hours in the schoolroom, 
And they should not be denied sweets. Rather, their 
appetites should be trained to call for more substan- 
tial and better balanced foods than candies and soda 
pops, whose only value is in their sugar content. The 
best after school lunch is bread and honey, for it pro- 
vides plenty of nourishment and enough sweetness to 
satisfy the sugar cravings. 

When the children of Israel thought of a real feast, 
they talked about milk and honey. The splendid vir- 
tues of such a food combination are now afforded 1s 
in the form of cheese and honey. There is no greater 
delicacy nor finer food than soft cheese mixed with 
honey and used as a spread for crackers or sand- 
wiches. Fruit jam made with honey is a delicacy 
which too few people appreciate. When gooseberry 
jam preserved and sweetened with honey is sold us 
in expensive packages as bar-le-Duc it is highly prized. 
All the deliciousness of the imported product can be 
secured in every kitchen by replacing the usual sugar 
content of jelly and jams with strained honey. 

Many food combinations, in the form of new salads, 
sandwich spreads, and satisfying desserts, can be 
easily made with honey. As the warm days come on 
when cooking is a burden and energy foods must be 
furnished without work and worry in hot kitchens, a 
jar of honey, which keeps without spoilage, which 
has no waste, and which is good to the last drop, can 
be depended upon to make the breakfast cereals more 
delicious, the noon luncheon nutritious and appetizing, 
the 4 o’clock fourth meal for the children wholly sat- 
isfying, and the evening dinner hour more eagerly 
longed for. Honey is our most natural food. It 
deserves to be our most popular food as well. 

oS 


Jersey City Bakers Celebrate 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Jersey City Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association recently celebrated its sixteenth 
anniversary in Jersey City by a banquet and ball. 
The Jersey City Master Bakers’ Singing Society, under 
the direction of G. T. Heil, opened the festivities with 
song. Members and guests were welcomed by George 
Dreher, president, who introduced the founder of the 
organization, William Cordes, as toastmaster of the 
evening. Among the speakers were George Roach, 
New Jersey commissioner of labor; James J. Hagen, 
health officer; M. Strasser, president of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Adam Metz, president of the United Master Bakers 
of New York. Among guests were representatives 
of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Association of 
Newark, the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York, the Merchant Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
of Paterson, and the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association. 

oo > 


Adam Metz Heads Insurance Firm 


New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting of the 
board of directors of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance 
Co., Adam Metz, New York, was elected president of 
the association to succeed the late Albin E. Plarre. 
Mr. Metz has served the company for a number of 
years as secretary-treasurer and is the only one of 
the original directors still with the organization. E. 
A. G. Intemann, Jr., was elected first vice president; 
Henry Holtermann second vice president, and Florian 
Meininger secretary-treasurer. Mr. Metz is a partner 
of Maximilian Strasser in the O. L. Cushing Bakery 
& Restaurant on Fourth Avenue, New York. He is 


' also president of the United Master Bakers of New 


York. 
oso SD 


Chicago Bakery Distribution Census 


Merchandising facts regarding the sale of 61 classes 
of stores dealing in 80 kinds of commodities were 
brought out in the census of distribution in Chicago 
for 1926, recently taken by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, co-operating with the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The distribution analysis for bak- 
eries showed the number of wholesale outlets to be 
89; retail outlets, 4,976. In 2,553 bakeries, 16,333 
persons were employed, the number of firm members 
and proprietors being 1,539. Wages paid totaled $27,- 
427,884. Sales amounted to $143,138,940. 

oe > 


Continental Opens New Plant 


The Continental Baking Corporation has opened a 
new bakery in East Hartford, Conn. A dinner was 
given at the plant in celebration of the opening. The 
corporation has discontinued the Chaney plant in 
Hartford. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


There was no improvement in revival 
of flour sales last week, new business be- 
ing at a low percentage of capacity. 
About the only demand for Pacific flour 
came from the Middle West, southeast- 
ern, Atlantic and Gulf markets. While 
demand was not as active as some weeks 

interior mills made fair sales to 
central states and both interior and tide- 
water mills to north Atlantic states mar- 
kets. Soft winter wheat of the varieties 
required for making flour suitable for 
those markets is about exhausted in the 
Pacific Northwest, owing to its heavy 
shipments either as wheat or flour, and 
business with those markets will be re- 
stricted until new crop wheat is avail- 
able. 

Conditions in north coast markets have 
been extremely quiet for both hard and 
soft wheat flours, and as bakers have 
generally bought ahead and jobbers are 
carrying liberal stocks, little activity is 
anticipated until future. bookings are ex- 
hausted or until new crop flour is avail- 
able. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 22: family 
short patent, $7.80@8.30 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.25@6.50, 98's; 
standard patent, $7@7.25, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.70@9. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $8.60@9.10; Montana, $7.60@ 
8.60. 

Export Trade.—Oriental trade has 
been lifeless, outside of a fair business 
with the Philippines. With a good crop 
reported in sight in north China, the 
Shanghai mills expect to dominate the 
oriental trade as long as they have na- 
tive wheat to grind. 

The United Kingdom is out of line 
with Pacific Coast soft wheat flour, as 
Australian flour is underselling it. In- 
quiries for hard wheat flour quotations 
have received little response from coast 
mills, owing to the scarcity of old crop 
spring wheat and the poor condition of 
growing spring wheat. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 46,800 29,509 63 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,739 66 
FORP AGO ...csoe 46,800 20,935 45 
Two years ago... 52,800 21,108 40 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,830 40 
Four years ago.. 52,800 29,866 57 
Five years ago... 52,800 16,319 31 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 17-23 ...... 57,000 26,116 46 

Previous week .. 57,000 29,219 51 

Year ago ....... 57,000 35,957 63 

Two years ago... 57,000 26,416 46 

Three years ago. 57,000 19,783 35 

Four years ago.. 57,000 27,333 48 

Five years ago... 57,000 15,678 28 
NOTES 


Charles H. Meyer, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, was in Seattle last week on the 
way from California to Chicago. 


W. S. Allen, export manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., who was re- 
cently in London, is now on the Conti- 
nent, 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of June: to Shanghai, 
500 bbls; Hongkong, 3,185; Amoy, 7,500; 
Manila, 11,770; Cebu, 7,375; Iloilo, 5,775; 
Zamboanga, 775; Glasgow, 714; Hono- 
lulu, 3,270. 

The new port elevator at Longview, 
Wash., has received its first shipment of 
wheat, which will be used in testing the 
equipment. The elevator will be ready 








to receive new crop wheat as soon as the 
shipping season begins. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports the first 
half of June: to New York, 5,810 bbls; 
Philadelphia, 1,700; Boston, 3,770; 
Charleston, 5,000; Baltimore, 2,000; San 
Francisco, 4,895; Oakland, 300; Los An- 
geles, 5,740; San Diego, 150. 

The Seattle Port Commission has ap- 
proved preliminary plans for the con- 
struction of a 1,000,000-bu elevator at 
Smith Cove. The first unit of the ele- 
vator will have berths for two ships. 
The plans provide for an enlargement of 
the elevator, which permits the loading 
of four or five ships at the same time. 


ooo 
PORTLAND 


Flour buyers in the domestic market 
are waiting for the new crop. Nearly 
all the large consumers have stocks to 
carry them into the new season, and the 
filling in business in the meantime is 
small. Prices had a 20c decline last 
week and, with the market continuing 
easy, this did not improve business. On 
June 23, family patents are listed at 
$8.10 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.30 
and second blue-stem at $7.70 in straight 
cars. 

There was little new business in the 
export market during the week, but the 
mills were fairly well occupied on old 
orders. A good fall trade with the Ori- 
ent is anticipated. 

Flour output of the Portland mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BM AVBD cccccencveceses 14,64 39 
Previous week ..........++-+ 15,142 41 
|. gc . eRe RETERELTTEry 18,633 30 
TWO YeOres ABO .......200% 21,430 34 
Three years ago .........- 11,028 17 
Four years ago .........+. 38,600 62 
Five years ago ........... 30,924 49 


NOTES 


Wheat exports last week were 37,333 
bus to the United Kingdom. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria, June 23, was 525,313 
bus, an increase of 72,698 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 516,967 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 5,000 bbls to China, 4,750 to 
the Philippines, 357 to the United King- 
dom, 1,730 bags to New York, 1,000 to 
Jacksonville, and 780 to Boston. 


The first carload of wheat was re- 
ceived at the new public port elevator at 
Longview from Pomeroy, Wash. This 
wheat is to be used in getting the ma- 
chinery of the elevator in operation and 
testing it out thoroughly before regular 
shipments begin arriving about the mid- 
dle of July. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


oo 
OGDEN 


Flour purchases from Ogden mills last 
week were limited almost entirely to car 
lots needed by dealers. No heavy book- 
ings were reported. Inquiries were nu- 
merous regarding new crop prices, and 
it is believed that quotations on 1928 
flour will be announced by several Ogden 
mills within a week. However, milling 
of new wheat will not start until late in 
July and possibly not until August. Mills 
have sufficient orders booked ahead to 
warrant capacity operation into August 
on old wheat and, with sufficient grain 
on hand to fill these orders, are conclud- 
ing the year with one of the most in- 
tensive campaigns ever recorded. All 
large mills in Ogden are operating at 
capacity. Country mills which have been 
shut down because of grain shortage are 


preparing to reopen with the new crop. 
Many small mills have continued grind- 
ing at 50 per cent capacity. — 
Another reduction was made last week 
in quotations to the Southeast. Prices, 
June 28: high patents, $7.75@8.20 bbl; 
straights, $7.60@7.70, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. No change was 
recorded in California quotations, offers 
being as follows: first patents, $8.10@ 
8.15 bbl; second patents, $7.95@8.10; 
straights, $7.65@7.95, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted on the basis of a 20c bbl decline 
as follows: family patents, $7.40@7.90 


bbl; second patents, $7.80@7.90; 
straights, $7@7.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange will be held on June 28. 


A. A. Christy, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., miller, Louisville, Ky., was 
in Ogden recently. 

R. F. Mackie, general auditor of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., is in Ogden 
from Los Angeles. 

J. M. Chilton, of the Checker Board 
Elevator Co., St. Louis, visited Ogden 
grain dealers and millers recently while 
returning from the Pacific Coast. 


C. E. Robinson, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers, was the honor guest on June 22 
at a dinner given by the Sperry Flour 
Co. officials and employees. H. P. Iver- 
son, manager of the Ogden plant, pre- 
sided. 

Returning from a trip through the 
Pa¢ific Northwest, John Ballard, presi- 
dent of the Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., 
St. Louis, and Paul Prichard, of the 
Overland Grain Co., St. Louis, visited 
Ogden grain dealers and millers last 
week. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


o> 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The weaker tendency of prices indi- 
cates lower levels for new crop flour. 
Bakers will not buy and flour dealers 
are not anxious to sell at present prices 
because of the possibility of drastic de- 
clines. New crop California pastry is 
offered at $5.70@5.90, compared with 
the recent price of $7. Local family 
patents have been reduced 40c bbl dur- 
ing the past 10 days. 

Quotations, June 22, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.10 
@8.30 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8@ 
8.25; Montana patents $8.50@8.70, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25@8.50; 
Dakota top patents, $9.25@9.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7@7.20; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.50@7.75; 
northern straight grades, $6.60@6.80; 
California pastry, $5.70@6. 


NOTES 


M. W. Sherwood, manager of the Roy- 
al Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, was a recent 
visitor here. 


Christian Bachtold, owner of the Bach- 
told Grain & Milling Co., Selma, Cal., 
died recently. 

E. M. Larstncer. 
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LARGE ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 
BOUGHT BY PLANT COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Plant Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, recently announced the 
purchase of the Victoria elevator from 
the William D. Orthwein Grain Co., St. 
Louis. The Victoria elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 bus, and the purchase 
increases the elevator capacity of the 
Plant company to more than 1,000,000 


bus. 
* _ 


Announcement of two new appoint- 
ments also has been made by the Plant 
Flour Mills Co. John Evans, formerly 
with the Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co., has 
been appointed district sales manager in 
charge of the Southeast, and A. D. Bru- 
baker, formerly with the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
bero, Ill., has been appointed in the same 
capacity for the territory of Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 
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PACIFIC MILLS VOTE 
FOR CARRYING CHARGE 


Follow Lead of Flour Dealers’ Association 
of San Francisco at Annual Meet- 
ing in Seattle 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—The annual meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
held at Seattle on June 23, was largely 
devoted to traffic matters and discussions 
of carrying charges. It was voted to 
adopt the carrying charge resolution of 
the Flour Dealers’ Association of San 
Francisco, namely, 90 days’ free deliv- 
ery, 5c per month after the expiration 
of the contract, a six months’ sales limit 
to apply to new crop delivery after 
Sept. 1. 

The resolution will apply to all Pacific 
Coast territory excepting southern Cali- 
fornia and also will apply to southern 
California if certain north coast mills 
consent. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of inviting Sydney 
Anderson and M. E. Livingston to come 
to the coast to explain the Livingston 
system and to report on other ways and 
means of improving the milling industry 
of the Pacific Coast. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the 
Presion-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was elected president; M. G. 
Russi, Portland representative of the 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon, vice president; A. Alex- 
ander, president of the Columbia River 
Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash., and H. V. 
Jackson, manager of the Sperry Flour 


Co.’s Tacoma plant, trustees; R. 
Lytle, secretary-treasurer and _ traffic 
manager. 


The banquet in the evening was at- 
tended by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Meyer, examiners A. R. Mackley 
and J. G. Hall, traffic managers, attor- 
neys, witnesses and others attending the 
general grain rate hearing. 


<“<~ 


CANADIAN MILLERS HOLD 
WESTERN GROUP MEETING 


Wiynirec, Man.—Probably the most 
representative meeting ever held by the 
western division of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association took place in 
Winnipeg early last week. Matters per- 
taining to the various branches of the 
flour trade were thoroughly discussed 
and the day’s program included inspir- 
ing addresses from J. J. Page, general 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, past president 
of the association, and R. Reid Dobell, 
vice president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and present chair- 
man of the association. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was appointed chairman for the western 
division for the ensuing year and presided 
over the meeting. H. Armitage, of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has act- 
ed as secretary for the past two years, was 
reappointed and by unanimous vote a 
resolution was passed expressing appre- 
ciation of the work he had done in that 
period and making him the recipient of 
an honorarium. 

The various milling interests were rep- 
resented by the following delegates: Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., .Ltd., Herbert E. 
Sellers, H. Armitage, E. B. Frost and 
P, J. Fowler, Winnipeg, and H. N. Da- 
vis, Medicine Hat; Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., N. J. Breen, G. H. 
Booth, C. Wallace and C. Moir, Winni- 
peg, T. J. Cherry, Keewatin, and W. H. 
D’Arcy, Vancouver; Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., G. Carter, Moose Jaw, and H. Of- 
ferhaus, Calgary; Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., J. W. Horn and J. 
Sangster, Winnipeg; Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Norman P. Lambert and 
D. Noel, Winnipeg; Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd., E. S. Munro and W. 
Saults, Calgary; Quaker Oats Co., Ltd., 
T. Reynolds and W. P. Noble, Saska- 
toon, S. Pollard, Winnipeg. 


oS 
Rice made up one sixth of the imports 
into the French island of Reunion in 
1927. Imports were valued at $6,812,000, 
of which rice was valued at $1,167,000. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Demand for millfeeds is 
spotted, and the market is a little easier. 
This is due to somewhat freer offerings 
and lessened demand. Mixers are buy- 
ing only as they need supplies, and deal- 
ers are not doing very much. Flour mid- 
dlings seem to be in best request and 
they are firm, but offerings are very 
tight. Red dog offerings also are limited, 
and demand fair. Some deferred buying 
is reported, mostly of bran, but no 
large bookings are being consummated. 
On June 23, spring bran was quoted at 
$32@32.50 ton, hard winter bran $31.75 
@382, standard middlings $37@37.50, flour 
middlings $44@45, red dog $45@46. 


Milwaukee.—Millfeed was somewhat 
easier last week although production was 
light and there was no selling pressure 
on the market. The demand is limited, 
and there is no interest in deferred ship- 
ments except at heavy discounts. An 
occasional car lot order is received, but 
most of the takings are small. There is 
really not enough trade in futures to 
establish a market. Consuming demand 
is slack now because the beneficial rains 
of the last several days in most sections 
of the state have aided the pastures. 
Both winter and spring bran dropped 
50c ton last week and standard middlings 
was $1 lower. Flour middlings lost 50c 
and red dog was unchanged. Quotations, 
June 23: spring bran, $31.50@32 ton; 
winter bran, $31@31.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $43@ 
43.50; red dog, $44.50@45.50, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Demand for bran was quiet 
last week, and quotations declined about 
$1 ton. Gray shorts also lower, but 
some strength was noted in the market 
toward the close. Practically all sales 
made were direct shipments by mills. 
Stocks in the hands of nearly all classes 
of trade are low. Quotations, June 23: 
soft winter bran $31.50@32 ton, hard 
winter bran $31.50@31.75, and gray 
shorts $43@44. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Millfeed prices are hold- 
ing remarkably firm, due, however, more 
to searcity of offerings than to demand. 
City mills claim to have their June-July 
output already contracted for at pre- 
vailing prices. With improved pastur- 
age conditions throughout the country, 
jobbers report a slackening in demand 
for bran. Country bran, while com- 
paratively scarce, is quoted at 50c@$1 
ton under city. The heavier feeds are 
still moving freely. Standard middlings 
are strong at $6 ton premium over bran, 
compared with $3 over a year ago. Flour 
middlings and red dog are particularly 
strong, some mills having advanced their 
prices 50c@$1 ton over last week’s levels. 
The strength in feed no doubt is respon- 
sible for the present heavy operation of 
mills, the latter being desirous of get- 
ting contracts cleaned up before the an- 
ticipated summer break in prices ma- 
terializes. The production of rve mid- 
dlings is not in keeping with the demand, 
and this grade has also advanced $1 ton. 
Mills quote bran at $30@30.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $36@36.50, flour mid- 
dlings $42, red dog $43@44, wheat mixed 
feed $35@387, rye middlings $32@33, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed. 
prompt shipment, per 2.000 Ths, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 26 Year ago 
ae $29.00@29.50 $24.00@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 34.00@35.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings... 42.00@43.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 43.00@44.00 40.00@42.00 


Duluth—Due to light production of 
spring wheat flour, mills have little or 
nothing to offer in the way of millfeed, 
but there is good inquiry especially for 
middlings. The market generally is easy 
in tone rather than firm. 


Great Falls—The feed market is firm 
and demand is good. Quotations, June 
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23: bran $28 ton, middlings $30, mixed 
feed $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City——Rather a weak under- 
tone exists in the market for spot bran, 
but scant supplies act as a check to 
lower prices. Sales of bran, for imme- 
diate shipment, were at $28.50@29 ton, 
sacked, Kansas City, on June 23. De- 
mand is just about equal to the supply. 
Renewed inquiry is general for new 
crop bran, but bids generally are out of 
line with sellers’ views. On June 238, 
bids for equal shipments of July, Au- 
gust and September bran were mostly 
around $25.50@26, but there were no 
sales at that basis, the asking price be- 
ing $27@28 ton. Gray shorts were easily 
salable at $42, sacked, for quick ship- 
ment. Demand is good and supplies ex- 
tremely light. Mills last week refused 
bids of $40 for July shorts. A few sales 
were reported at $36.50, for delivery in 
equal portions in July, August and Sep- 
tember. Red dog continued strong at 
advanced prices last week, selling at $45 
@46 ton, sacked, Kansas City. 


Atchison.—Millfeeds are holding fairly 
firm, especially shorts. On June 23, 
shorts sold freely at $41.50 ton; mill-run 
bran, $35; straight bran, $29. With lim- 
ited milling operations, mills are having 
no difficulty in securing these prices. 
Millers, however, are discounting fall 
prices as much as 30c bbl for deferred 
shipment. 


Hutchinson, — Millfeed demand con- 
tinues good, although further weakening 
of bran is noted. Mills are unable to 
keep pace with the demand for gray 
shorts and prices are steady to stronger. 
Quotations, June 23, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $29 ton; mill-run, $36; gray shorts, 
$42. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand is holding 
up well and bookings to equal the ca- 
pacity of the mills, some for delivery 
after the new crop has been sold. De- 
mand for gray shorts is especially urgent. 
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These sold, June 23, at $41@48 ton, Kan- 
sas City basis. Quotations for bran were 
$30@33; mill-run, $35@36. 

Oklahoma City—Bran is somewhat 
easier but there continues a good demand 
for shorts. No surplus is in stock as 


mills are averaging less than 50 per cent ° 


of capacity. Quotations, June 23: 
straight bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.75@1.85; shorts, $2@2.10. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is quiet. The output 
has been reduced. The price is sustained 
by high levels of other feeds as well as 
scarcity. Quotations are unchanged. Sales 
are light. Local and mixed car trade 
take what many of the mills are produc- 
ing. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
June 23, at $36.50, mixed feed $41, and 
middlings $45, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. 

Evansville.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues brisk, due to the continued rains 
of the past three weeks. Many dairy- 
men are keeping their cattle off the pas- 
tures. Quotations, June 23: bran, $38 
ton; mixed feed, $42; shorts, $45. 

Omaha.—There was better production 
of millfeeds last week and demand was 
fairly active. Quotations, June 23: stand- 
ard bran $28 ton, pure bran $28.50, 
wheat shorts $40.50, gray shorts $41.50, 
flour middlings $43.50, red dog $45.50. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Since the middle of June 
there has been a gradual improvement in 
the demand for millfeeds, with sales last 
week the best in about two months. The 
outlook promises continued improvement 
during July. Orders, however, are main- 
ly for current or near future wants, but 
these are sufficient to take care of most 
of the offerings of wheat feeds. The 
market for deferred shipment is unusual- 
ly quiet. Winter wheat feeds are re- 
ported in the heaviest demand, with lit- 
tle call for spring wheat feeds. Quota- 
tions, June 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $40.75@41.50 
ton; gray shorts, $48@49; brown shorts, 
$47@48; red dog, $52@54. Standard 
spring shorts were offered as low as 
$47.25 with few takers. 

Nashville—There was better tone to 
the millfeed market last week, with most 
of the mills reporting good demand. On 
account of the short running time of 
mills it was thought that the stocks were 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 26, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


’ Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Goring BTOR. ...sccvecere ere @31.50 $30.00 @30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.50@36.00 
Hara Witter DEAN ...c00 cecss te Ae 28.50@29.00 31.50@31.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter DFAMN ..cccce ccccs icscon- cesvigl scons err, ee 31.50@32.00 .....@37.00 
Standard middlings* .... 36.75@37.00 36.00 @36.50 eeeee cuack  aynasonces ++ee + @40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 44.00@45.00 ..... @42.00 +++» @42.00 43.00@44.00 .....@49.00 
Re Ge encaeeeeusavns« 45.00@46.00 43.00@44.00 45.00@46.00 .....@.... 50.00 @50.25 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Sorte WOR coccisccevss Br rces @31.00 $37.50 @38.50 $36.50@37.00 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...2.2 cess @..... 37.50 @38.50 «+++» @36.50 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Mast Wenter WOR <cccces cases @... 38.50 @39.50 «++++@37.00 36.50@39.00 40.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@37.00 39.50@40.50 39.50@40.00 39.00@40.00 35.00@38.00 
oe ae Docs 47.00 @50.00 43.50@44.50 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
We GN Sec eeu ieeds’ Gates @46.00 49.50 @51.50 +ee+-@50.00 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronte .ccccccere Bn rece 35.00 $.....@87.00 $.....@43.00 
TWinnipesws ....cccee seve @30.00 @32.00 occce Docece 


*Brown shorts. fGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, June 25, and on the cor- 


responding date in 

were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
Eero $25.50 $28.50@29.00 





Pure wheat bran ..... 25.50 29.00@29.50 
Middlings ............ 28.50 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 41.00@41.50 
| 2 ae . 41.00 41.00@42.50 
Mixed feed 30.00 31.50@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 51.00@51.50 
|. WL CTE ee 35.00 37.50@38.00 
PEIRGUNGS® . 22 hcvvceswe 37.00 42.00@43.00 
MOE GOR occ ccwncnces 51.00 50.00@51.00 
Duluth— 
MR wh tee cases cepeane 26.50 29.00@30.00 
po era 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.00@42.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 32.00@32.50 
MOG GO cc vcvcssaeves 41.00 42.00@42.50 
St. Louis— 
DUE Ws. d.elvbiis ve Wee weals 27.50 30.00@30.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 40.50@41.00 
Ce MONEE a ccccceces 34.50 42.00@43.00 
Se GE Ne bsesseaeaee 10.50 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTO BVEM 66sec cccccves 32.00 33.50@34.00 
err ee rr iter ree. 31.50 33.00@33.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 36.50@37.00 
Flour middlings. ...... 41.00 41.00@41.50 
MOG GOs ocvewieve vices 46.00 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 40.00 40.00@41.00 
Oat meal ....68. Vwus ee 46.50 61.00@52.00 
$100 Ibs. 


*Boston. ftChicago. 


1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1927 1928 
ree $26.00 $28.50@29.00 
Bran ....c.ccccccsceees 25.00 28.25@329.00 
Brown eherte ....5.- 30.00 39.00@40.00 
ee MNO 6c. veenwes 32.00 41.00@42.00 
eee 42.00 45.00@45.50 
Philadelphia— 
Wremeee: WHOM: obec cca. 35.00 37.50@38.00 
4 rere ee 34.50 36.50@37.00 
oe, eee 34.00 36.00@37.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 42.00@43.00 
. it are 49.00 49.00@50.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 49.00@50.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.50 31.00@31.50 
BEE hi 860k d4000-cb000:8 28.00 31.50@32.00 
IE: 5% 6 nn 6.06 csne 30.50 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 43.00@43.50 
SE are 43.50 44.50@45.50 
ff. eee 27.50 35.00@36.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.00 56.00@63.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 33.00@33.50 
BRGenImy TOBEP ii. scs cls 42.00 44.00@44.50 
Gluten feed ........... 34.60 .....@39.20 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis . «ee $8.30 $9.10 






Duluth ..... 7.00 9.10 
St. Teeule ..... see 7.50 
Bee ee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
BUEN kc cc ctcescecces eee 4.70 
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light. The market showed little change 
Quotations, June 23: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $35@38 ton; standard middlings, 
$40@48. ' 

Memphis.—Millfeed is being bought in 
small lots, demand being less than usual 
because of excellent pastures and good 
hay crops in much of the cotton belt. 
Wheat bran was quoted, June 23, at 
$32.50@44 ton, with prices of forward 
shipment from $1@2 lower, but no in- 
terest was shown in the latter. Stand- 
ard middlings were steady at $42 and 
gray shorts firm at $44.50@45. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is strong, and con- 
siderable buying in small lots has been 
reported. Prices in the main are slight- 
ly higher and mills report they are fairly 
well booked. Quotations, June 23: red 
dog, $51@52 ton; flour middlings, $46 
@47; standard middlings, $43.75@45; 
standard bran, $38.50@39. 

New Orleans.—Millfeed sales continued 
fair, but most buyers remained cautious, 
and were not inclined to enter the mar- 
ket as freely as was expected. Exports 
amounted only to a few hundred sacks 
for Havana last week. Quotations, June 
23: wheat bran, $2.10 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$2.40. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore—Brans were easier and 
heavy feeds stronger, with the trade buy- 
ing as little as possible pending the break 
that is expected to follow the return of 
seasonable weather. Quotations, June 
23, basis prompt and deferred shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $36.50@37; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $42@42.25; flour middlings, $49; 
red dog, $50.25@51. 


Boston.—A dull demand for domestic 
feeds was felt last week on account of 
good pasturage in New England. Offer- 
ings of bran and middlings, as well as 
mixed feeds, are light, but sufficiently 
large to meet demands. Some resellers 
are cutting prices on domestic feeds for 
cars in transit. Local stocks are light. 
Quotations, June 23: spring bran, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, $36.50@37 ton; hard winter bran, 
$36.50; soft winter bran, $37; standard 
middlings, $40@40.50; flour middlings, 
$45@45.50; red dog, $50.50; mixed feed, 
$43@46; stock feed, $47.25; reground oat 
hulls, $29. Canadian shippers offer pure 
bran and middlings in competition with 
the domestic product, but prices are 
about the same, with shippers not in- 
clined to press sales. 


Buffalo.—Middlings, mixed feeds, red 
dog and clears remain in excellent de- 
mand, while bids for bran are fair. Lo- 
cal mills are still behind on orders and 
the best they are able to offer is a limited 
supply for July shipment. Quotations, 
June 23: spring bran, sacked, $32.50@33 
ton; standard middlings, $38; red dog, 
$47; heavy mixed feeds, $42; flour mid- 
dlings, $45. 


Philadelphia.—The market is quiet and 
prices favor buyers. Quotations, June 
23, prompt shipment: spring bran, $37.50 
@38.50 ton; hard winter bran, $37.50@ 
38.50; soft winter bran, $38.50@39.50; 
standard middlings, $39.50@40.50; flour 
middlings, $47@50; red dog, $49.50@ 
51.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Marked dullness featured 
the feed market last week. Dealers were 
unanimous in expressing themselves to 
the effect that the week was one of the 
slowest in months. Buyers bought spar- 
ingly and it was practically impossible 
to get any advance orders for future de- 
livery. Offerings were rather liberal. 
Prices were easier and lower. Quota- 
tions, June 23: standard middlings, $41 
@41.50 ton; flour middlings, $47@47.50; 
spring wheat bran, $36@36.50; red dog, 
$49@49.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed demand has 
improved, and sales were fairly active 
last week. Offerings were confined to 
north coast and Montana feeds, while in- 
termountain mills have little to sell. 
Quotations, June 22, basis carload lots, 
delivered San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $39@ 
40; Idaho blended mill-run, $40@40.50; 
Idaho white mill-run, $40.50@41; north- 
ern white bran and mill-run, $37.50@38 ; 
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northern’ red mill-run, $36.50@37; shorts, 
$39@ 40 ; middlings, $43@44; Montana 
pran and mill-run, $36.50@37; low grade 
flour, $46@47. 

Seattle—The millfeed market is ex- 

riencing its usual summer dullness, de- 
mand being quiet. There has been no 

t pressure to sell, however, and 
rices are the same as the week ‘pre- 
yious. Washington standard mill-run is 
quoted at $30@32.50 ton, coast, and Mon- 
tana mixed feed the same. 

Ogden.—Slightly higher prices pre- 
yailed in millfeed last week, with good 
demand. California, Utah, Idaho, Wy- 
oming and Colorado took the principal 
shipments. Differentials were re-estab- 
lished on the various grades of bran, 

otations to California buyers, on June 
98, being $41@42 ton for red bran, $41.50 
@42.50 for blended and $42@43 for 
white, with $50 ton for middlings, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. To Utah and 
Idaho: red bran $36 ton, blended bran 
$36.50, white bran $37, middlings $47,— 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—The millfeed market was 
quiet during the week, but with less 
pressure of offerings. On June 23, mill- 
run was quoted at $32.75 ton in straight 
cars. Other feeds were easier and gen- 
erally lower. 

CANADA 


Winnipeg—A dull demand for bran 
and shorts continues in the West where 
pasturage is plentiful, but the market is 
steady in view of the light stocks being 
carried by mills. Quotations, June 238, 
basis Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $30 ton, shorts 
$32; Saskatchewan, bran $30, shorts $32; 
Alberta, bran $31, shorts $33; British 
Columbia, bran $31@33, shorts $33@35; 
Pacific Coast, bran $34@36, shorts $36 
@38. 

Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is fall- 
ing off and car lot offerings are increased 
accordingly. Mill production is fairly 
heavy and with abundance of pasture 
over all parts of eastern Canada the ten- 
dency is for feed to accumulate. There 
have been no changes in prices since a 
week ago. Quotations, June 23: bran 
$35 ton, shorts $37 and middlings $43, 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 

Montreal.— Millfeed is unchanged. 
Prices are firm and demand fairly good. 
Buyers in New England are still inter- 
ested in bran and shorts, and bidding 
fair prices for good quantities. Country 
stocks are lower but mill stocks are not 
as plentiful as is generally the case at 
this time of the year. Quotations, June 
22: bran $35.25, shorts $37.25, middlings 
$43.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points. At Fort William: bran $27, 
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shorts $29, middlings $35, jutes, ex-track, 
net cash; $1 ton less when containing 
mill-run screenings. 


| BAixep Feeps | 


Chicago.—Dairy feeds continue inac- 
tive, but manufacturers seem to be doing 
a very nice business in scratch and mash 
feeds. This is mostly all for near-by 
delivery, as neither manufacturers nor 
buyers feel disposed to enter into con- 
tracts for deferred delivery. Indications 
are that summer bookings will be much 
smaller in volume as well for shorter 
time of shipment than in previous years. 
On June 23, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, 
were quoted at $51@52 ton, scratch 
feeds $48.50@50, mash feeds $62@65. 

St. Louis—Demand for mixed feed 
was fair last week. However, orders are 
for current needs only, immediate ship- 
ment being asked, and buyers are taking 
no interest in deferred shipment book- 
ings. Distributors are expecting a de- 
cline in prices, and if this materializes 
they expect July business to be much 
more active than it has been this month. 
High grade horse feed was quoted, June 
23, at $50.50 ton, high grade dairy feed 
$55, and scratch feed $54.50. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were in mod- 
erate demand last week, the market hav- 
ing quiet tone, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, June 23: dairy feeds, at 
Nashville mills, 100-lb bags, $42@54 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $42@54; poultry 
mash feeds, $60@70; horse feeds, $43 
@51. 

Memphis.—The unfavorable crop situ- 
ation in the cotton belt, and so much 
better pastures than usual at this time 
of the season combine to hold in check 
orders for feed. Desiring to have as 
small stocks as possible at inventory 
time also has kept buyers out. Mills are 
running on limited schedules, but volume 
thus far this month has been fairly satis- 
factory. Poultry and dairy varieties are 
moving almost as well as usual. 

Atlanta.—Although some brokers state 
they have noted a better demand for 
mixed feeds recently, as a whole, de- 
mand remains moderate, with most or- 
ders being for current or near future 
needs, and a few up to 30-day needs. 
One broker stated that he has booked 
some fair-sized orders up to 60 days. 
The larger mills are operating from 60 
to 65 per cent of capacity, but as a 
whole production is said to be a little 
below 60 per cent. Steady declines in 
the corn and oats markets have resulted 
in reductions of $1@3 ton in mixed 
feeds. Quotations, June 22, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $47@48 ton, 
lower grades $37@38; best grade chicken 
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feed $57@58, lower grades $50@51; best 
grade dairy feed $56@57, lower grades 
$46@48. 

Montreal.—Country merchants report 
the usual seasonal demands for all kinds 
of mixed feeds, with prices fairly steady. 

Toronto.—There were fairly heavy de- 
clines in mixed feeds last week, for 
which lower grain prices and a lessened 
demand for feedingstuffs were respon- 
sible. Oat chop and crushed oats are 
down $3 ton, oat and barley chop $2, 
feed wheat $3 and corn meal $1. Quo- 
tations, June 23: oat chop $53 ton, oat 
and barley chop $52, crushed oats $53, 
corn meal $52, feed wheat $54, oat feed 
$35, chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Some slight reductions 
were noted in local cottonseed products 
market last week. Offerings continued 
light, and demand was normal for this 
period of the year. Exports fell off and 
foreign inquiry was not very active. Quo- 
tations, June 23: meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $58.50 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, $14.50. 

Memphis.—Uncertainty as to the new 
cotton crop keeps the trade from having 
any definite ideas on prices of new cot- 
tonseed meal. Buyers are manifesting 
no interest and mills and dealers fear a 
short crop and are unwilling to make 
any prices. Dealers here think it will be 
several weeks before any line may be 
had on probable prices. 


Atlanta,— Although cottonseed meal 
prices are lower, there has been little 
improvement in demand, and most mills 
report an ample stock on hand to take 
care of the current demand, though op- 
erations were discontinued some weeks 
ago. Comparatively dull business is 
looked for during the summer. With 
mixed feed prices on the decline, farmers 
prefer these feeds to cottonseed meal at 
the present prices. There is no 8 per cent 
meal on the market, and very little cot- 
tonseed cake. For 7 per cent meal. a 
price of about $50 ton prevails in At- 
lanta, f.o.b., while at other Georgia 
points the price is around $1 less than 
this, with Alabama and Carolina mills 
‘getting $52. Hulls, sacked, average $18 
@19, and bulk hulls $15@16. 

Kansas City——There is little business 
in cottonseed meal, due principally to 
the high prices. Offerings are held at 
$60.90 ton. 

Boston—The local market continues 
weak on new crop meal, which is of- 
fered for future shipment at consider- 
ably under current prices for prompt 
shipment. Demand is very light, with 
small local stocks reported. On June 23, 
shippers offered meal for prompt and 
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July shipment at $56.50@71 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, Boston points, according to 
grade and route. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was being 
offered more freely last week. . Resellers 
are still offering for future shipment at 
big discounts under present quotations. ° 
On June 23, 43 per cent was offered at 
$67.50 ton, 41 per cent $64.50. 

Milwaukee——The top limit on cotton- 
seed meal dropped $5 last week to nar- 
row the margin considerably. Bottom 
limits remained unchanged. There is lit- 
tle demand in the market and produc- 
tion remains about the same. Quotation, 
June 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $56@63 ton. 

Chicago.—There is a weaker under- 
tone to the cottonseed meal market, and 
demand is very quiet. On June 23, it 
was quoted at $64.50@65 ton. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—The hominy feed mar- 
ket underwent very little change last 
week, and demand was only fair. Local 
handlers offered hominy feed at $2.15 
per 100 lbs on June 23. 

Memphis.—Little is being offered and 
demand calls for only small lots, so hom- 
iny feed continues nominal in price at 
$40 for white and $41 for yellow. On 
June 23, corn bran was offered at $33@ 
84 ton. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was quiet last 
week, with the market showing declin- 
ing tendency. Some few sales were be- 
ing made when there were offerings at 
inside price. Quotation, June 23, $42 
@45 ton. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was irregular 
last week, but demand was moderately 
good. Quotations, June 23: white hom- 
iny feed $39 ton, yellow $40. 

Chicago.—Buyers are only taking on 
supplies sparingly. Offerings continue 
moderate. On June 23, hominy feed was 
quoted at $39@40 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.——Hominy feed dropped $1 
ton last week on a slow market. De- 
mand has become very limited on all 
corn products and production is being 
held down by the mills. Quotation, 
June 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $39@40 ton. 

Kansas City—Hominy feed prices are 
sharply lower, due principally to the de- 
cline in the corn market. Quotation, 
June 22, Kansas City, $36.50 ton. 

Buffalo—White hominy showed some 
weakness last week and offerings at $1 
under the previous week’s closing price 
found few takers. Yellow hominy con- 
tinues strong, and is selling at a pre- 
mium over white. 

Boston—Hominy feed was weak and 
lower at the close of last week, with 
mills offering more freely for shipment. 
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There was practically no demand, and 
considerable pressure to sell by shippers 
was noted. About $45.50@46 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, July ship- 
ment, was the range quoted by shippers 
on June 23. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was steady and slow last 
week, with only a limited business pass- 
ing on June 23 at $42.50 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks for prompt or deferred shipment. 

Philadelphia—Hominy feed is quiet 
and there are moderate but ample offer- 
ings at former rates. Quotation, June 
23, in 100-lb sacks, $45 ton. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—Alfalfa meal is fairly active, 
and seems to be moving a little better 
than other feedstuffs. Buyers’ stocks are 
low and they are entering the market 
for near-by needs. On June 23, choice 
medium was quoted at $34 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $31 and No. 2 medium $28. 

St. Louis —On June 23, alfalfa meal, 
new crop No. 2, in secondhand sacks, 
sold at $27 ton; No. 1, in new sacks, $30; 
choice, in new sacks, $33. 

Omaha.—Prices of alfalfa meal dif- 
fered little last week from those of the 
previous period. Quotations, June 23: 
43 per cent protein, fine size, $65.10 ton; 
cold pressed cake, $50. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains con- 
tinue quite firm, and with demand suf- 
ficient to absorb offerings. Sales are 
mainly for prompt and July shipments. 
One June 23, it was quoted at $33@34 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Little activity was shown 
in the brewers’ dried grains last week, 
the trade figuring on a break in the mar- 
ket. The production is light and reced- 
ing and the manufacturers state that 
there is little chance for an easier mar- 
ket. Prices remained the same last week. 
Quotation, June 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$33@ 33.50 ton. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—The situation on gluten feed 
continues tight, with offerings scarce. 
Demand is fair. On June 23, it was 
quoted at $36 ton, bulk, Chicago, or 
$38.70 in sacks. 


Milwaukee.—Since gluten feed is sold 
up to Oct. 1, there is no market on it, 
and prices are only nominal and _ will 
remain so for many weeks. Gluten meal 
has not regained in production or de- 
mand. Quotations, June 23, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee; giuten feed, $39.20 ton; gluten 
meal, $55.70. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed, under light 
offerings, was unchanged but in good 
demand, June 23, at $45.60 ton in 100- 
lb sacks for deferred shipment. Gluten 
meal, with freer offerings, was lower 
and quiet at $62.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
for either prompt or forward loading. 


Boston—-A quiet demand for gluten 
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meal prevailed last week, with the mar- 
ket held steady. On June 23, shippers 
quoted meal for July shipment at $62.60 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, with 
August shipment at $63.10 and Septem- 
ber at $63.60. 

Philadelphia.—Gluten feed is quiet and 
largely nominal. Quotations, June 23: 
$42.10 ton in bulk and $44.80 in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Buffalo—Gluten feed showed little 
change last week. Resellers offered for 
June shipment at $1@2 premiums over 
mills. Production of local mills for July 
and August already has been booked, 


and there are but a few scattered offer- 


ings for August shipment at 50c ton pre- 
mium and September shipment at $1. 
Gluten feed was quoted at $45.50 ton on 
June 23. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no_ noticeable 
change in feeding tankage last week. 
Quotations, June 23: 60 per cent protein, 
$70 ton; meat and bone scrap, $80. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is a little 
firmer, and demand has been quite active. 
Shipping directions are good, in some in- 
stances urgent, and new business is very 
satisfactory to dealers. On June 23 it 
was quoted at 61%2@7c lb, Chicago, in car 
lots, and 6%, @7%c, l.c.l. 

Kansas City—Volume of trade in 
dried buttermilk is light, and prices are 
unchanged to slightly higher. Quotations, 
June 22, Kansas City: car lots, 6¥2c Ib; 
lel. 7%4c. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—A sharp slump in screen- 
ings values is reported this week. There 
are no supplies, however, to speak of, 
and any offerings coming on the market 
are readily disposed of. A car of 25-lb 
elevator screenings sold June 25 at $17 
ton. Seeds are quoted at $19@20, buck- 
wheats $23@24 and elevator dust $8@10. 
Mill oats are firm at 54@56c bu. 

Winnipeg—Demand for screenings is 
very dull and prices have eased off. 
Shut-offs were quoted, June 23, at $13 
ton, recleaned screenings $25. 

Buffalo—Demand for screenings re- 
mains excellent but the supply is so light 
that prices are high and unsettled. 


oS! 


San Francisco.—Barley is more active, 
especially on superior lots. Type lots 
are scarce and exporters are apparently 
trying to work lower grades. New crop 
is probably 60 per cent harvested and 
estimates vary from 400,000 to 600,000 
tons. Quotations, June 23, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered San Francisco: feed, 
$1.60 bu; grading, $1.85; shipping (Mar- 
riout), $2; shipping, common, $2.20. 
Choice oats are scarce and in good de- 
mand, On June 23, feed was quoted at 
$1.90 bu; seed, $2@2.20, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered San Francisco. 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour mills report 


that the situation changed little last . 


week, and that the price reductions have 
not attracted an abundance of orders. 
There were some good orders received, 
but mostly for immediate delivery. Due 
to the closeness of the new crop season, 
the buyers are reluctant to place orders 
for delivery too far into the future. 
Pure white was off 20@25c bbl at the 
close, and light and medium and rye 
meal dropped 20c, while pure dark was 
10c lower. Quotations, June 23: fancy 
white patents, $6.95@7.05 bbl; light, 
$6.60@6.75; medium, $6.30@6.45; pure 
dark, $5@5.15; meal, $5.55@5.70. 


Minneapolis.—While local mills report 
demand for rye flour as light, still daily 
sales average up fairly well. There is a 
constant inquiry for small parcels ex- 
warehouse. Buyers who ordinarily would 
contract for one car or up to 500 bbls 
at a time, now take 15 to 50 bbls as 
needed, either ex-warehouse or in a car 
of wheat flour going forward from mill, 
and pay market price on day of ship- 
ment. There is no contracting at pres- 
ent for deferred shipment. Pure white 
rye flour is held at $6.60@6.70 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis; pure 
medium, $6.05@6.15; pure dark, $5@ 
5.15. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,700 bbls flour, compared with 
11,628, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Chicago.—Rye flour business is fair. 
Most sales last week were less than car 
lots, with a few orders for larger 
amounts coming in. On June 23, white 
rye flour was quoted at $6.90@7.10 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.45@6.75, dark $4.60@5. 


Duluth—Demand for rye flour last 
week was slightly improved over that of 
the week previous, but it fluctuates un- 
evenly. Demand was spotted and of 
the mixed car order. The local trade 
continued at the customary volume. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b., mill, June 23, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.95 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.35; No. 3 dark, $4.20; No. 5 
blend, $6.75; No. 8 rye, $5.90. 


New York.—Interest in rye flour was 
limited even at lower prices last week. 
Quotations on white patent flour, in 
jutes, June 23, $7.45@7.65. 


Buffalo.—The rye flour market in Buf- 
falo is practically dead. Prices were 
cut 10c last week, but hardly any busi- 
ness was reported. 


St. Louis.—Rye flour prices, car lots, 
jute, June 23: fancy white patent $7 
bbl, straights $6.60, pure dark $5.60, ex- 
tra heavy dark $5.50; rye meal, $5.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Limited business featured 
the rye flour market last week. Prices 
were higher, which had the effect of re- 
tarding any activity on part of consum- 
ers. Stocks in the hands of rye bread 
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bakers are reported ample for the time 
being. Quotations, June 28: pure white 
$7.25@7.50 bbl, medium $6.25@6.50, and 
dark $5@5.50,—cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was barely 
steady on the better qualities but acty- 
ally higher on the lower grades, with the 
trade just looking on and saying noth- 
ing. Quotations, June 23, cotton 98's: 
pure top white patent $7.35@7.60 bbl, 
straight $6.50@6.75, and dark $5@5.25, 

Boston.—Rye flour was firmly held 
early last week at advanced prices, but 
quotations declined at the close. Rye 
meal and pure dark rye are also iower, 
Quotations, June 23: choice white patent 
rye flour, $7.60@7.85 bbl; standard pat- 
ents, $7.25@7.50; medium light straights, 
$7@7.25; medium dark straights, $6.60@ 
6.80; rye meal, $6.15@6.40; pure dark 
tye, $5.60@5.75. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and a shade firmer, but demand 
is only moderate. Quotations, June 23, 
in 140-lb jute sacks: white, $7.65@8 bbl; 
medium, $6.50@7; dark, $5@5.50. 
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Toronto.—Reduced prices for rolled 
oats and oatmeal stimulated business. 
Cereal mills are reporting demand slight- 
ly improved but state that sales could 
still be much better. Quotations, June 
23: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and 
$7.40, in straight cars, on track; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Winnipeg.— The indifferent demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal had its ef- 
fect on prices last week when rolled oats 
dropped 15c per 80 lbs. Export sales 
are disappointing. Quotations, June 23: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.55; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is fair. Prices are unchanged. 

Boston—Demand for oatmeal con- 
tinues quiet with prices quoted lower. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, June 23, at 
$4.05, cut and ground $4.45, in 90-lb 
sacks, 

Buffalo—Rolled oats continued very 
strong last week, with prices firm. Quo- 
tation, June 28, 90’s, $4.33. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and a shade firmer with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, June 23, 
ground, $4.70 per 100-Ib jute sack; rolled, 
$4.30 in 90-Ib jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 26 at $3.75 per 90 lbs. 

oS 

Pitisburgh.—Light sales characterized 
oats last week. The better grades were 
somewhat in demand. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged, with offerings liberal. 


Quotations, June 23: No. 2 white 76@ 


77c bu, No. 3 white 74@75c. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There were steady shipments 
out of public houses here last week, and 
one sale of 400,000 bus hard winter in 
store to a local house was reported. 
Local and outside mills were in the mar- 
ket, although the latter were not as ac- 
tive as in previous weeks. Trading basis, 
June 23, No. 1 red 30@38c over July, 
No. 2 red 25@380c over, No. 3 red 15@ 
20c over; No. 1 hard 5@6c over, No. 2 
hard 31%4@4%%,c over, No. 8 hard July 
price to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern 
1@2c over, No. 2 dark northern %@Ic 
over, No. 1 northern July price to 144c 
over. 

Minneapolis——The local cash wheat 
market is active, receipts being cleaned 
up early each day. Mill buyers, nat- 
urally, are interested in new southwest- 
ern offerings, and it is understood that 
some fair-sized lots have been worked 
on the basis of 14c over Minneapolis July 
for 11 per cent protein and 20c over for 
12% per cent. Buyers, however, are 
more interested in old spring wheat, and 
elevator companies report good sales of 
late. The present trading basis for 58-lb 
wheat is 45@5lc bu over July for 15 
per cent, 87@45c over for 14 per cent, 
25@30c over for 13 per cent, 20@24c 
over for 124% per cent, 12@16c over for 
12 per cent, 6@11c over for 11.60@11.90 
per cent, and 1@5c over for 11 per cent 
or lower. For each additional pound per 
bushel in weight, 1c is added, 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 23 
was $1.36@1.77%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.85@1.77%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 26 at $1.87144@1.76%, and No. 1 
northern $1.8612@1.76%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 23 
was $1.17%4@1.84%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.16%4@1.26%. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 26 at $1.20%@1.34%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.19%@1.26%. 

Based on the close, June 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.21 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.19; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 northern $1.23; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.19, No. 1 northern $1.17; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.06. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to June 23, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..106,201 68,938 92,831 91,278 
eae 110,238 43,015 64,829 104,276 
Totals ..... 216,439 111,953 157,660 195,554 


Winnipeg—Cash wheat has been in 
excellent demand at Winnipeg recently, 
and all grades, including the much neg- 
lected No. 8 northern, have traded at 
better spreads. For the first time in 
many months No. 3 northern sold at a 
premium last week, and it is believed 
that fair quantities of this grade are 
booked for shipment from Montreal the 
last five days of June. Shippers have 
been keen buyers of No. 2 northern, and 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 wheat, while terminal in- 
terests and millers have been making 
purchases of the various tough grades. 
Export business is being curtailed by 
congestion at the port of Montreal, where 
working space cannot be found for cer- 
tain grades which are in urgent demand 
abroad, but this is expected to be over- 
come shortly. Fort William price for 
No. 1 northern wheat, on June 23, was 
$1.41, bu. 


Duluth—The cash wheat demand last 
week was somewhat better than the week 
previous, but the receipts were lighter 
and the volume of business not impor- 
tant. There was a good demand for such 
milling wheat as was offered and, at 
times, the call for high protein wheat 
was keen. The elevators were less press- 
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ing in their purchases of the average 
grades. Premiums were unchanged. The 
eastern inquiry was light and of little 
effect on the market. Prices, June 23: 
No. 1 dark $1.40%,@1.82%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.387,@1.80%; No. 8 dark, $1.357%.@ 
1.77%; No. 1 northern, $1.887%,@1.77%. 
The milling demand for durum was va- 
riable. During the first day or two of 
last week the demand was improved over 
the close of the week previous, after 
which it fell off and later picked up 
again. The elevators were in the market 
taking the export grades. A fair amount 
of durum was sold for export during 
the week and there is little but amber 
grades remaining unsold. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 
-——Amber durum———,_ —Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
16... 126% @144% 125% @144% 139% 139% 
18... 125 @143 124 @143 138 138 
19... 124% @142% 123% @142% 137% 137% 
20... 1265 @1445 125% @144% 139% 139% 


21... 127% @145% 126%@145% 140% 140% 
22 127 @145 126 @145 140 140 


Kansas City—Car lot demand for 
wheat is rather narrow and is expected 
to continue so until the new crop is 
available in volume. Premiums are so 
high that mills generally are buying only 
for urgent needs. However, high | yn 
grain continues in light supply and fancy 
prices are being secured for the few 
cars coming in. Prices, June 23: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.44@1.87, No. 2 $1.483@ 
1.86, No. 3 $1.838@1.83, No. 4 $1.36@1.76 ; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.55@1.60, No. 2 $1.53 
@1.58, No. 3 $1.43@1.50, No. 4 $1.38@ 
1.46. 


St. Louis.—Soft red wheat is nominal- 
ly steady. Practically nothing is being 
offered. A light inquiry for milling 
grades is noted. Hard wheat is slightly 
firmer. Sound low protein milling quali- 
ties were wanted last week for prompt 
or first half of July shipment, but they 
were difficult to obtain except for more 
deferred shipment. Receipts last week 
were 114 cars, against 154 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, June 23: No. 2 red 
$1.79 bu, No. 3 red $1.71; No. 1 hard 
$1.65, new; No. 2 hard $1.50. 

Toledo.—Receipts continue light, only 
a few cars a day. The price has been 
relatively steady for the last two weeks 
or so, and the premium remains un- 
changed at 30c over Chicago July. The 
bid for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 22, was $1.67 bu. Millers’ 
stocks of red wheat are low, and they 
buy additional supplies only as the sale 
of flour may justify such purchases. 

Milwaukee.—There was a slow market 
here last week and not much trading. 
At the close, cash wheat had regained 
some of the loss of the previous week, 
and mixed and red winter wheat were 8c 
bu higher, durum was 7c higher, and 
hard winter was up 2c. Crop reports in 
the Northwest are being watched with 
interest, as is the situation in the South- 
west. New southwestern wheat is ex- 
pected in this market in the next two 
weeks, and there may be more action 
when it arrives. Quotations, June 23: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.45@1.48 bu; No. 1 
red winter, $1.65@1.67; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.89@1.43; No. 1 durum, $1.382@1.34. 


Nashville——Wheat moved in small vol- 
ume last week. Shipments are not as 
large as they were during the early part 
of the month. Indications are that there 
will be further slowing down of move- 
ment of soft wheat as the season ends. 
A good deal of the grain purchased re- 
cently has been coming from St. Louis. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, June 23, was 


quoted at $1.85@1.90 bu, at Nashville.’ 


Low grades were at heavy discounts. 


Atlanta.—Movement of wheat contin- 
ues slow, with offerings moderate. The 
Georgia crop is now being harvested and 
sold largely to mills in this state. Geor- 
gia is not a sufficiently large producer 
to make any flurry in the wheat market. 
There is every promise that demand for 
the new crop flour will be heavy during 
July, and mills are then expected to 
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enter the wheat market on a more active 
basis. Prices continue rather high, but 
have lately been showing a downward 
tendency. 


Seattle——There has been very little re- 
cent activity in wheat. Growers and 
holders are reluctant to sell the remain- 
der of the old crop at present prices. 
Quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
shipment, June 22: soft and western 
white, $1.40 bu; hard winter, $1.30; 
northern spring, $1.31; western red, 
$1.32; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.48; Big 
Bend dark hard winter, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.46. 

San Francisco—Demand is slow, al- 
though wheat is now on an export basis 
and exporters are showing more interest. 
Mills are buying very little. Quotations, 
June 23, basis 100 lbs, bulk, delivered 
San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, federal 
grades, $2.20 bu; feed, $2.15. 


Portland.—Wheat trading was almost 
at a standstill in the market here last 
week. A little old white wheat came out, 
but offerings of red met with no de- 
mand, There was inquiry for new crop 
wheat with $1.36 bid for white for July- 
August delivery and $1.35 for Septem- 
ber. New red wheat offers were lower 
because of Gulf competition and bids 
were $1.28 and $1.29. Cash quotations at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, June 23: Big 
Bend blue-stem and hard white, $1.49; 
soft white and western white, $1.40%2; 
northern spring and_ western red, 
$1.32%; hard winter, $1.32. 


Ogden.—Old wheat having been prac- 
tically cleaned up throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho, the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change reported no buying activity last 
week. Wheat prices were unchanged on 
June 23, being as follows: No. 2 dark 
hard, $1.43@1.59 bu; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.283@1.48; No. 2 soft white, $1.49@ 
1.64; No. 2 northern spring, $1.72@1.81, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 23, in 
the absence of bids or offerings, was not 
quoted. Export demand was limited and 
stocks, nearly three times more Canadian 
than domestic, showed a decrease of 
143,000 bus. No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, for July delivery, sold last 
week at $1.46@1.49, and at the close 
$1.48 was bid and $1.50 asked, with the 
premium over Chicago September in- 
creased to 9c. Early in the week good 
sales of No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, for August delivery were made 
at $1.4534,, with no trading at the close. 
The condition of the wheat in this section 
has been somewhat impaired and delayed 
by an excess of rain. Exports were 140,- 
017 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 82,802 bus; 
stock, 308,074, 


New York.—The wheat market fluc- 
tuated irregularly and crop reports were 
bullish. Export business was good dur- 
ing the entire week. Cash grain quota- 
tions, June 23: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.824%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.575; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.5514; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.6144; No. 2 
amber durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.4014. 


Buffalo.—Mills contracted for some 
quantities of 12 and 13 per cent protein 
spring wheat last week as premiums ad- 
vanced 3@4c bu. On June 23, No. 1 
dark northern, 12 per cent protein, was 
offered at $1.57 bu, c.if., Buffalo; 12% 
per cent protein, $1.64; 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.75. 


Toronto.—There has been a good deal 
of talk among millers about the situation 
with regard to winter wheat. The pres- 
ent position is almost unprecedented, as 
hardly any wheat can be found in suffi- 
cient quantities to make car lots. Odd 
wagonloads are being delivered at mill 
doors and for these millers are mostly 
always thankful, though they have to pay 
a good, stiff price if the wheat is sound. 
Reliable quotations are difficult to obtain 
in these circumstances, but $1.60 bu is 
generally spoken of as being a fair price 
for milling wheat, in car lots, country 
points, and probably some mills would 
pay that much for farmers’ loads at their 
doors. The movement of western spring 
wheat to Ontario milling points continues 
and there is a fair amount of business 
being done by grain firms that cater to 
this trade. Plenty of wheat is available 
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at Georgian Bay and lower lake ports, 
and the situation may be described as 
unusually easy. Nearly all millers and 
dealers hereabouts are bearish in their 
views as to prices since the visible supply 
is so large and crop conditions in the 
west favorable. Quotations, June 23: No. 
2 northern $1.415% bu, track, bay ports; 
No. 3, $1.84%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 23, and the 
closing prices on June 25, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 624%,@6714c, 68@66c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.171,@1.25%, $1.161/,@1.20; 
barley, 88@98c, 86@99c. 

Duluth.—Receipts of oats are so light 
that there is practically no market 
worthy of the name. Feeders showed 
some disposition to buy, but with no of- 
ferings their demand had no effect. The 
price was advanced 2c for No. 8 white 
last week, closing at 4@10c over Chicago 
July. Barley opened the week rather 
slow, but improved. There was a good 
malting demand, and all offerings were 
well absorbed. The price level was ad- 
vanced Ic on June 23, the close being 
at 84@92c bu. Rye offerings were well 
taken, but at the close of the week of- 
ferings were very light. The futures 
market was dull, and, although the crop 
promises to be small, there is little sign 
of any foreign demand. Spot rye stiff- 
ened Ic on the low side of the range, 
and closed at 1@3c over July. 

Milwaukee—Cash markets were up 
last week, led by wheat. Oats were 2%4c 
bu higher, and rye closed 114@21%c up, 
while barley gained lc. There is a good 
demand for old and new barley, and oats 
and rye are also being taken in good 
quantities. Offerings of rye continue to 
be light, while oats are fair, and barley 
fair to good. Quotations, June 23: No. 
2 rye, $1.30, bu; No. 3 white oats, 661/, 
@73Y,c; malting barley, 98c@$1.07. 

Winnipeg—An_ excellent export de- 
mand for barley was the feature of 
coarse grain last week, but because of 
limited supplies in the Winnipeg market 
actual business worked was small. Im- 
porters had recently been contracting for 
Galveston barley, but the wet weather in 
the United States crop areas brought the 
demand back to Canada, where only a 
limited supply is left. Certain grades of 
oats have been wanted abroad, No. 2 
feed for instance being in good demand 
for Belgian buyers, probably for army 
purposes, but stocks of this particular 
grade are difficult to locate. Rye has 
shown a tendency to weaken on the dull 
foreign demand. Only a light trade has 
been done. Quotations, June 23: No. 2 
western Canada oats, 62c bu; barley, 
8954c; rye, $1.15. 

Toronto.—Ontario oats and barley have 
not been offering in shipping quantities 
for some time, and only nominal quota- 
tions are available. Western oats are in 
fairly good demand at slightly reduced 
prices, and sample wheat is 50c ton low- 
er. Quotations, June 23: Ontario oats, 
nominal, 63@64c ‘bu, No. 3 barley 96c, 
f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 65%2c bu, track, bay ports; 
tough No. 1 feed 62c; sample wheat, $36 
ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 

Chicago.—There were some heavy ship- 
ments of oats last week, it being report- 
ed between 500,000 and 700,000 bus in 
store sold to shippers. On June 23, No. 
2 white was quoted at 70@7414c bu, No. 
3 white 68@70%,c, No. 4 white 61@6é6c. 
Cash rye was not very active. Some 
shipments were made, but receipts were 
light. No. 2 was quoted at $1.224,@ 
1.22%, bu. A sale was made of a tar 
of new Illinois rye to arrive, shipment 
by July 20, on a basis of 2c over July. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 23: No. 
2 white, domestic, 77@78c, as to weight; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 

Buffalo.—Oats have become practically 
an unknown quantity on the local mar- 
ket. Rail receipts last week were lim- 
ited to 41 cars, and most of these were 
to apply on old contracts. Local stocks 
are so light that prices are unsettled. 

Philadelphia.—There was a decline of 
Ic in oats early last week, but the mar- 
ket later developed a firmer tone and 
advanced 2c under light offerings and 
a fair demand. Quotations, June 23: 
No. 2 white, 804%,@83'4,c bu; No. 3 white, 
TTY,@719 4c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. 
135% 137% 135% 136 
137% 139% 137 137% 
137% 139% 137% 138 
37% 139% 136% 137% 
136% 140% 137% 138% 
: 138% 136% 137 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
| errs 129% a  060C~—<“—‘ OCCU 
BPccecee 130% a5 0Ct—“‘ 00 
130% ee  éieve whales 
130%  , er eee 
131% a )=——sé=<C | 
129% e-. ié«yws | exe wewee 
Seattle 
July Sept July Sept. 
June 19..130 129 June 22..130% 130 
June 20..131 130% June 23..131% 130% 
June 21..131 130% June 25..130% 130 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Oct. July Sept. 
| ree 133% 135% 122% 124 
BO cccer 136% 137% 124% 126% 
Bhcccaes 137% 137% 125% 126% 
33...... 188% 137% 126 126% 
| Pere 138% 138% 125% 126% 
a 136% 137% 124% 25% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
June July Oct. June July 
Di ccese 143 150% 127% 131% 
, Serer 147 154% 130% 134% 
153% 130% 135% 
155% 131% 136 % 
363% 2 2— seen lt tee 
7 0 06©60ti( he 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
| Pree 98% 95% 95% 93% 
DO vcrese 99% 96% 95% 93% 
| er 98% 95% 92% 91% 
SEs seces 98% 95% 92% 91% 
. rere 102% 97% 95% 93% 
eer 101 97 95% 92% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
1% 45% 53% 42% 
52% 45% 54% 43 
52% 45% 55% 42% 
52% 45% 55% 42% 
5354 46 57% 43% 
54% 45% 58 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Serre 118% 116 117% 112% 
DP akeens 121% 118% 118 5% 114 
Serre 121 118% 118% 113% 
BOvseces 119% 116% 118% 112% 
BBaceses 120% 118 117% 113% 
ade 66s 119% 116% 116% 113 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. July Sept 
230 232% 233 
230 232% 232% 
230 231% 232 
229% 230 231% 
227% 229% 231% 
228 229% 230% 








Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northetn border ports as fol- 


lows: 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


o— Week ending—, 


July 1, 1927, to 


June 16 June 9 June 16, 1928 
18,000 35,000 95,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, 
-— Week ending——, 
June 16 June 9 
378,000 369,000 


bus: 


July 1, 1927, to 
June 16, 1928 
16,305,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain 


in store at 


above points 


on June 22, in bushels (000's omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies .......- 1,154 60 21 6 
G. T. Bo cccccces 4,913 185 52 28 
Can. Gov't ...... 3,222 22 32 589 
Sask. Pool 

NO. 4 cccccees 4,096 54 4 219 

INO. 6 accccess 5,781 154 82 145 
Private elevators. 31,941 1,256 462 246 

Totals ...cce0% 50,107 1,731 652 1,226 
Year ago ....... 21,296 1,000 609 1,755 
Receipts ........ 5,624 805 291 71 
Lake shipments... 6,626 1,097 334 152 
Rail shipments.. 589 66 > a 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 127 Durum ........ 169 
No. 2 northern.. 519 Kota .......... 7 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 26 White spring... 61 
No. 3 northern..9,035 Winter ........ 4 
Wo. 4 wccssccces 604 Others ......... 7,337 
PG DE aca diececes 176 Private oc.cece 31,941 
BNO. B cccceceens 171 _ 
i Gc 36 Total ...cees 50,107 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W..... SO CUROTS .ccscces 196 
No. 3 C. W..... 61 Private ........ 1,256 
Ex. 1 feed 10 
BS POOR .cccccece 143 Total ........ 1,731 
3 feed ...cccees 26 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending June 23, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
BEUER. asécies 900 1,266 764 67112,014 6,077 
Kan. City 380 697 358 916 2,882 2,437 
Chicago .. 121 3824 246 630 eee sys 
New York..1,058 6691,732 645 1,363 2,887 
Philadelphia 4 42 1 141 940 1,129 
Boston ..... 2 oe os ° 169 209 
Baltimore .. 84 40 140 202 421 1,339 
Milwaukee... 10 137 2 266 e008 -_ 
Dul.-Sup. .. 582 965 1,6051,269 1,269 2,493 
Toledo ..... 21 161 57 148 eee MAP 
Buffalo ....4,7171,733 1,9501,025 10,070 5,613 


*Nashville.. 17 30 32 26 100 32 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Stocks 
1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 170 259 204 163 66 209 
Kansas City... 12 10 11 1 és 9 
CRIGAMO oo cece 70 #4114 70 18 ee os 
New York .... 275 123 508 3873 38 269 
Philadelphia. . 2 «e 2° ‘. 2 1 
Baltimore .... 237 oe 381 -» 182 3 
Milwaukee - 170 111 13 24 es se 
Duluth-Sup. .. 101 158 50 152 144 155 
WBMRIO oc cccce 358 25 123 110 #629 243 
*Npshville . 2 1 o* oe ee ee 
Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 85 56 32 69 139 217 
Kansas City... ‘a és «e o4 70 103 
Chicago ...... 10 21 3 94 ee o° 
New York.... 120 218 94 340 32 72 
Philadelphia. . - oe os — | 9 
BOSOM oc ccece 17 1 eo es 17 3 
Baltimore .... 1 3 ee oe 1 16 
Milwaukee 7 18 4 6 re ‘2 
Duluth-Sup. .. 22 161 . 206 568 267 
Buffalo ...... 96 oe 36 3791,288 203 
*Nashville 2 oe ee ° 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending June 23, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 8 197 194 oF, oe 
Kansas City... 14 11 190 153 
CRICRTO 2.0000 190 217 123 154 es ee 
New York .... 190 175 50 73 315 280 
Philadelphia . 40 41 36 42 98 106 
ee ee 33 23 q 4 oe os 
Baltimore .... 13 19 1 10 
Milwaukee ... 57 52 1 5 rT oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 104 98 109 133 166 113 
*Nashville ... .. ee e* 45 32 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 23, in tons, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
192 


1928 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 651 613 11,864 11,410 
Kansas City... 1,020 980 3,360 2,980 
New York 4 eee coe oes 
Philadelphia 220 220 
Pere 20 41 
Baltimore ..... 402 339 + ee ass 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 1 3 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 83 83 19 39 510 497 
Chicago ...... 127 129 He oe és 
New York ... 28 150 we es ee $e 
Duluth-Sup. .. *22 16 18 22 247 931 


*Mill receipts not included. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and- 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending June 

23, 1928, and June 25, 1927, as reported to 

the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—In bond—, 
June 23 June 25 June 23 June 25 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 41,712 21,449 10,264 8,840 
BW: wwdee css 2,536 1,213 293 571 
GOO svineous 20,190 36,156 ewe _ 
eee 2,637 1,974 482 142 
Re 4,369 18,002 145 24 
Flaxseed .... 778 1,433 eae 11 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on June 23 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,548,000 (1,077,000) 
bus; rye, 712,000 (1,567,000); corn, 1,556,000 
(1,262,000); barley, 110,000 (13,000); oats, 
106,000 (1,319,000). 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending June 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 51 230 76 #191 646 1,373 
Kan, City.. 714 550 827 180 2,229 4,147 
Chicago ...1,101 2,099 1,263 1,112 eee Sse 
New York.. 26 11 ee 43 7 103 
Philadelphia 3 8 8 18 38 46 
Boston ..... 1 1 a“ ‘a me 1 
Baltimore... 14 10 ee “e 100 113 
Milwaukee.. 249 371 33 80 oes eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 3 5 3 8 5 eee 
Toledo ..... 23 91 << 18 con see 
Buffalo -. 700 695 24 +» 1,798 3,485 
*Nashville.. 200 103 166 21 379 39 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 227 146 317 604 884 4,518 
Kan. City... 60 45 16 43 eee 265 
Chicago .... 431 968 494 391 oon 0.0 
New York.. 58 6533 131 230 772 





Philadelphia 10 19 20 25 46 113 
Boston ..... 47 29 60 _" 8 19 
Baltimore .. 40 34 - as 60 125 
Milwaukee.. 46 366 19 389 ons oun 
Dul.-Sup.... 4 a. -. 616 10 2,187 
Toledo ..... 387 80 15 122 see a 
Buffalo 165 ~s 6 . 843 2,612 
*Nashville.. 105 97 89 70 30 118 

*Figures for 10 days. 

United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 


States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date June 23: 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 110 98 27 2 19 
Boston ..... ows eas 8 2 ose 
Buffalo .....3,072 1,798 704 1,046 432 
Afloat .... 100 488 85 TT o# 
Chicago ....5,034 17,874 2,369 518 83 
Afloat .... 78 eee éee eve Ty 
Detroit ..... 174 25 66 7 2 
Duluth - 12,681 5 10 568 144 
Galveston... 429 1 ove 7 cee 
Indianapolis. 113 929 13 ese ao0 
Kan. City...2,760 2,020 eee 67 eee 
Milwaukee.. 12 1,280 113 3 27 
Mpls. ......12,014 646 384 139 66 
N. Orleans... 210 149 34 7 ‘ 
New York... 108 42 232 8 28 
Fort Worth. 448 176 35 3 5 
Omaha..... 577 1,819 38 oe 2 
Peoria ...... ‘ee 108 44 ee oe 
Philadelphia 101 38 45 150 2 
Sioux City.. 96 107 11 oe~ 12 
St. Joseph... 101 363 2 eee cee 
St. Louis ... 620 869 66 3 50 
Toledo ..... 731 31 45 “oe 1 
Wichita 649 10 wee owe er 
Canals ..... 60 cee oe ope 35 
EMMOE sc csce 787 eee ose * sé 10 
Totals ..41,065 18,376 4,281 2,530 921 
Last year..21,155 34,374 17,920 1,238 1,019 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,705,000 bus; oats, 


878,000; 
80,000. 


corn, 1,948,000; rye, 68,000; barley, 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to————. 





eee ee: ns _ , 2 

Wheat to— June 16,’28 June 18, ’27 June 9,’28 Junei16,’28 June 18, ’27 
.. BOSC ELERTUTE ERC LE Tie ee 168,000 131,000 10,600,000 9,495,000 
United Kingdom ....... 21,000 285,000 35,000 35,712,000 37,948,000 
Other Europe ......... 1,484,000 920,000 448,000 46,430,000 62,241,000 
GOMES Secsccccsucvecees anbane a) )0—UStC wee 39,010,000 24,259,000 
Other countries ........ 37,000 Saeee 0©°)— Swe ae 11,075,000 18,266,000 
ts, OO eT ee ee 1,542,000 1,811,000 614,000 142,827,000 152,209,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *108,000 216,000 138,000 14,843,000 16,303,000 
) MEETL TES ETE Te en 219,000 229,000 146,000 35,132,000 16,501,000 
co eer reer re fre 219,000 146,000 79,000 17,640,000 17,106,000 
CHEE occas evens eacebisasebes 14,000 Cs! pe 5,663,000 8,417,000 
TROD vdces nun cesisqesd égeubas 83,000 650,000 440,000 23,536,000 19,591,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 38,000 bus; flour, 4,700 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 16, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jy, 
the United States and Canada, with 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 


com. 





Week from Totals 
ending pre- June 1g 
Wheat— June 16 vious week 1927 
United States*... 45,348 —3,487 24,339 
United Statesf... 1,750 —42 1,910 
Canada ......... 104,497 —3,513 52,202 
2S Ae 151,595 —T7,042 78.451 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
POC: ix cicct soe 164,100 —1,100 70,006 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DOMED 04.6646 b0:08 215,695 —8,142 148,451 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
eae ° 2, —3,121 34,757 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals ..csccvecs 14,030 —1,066 25,350 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible 


sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, . 
bushels: 
United States—_____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..,.. 28,644,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Jam. 2 cece 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 ..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 .... 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
June 9 48,835,000 1,792,000 50,627,000 
June 16 45,348,000 1,750,000 47,098,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000. 74,763,000 60,800.000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 564,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,718,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Peb. ficees 152,560,000 287,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1:...143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 ....112,054,000 164,614,000 64,900,000 
June 9 ....108,010,000 158,637,000 65,200,000 
June 16 ...104,497,000 151,595,000 64,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 


July 1 ....135,563,000 Mch. 1... .308,309,000 


Aug. 1 -128,647,000 April 1... .294,639,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 May 1....270,836,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week ending— 


Nov. 1... .250,425,000 
Dec, 1 ....286,922,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 


June 2 . 229,414,000 
June 9... .223,837,000 
June 16...215,695,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending June 9. 2,098 2,150 2,202 
Previous week ....... 1,890 1,946 1,993 
Production July 1- 

eS errr rr 120,390 122,720 119,486 

Imports— 

July 1-June 9 ....... 4 3 16 

Exports— ; 
Week ending June 9. 160 150 190 
Previous week ....... 100 300 153 
July 1-June 9 ....... 12,260 12,750 9,095 

Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 





June 9— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .730,000 735,000 586,000 
pee 141,200 150,600 58,400 
i. ETE PET EET LE 15,900 13,150 14,915 

Stocks on June 9— 

At terminals ........ 50,627 28,484 18,773 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 94,273 79,266 54,142 
Week’s decrease ..... 6,200 4,350 es 
Week’s increase ..... cece eves 2,715 

Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the United 


States for the month of May, giving coun- 
tries to which exported: 





Country of destination— Bbls Value 
Dominican Republic ....... 260 $2,080 
| ee ao 723 5,978 
SE. Fess i censbe arses 26 360 
Netherlands ....... vadeae ° 224 1,400 
5 STP EL TERED TLE SEE 502 3,677 
Other Spanish Africa...... 2,240 11,648 
BWORER cs cccecscewsioe Scemee 22 1,530 

Totals ....... oe Reh sie ire 4,199 $26,573 
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FRANSPORTATION | 


CROP MOVEMENT PRESENTS 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The most serious 
transportation problem since the car 
shortage in 1922 is faced by the railroads 
of the southwestern wheat belt in han- 
dling the 1928 crop, according to predic- 
tions of members of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas shippers’ board, which met re- 
cently in Wichita, Kansas, to discuss 
means of getting the wheat crop off to 
market. 

The situation this year is complicated, 
it was pointed out, by the fact that not 
only are more combines being used in 
the Southwest than ever before, but the 
wheat crop, estimated at between 325,- 
000,000 and 350,000,000 bus for this sec- 
tion of the country, is the greatest in 
history. 

“We estimate that 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat will be transported in the first 
days after the movement starts,” Clyde 
M. Reed, chairman, said. “To handle 
this crop means that the railroads must 
furnish 75,000 grain cars in that period. 
The railroads must move 3,000 cars a 
day in the 30 days after harvest if they 
are to prevent congestion.” 

It is impossible, Mr. Reed continued, 
to compare this year with usual years. 
Kansas probably will have between 160,- 
000,000 and 170,000,000 bus, according to 
various estimates. There will be 19,000 
or 20,000 combines in that state, and 
about 5,000 more in Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle. 

A combine harvests and threshes about 
300 bus of wheat a day. This means 
that 7,500,000 bus a day can be made 
ready for shipment in the Southwest. 
Railroads have promised that they will 
have 30,000 cars on their sidings in the 
wheat belt by July 1. 

oS 


MONTANA GROUP TESTIFIES 
AT SEATTLE RATE HEARING 


SeattLe, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grain rate hearing at 
Seattle continued to take evidence last 
week concerning the Montana 7c export 
differential rate on wheat originating in 
western Montana destined to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Representatives of Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, southern Minnesota and 
Montana mills testified as to reasons for 
the elimination of the export differ- 
ential. 

Montana interests testified that the ex- 
port differential had been of no benefit 
to the wheat growers of Montana as 
Montana wheat prices were based strict- 
ly on the Minneapolis market; that the 
demand for Montana wheat at Pacific 
Coast ports was too intermittent and 
unstable for those markets to fix the 
price for Montana wheat and therefore 
the Pacific Coast demand for Montana 
wheat did not regulate its price. 

The Montana interests testified fur- 
ther that Pacific Coast millers brought in 
Montana wheat on the export differential 
rate and through substitution sold the 
flour made from such wheat in Pacific 
Coast and north Atlantic markets in 
competition with flour made by the Mon- 
tana mills at a difference of approxi- 
mately 25c bbl. These statements, rep- 
resentatives of coast mills stated, they 
would prove to be untrue at the proper 
time. 

Montana millers who testified in favor 
of the cancellation of the export rate in- 
cluded: C. R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., W. C. Boeke, 
secretary and sales manager for the Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
and S. B. Fairbank, president of the 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont. 

Edgar W. Smith, president of the As- 
toria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., tes- 
tified that no coast mills brought in 
Montana wheat on the export rate and 
through substitution of other grain sold 
the flour from the Montana wheat in do- 
mestic markets in competition with Mon- 
tana made flour. 

W. T. Greeley, president of the Gree- 
ley Elevator Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and J. P. Patten, Great Falls, Mont., 





grain dealer, testified that under the ex- 
port rate the grain grower benefited by 
having broader markets—the Pacific 
Coast and Minneapolis; that the coast 
usually paid a better price than Minne- 
apolis, and that as a general rule the 
grower received the benefit of the lower 
rate by receiving a higher price than if 
the differential rates were not in effect. 


<_< 
FEW CONTRACTS FOR SPACE 
Du.tutuH, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffaio, continues at 
2¥%c bu with not much being done in 
the way of making contracts. Some 
tonnage to go to Chicago was chartered 
last week at 24%4c. The Montreal rate 
has stiffened somewhat, now being 8c. 
Foggy weather is delaying the operation 
of vessels, and boats are behind their 
schedules. This has led to some crowd- 
ing of the lower lake ports. 
oS 
LAKE TERMINAL PLANS PROGRESS 
Monrreat, Que.—Plans to start con- 
struction within three weeks upon the 
new lake terminal at Prescott, Ont., are 
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’ being prepared by the Canadian public 


works department. The estimated cost 
of the improvements, which will include 
a large dock and an elevator with a 
sapacity of 5,000,000 bus, has been set 
at $4,000,000. It will be necessary to 
do a considerable amount of dredging 
in the port and channel, and two years 
will be required to complete the work 
in time to take care of the conditions 
created by the opening of the enlarged 
Welland Canal. The department has not 
yet been advised by the United States 
government when dredging will be begun 
on the United States side of the channel. 
oo 
ST. LOUIS MEN ATTEND CONVENTION 
Sr. Louis, Mo—P. W. Coyle, traffic 
commissioner, St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, Frederick B. Chamberlin, 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and Charles Rippin, former secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, left for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., June 26, to attend the water- 
way convention. Mr. Coyle will appear 
before the Mississippi River commission 
and urge the importance of considering 
waterways transportation. 
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Piedmont and American Millers’ Meetings 


(Continued from page 1243.) 


modity used on the American table, even 
though it is made from the very high- 
est quality flour, and I believe we should 
make a united effort to make this a 
special feature in advertising, and I rec- 
ommend to the organization that they do 
something as an association toward rais- 
ing a fund to be spent by the organiza- 
tion boosting the use of high grade flour 
in the home. 

“The sooner the mills in our organiza- 
tion learn that the problem of profitable 
advertising is not a problem for the in- 
dividual mill, but a problem for all mills, 
the better off the business will be. 

“Short cuts in selling methods are not 
workable any more. The day of the 
lightning rod man has passed, the day 
of special concessions to buyers does not 
work any more. A selling policy made 
to fit each salesman and every individual 
buyer is not practical and will get any 
mill in trouble—that is one thing that 
has hurt, and is now hurting, the milling 
business. We should determine a sales 
policy by which every sale should be 
made, no matter what salesman makes 
the sale or what buyer makes the pur- 
chase. Time of contract, terms and con- 
ditions should be uniform. 

“We should train our salesmen and 
sales managers to discourage, or rather 
refuse to book, a buyer for a larger 
amount of flour on contract than they 
are reasonably sure the buyer needs for 
his own use. Many a buyer books flour 
for speculative purposes, and if the mar- 
ket goes up he becomes a very disastrous 
competitor by offering resale flour at 
prices below the market, and often his 
selling price from his own stock does not 
reflect the market value. If, perchance, 
a mill should have a prospective buyer 
anywhere near the man holding the flour 
bought on contract, the buyer that is in 
the market will naturally buy from an- 
other mill, and in order to hold his trade 
on a flour bought on a high market he 
resorts to the common trade tactics of 
boosting the quality of his brands and 
giving the other mill’s brands the black 
eye, from a standpoint of quality, hence 
the mill that makes the mistake of over- 
selling a man pays double for his own 
poor business mistake.” 

Mr. Ring’s paper then took up the 
subject of salesmen and salesmen’s sal- 
aries. In conclusion he said: 

“What mills need most is to practice 
the golden rule in their business and if 
they will do that they will automatically 
be busy looking after their own business 
and spend less time trying to take ad- 
vantage of the other fellow. A man 
doesn’t conflict with the other fellow if 
he is busy conducting a legitimate busi- 
ness of his own. If every one does this 
business will take care of itself.” 

The afternoons and evenings were giv- 
en over to sightseeing tours, shopping 
tours for the ladies, golf, dances, lun- 
cheons and dinners. On the evening of 
June 22 an elaborate banquet was given 
by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., the Mill- 





hiser Bag Co., and the Phosphate Prod- 
ucts Co. A Negro quartet, several spec- 
tacular acts of high class vaudeville, and 
a lively orchestra enlivened the proceed- 
ings. 
Millers Registered 

Harvey, Curdsville (Va.) Roller Mill. 
Atkinson, Casco (Va.) Roller Mill. 
Mays, Swoope (Va.) Milling Co. 
Smith, Talcott (W. Va.) Mills. 
Lescanes, Petersburg (Va.) 


G. SC. 

we Ee 

a 

B. P. 

Frank 
Mills. 

A. L. Brulle, Germania Mills, Inc., Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

T. H. Minnix, Minnix Mill, Naruna, Va. 

S. L. Kingrea, High Rock Roller Mills, Bar- 
ren Springs, Va. 

H. A. Kingrea, High Rock Roller Mills, Fos- 
ters Falls, Va. 

Cc. M. Stickell, D. A. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

F. W. Besecker, Chester (Va.) Flour Mills. 


Flour 


Stickell & Sons, Inc., 


George S. Aldhizer, Broadway (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. 
Cc. F. Coffman, Winchester (Va.) Milling 


Corporation. 
W. N. Key, Buena Vista (Va.) Mills. 


J. E. Key, Buena Vista (Va.) Mills. 

Cc. V. Singleton, Vanco Mills, Inc., Hender- 
son, N. C, 

W. B. Walker, Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


L. C. Acree, Lynchburg (Va.) Milling Co. 
Edwin Fockler, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. 
Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 


Va. 

J. B. Hudgins, Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

B. F. Borden, Borden Bros. & Co., Ince., 


Toms Brook, Va. 
F. P. Ferrell, Dan Valley Mills, Danville, Va. 


J. I. Pritchett, Jr., Dan Valley Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

J. L. Koiner, Koiner’'s Flour Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

E. L. Vaughan, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Robert Morrison, Page Milling Co., Luray, 


a. 
W. C. Harnsberger, Page Milling Co., Luray, 
a 


Va. 

Vv. M. Kirkman, Pleasant Garden (N. C.) 
Milling Co. 

J. H. Berry, Riverton (Va.) Mills Corp. 

W. D. Berry, Riverton (Va.) Mills Corp. 

George W. Graham, Interstate Milling Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

A. Y. Cottrell, Lenoir (N. C.) Mills. 

W. C. Newman, Prince Edward Mills, Farm- 


ville, Va. 

S. C. Newman, Prince Edward Mills, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

L. M. Grimes, Lexington (N. C.) Roller 
Mills. 

W. L. Gilbert, Sterling Mills, Inc., States- 
ville, N. C. 

F. A. Sherrill, Statesville (N. C.) Flour 
Mills Co. 


S. A. Stover, Mount Solon (Va.) Mills. 

A. E. Baughan, Eagle Rock (Va.) Milling & 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

M. F. Ring, Roanoke City (Va.) Mills. 

Herbert Trotter, J. I. Triplett Mills, Wood- 
stock, Va. 








PEANUT SUBSTITUTES FOR COT- 
TONSEED MEAL 
Kansas City, Mo.—High prices 
on cottonseed meal have caused 
mixers and other users of that 
product to turn to peanut meal 
as a substitute, and several car- 
goes from. the Orient have recent- 
ly been landed at Gulf ports, going 
to the larger distributors. A con- 
siderable demand for the peanut 
meal is reported, coming even 

from the small lot users. 
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M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C. 


E. D. Etter, Gardner Milling Co., Waynes- 
boro, Va. 

John Nicholas, Nicholas Milling Co., 
ton, Va. 

R. T. Farley, 
ton, Va. 

J. E. Nicholas, 
riston, Va. 
S. Rowe, 
Inc. 

R. H. Hutcherson, 
Co., Ine. 

A. T. Hord, Culpeper (Va.) Milling Co., Inc. 

Cc. H, Lohr, Raccoon Ford (Va.) Mills. 

Cc. C. Zollman, Bentonville (Va.) Milling Co. 

Horace Upshur, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 
Va. 

Pilson Cohron, Stuarts Draft (Va.) 
Cc 


Harris- 


Nicholas Milling Co., Harris- 


Nicholas Milling Co., Har- 


Hickory (N. C.) Flour Mills, 


Culpeper (Va.) Milling 


Milling 


/O. 
Joseph Cohron, Stuarts Draft (Va.) Milling 


Co. 
L. 8S. Giles, Hubbard Giles &,Son, Toshes, 


Va. 
G. W. Showalter, Kenbridge (Va.) Milling 


0. 
J. W. Showalter, Kenbridge (Va.) Milling 
Co, 
J. M. Marshall, J. W. Marshall, West Point, 


a. 


J. B. Sampson, B. L. Sampson Mills, West 
Newton, Pa. 
E. J. Bowman, Bowman Eros., Gaithers- 


burg, Md. 

O. B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co. 

J. Y. Brown, Brown Milling Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

8. S. Rothwell, 
lottesville, Va. 

W. A. Jones, Mattoax, Va. 

J. S. Ellis, Ellis Milling Co., 
Vv 


Brown Milling Co., Char- 


Waynesboro, 


a. 

c. C. Furr, Beverley Mills, Broad Run, Va, 

F. A. Witt, Chesterfield Mills, Asheville, 
N. C. 

R. L. Hammond, Hammond Milling Co., 
Laurinburg, N. C. 

R. L. Morrow, Albemarle (N. C.) Milling Co. 

Wallace Calvert, Manassas (Va.) Feed & 
Milling Co. 

8S. H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Watts, Wilkins-Rogers 
Inec., Washington, D. C. 

Round Hill (Va.) Milling Co. 


Milling Co., 


F. A. Carr, 
T. A. Shaver, Harrisonburg, Va. 
E. C. Wine, Rockingham Milling Co., Har- 


risonburg, Va. 
W. F. Fisher, Mineral (Va.) Milling Co. 
E. W. Newman, Ashland (Va.) Roller Mills. 
H. H. Sweetwood, Maurertown (Va.) Mills. 
A. W. Havers, Providence Forge (Va.) Mills. 
J. F. White, Jr., Oxford (N. C.) Milling Co. 
George Heatwole, Federal Milling & Refrig- 
erating Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
O. S. Bloom, Federal Milling & Refrigerat- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Newton C. Evans, National Miller. 

Brant Holmes, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

E. W. Arny, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Edwin Cox, Phosphate Product Corporation. 

S. C. Walker, Walker Bag Co. 

J. A. Gerwer, Wolf Co. 

Stuart Sorg, Millhiser Bag Co. 

W. F. Lipford, Millhiser Bag Co. 

H,. H. Miller, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

T. N. Barksdale, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

B. F. Griff, Sprout-Waldron Co. 

T. L. Codling, John C. Grafflin Co. 

Richard W. Chalk, Phosphate Product Cor- 
poration. 

J. J. Sampson, 
chinery Co. 

E. B. Graber, Worcester Salt Co. 

J. Van Buskork, Worcester Salt Co. 

Edward M. Morgan, Phosphate Product Cor- 
poration. 

Charles R. Keilholtz, Southworth & Co. 

Donald Douglas, Exact Weight Scale Co. 

W. M. Mentz, S. Jowes Co. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, National 
Millers’ Association. 

V. A. Vaughn, Victor Chemical Works. 

O. H. Raschke, Victor Chemical Works. 

Paul Robelot, Millhiser Bag Co. 

W. F. Burden, Perolin Co. of America. 

P. R. Bates, Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

J. D. Simmons, Wolf Co. 

Henry C. Smith, Chase Bag Co. 


National Packaging Ma- 


Soft Wheat 


J. H. Heishman, Robinson Mfg. Co. 
H. H. Hanneman, Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 


John Masterson, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Mr. Rash, Peninsula Millers’ Association. 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths. 

E. U. Guest, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
O. Saunders, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
M. Paget, Rumford Chemical Works. 

B. McGahey, Basic (Va.) Machine Works. 
T. jJarper, Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton 

Bag Co. 

J. C. Major, Jr., Philadelphia Bag Co. 

E. T. Ketchem, Perolin Co. of America. 

L. M. Gelman, Perolin Co. of America. , 

Sydney Anderson, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 


rd EO 


Visiting Ladies 
Mrs. 8S. F. Poindexter, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Dorothy Newman, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Margaret Williams, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. W. I. Mays, Swoope, Va. 
Miss Agnes Mays, Swoope, Va. 
Mrs. Edsin Cox, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. S. L. Kingrea, Barren Springs, Va. 
Mrs. Paul Robelot, Gaffney, S. C. 
Mrs. C. F. Coffman, Winchester, Va. 
Mrs. W. L. Gilbert, Statesville, N. C. 
Mrs. C. C. Zollman, Bentonville, Va. 
Mrs. O. B. Jones, Rapidan, Va. 
Mrs. J. B. McGahey, Basic, Va. 
Mrs. R. L. Hammond, Laurinburg, N. C. 


oS 


Of the five leading flaxseed producing 
countries, increases in the 1927 crops, 
compared with those of 1926, were re- 
ported for Argentina, United States and 
Russia, while Canada and India reported 
decreases. 
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New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn continued only fair last week, and 
the export call was quiet. Export ship- 
ments were 5,675 bus, all of which went 
to the tropics. Quotations, June 21: No. 
2 yellow $1.28 bu, No. 3 $1.26; No. 2 
white $1.28, No. 3 $1.26 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.40 per 
100 Ibs; hominy feed, $2.15; standard 
meal, $2.50; cream meal, $2.60; grits, 
$2.60. 

St, Louis.—Buyers were none too anx- 
ious to pay the advanced prices asked 
for corn last week, but with the supply 
rather limited nearly everything offered 
was eventually taken. Glucose plants, 
shippers, mills, local trade and elevators 
were the buyers. Receipts last week 
were 225 cars, against 350 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, June 23: No. 1 
yellow $1.05 bu, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 
3 yellow $1.04; No. 3 white, $1.05. Stand- 
ard meal quoted at $2.30 and cream meal 
at $2.40 per 100-lb sack. 

Nashville-—Active demand for corn 
from the Southeast continued last week, 
with a good volume of shipments being 
moved from this market. Business is 
much heavier than at this time last year. 
A good deal of corn is being received 
from Nebraska and Kansas. The mar- 
ket was irregular. Corn meal trade is 
also good, accounting for the good grain 
business. Market was irregular and low- 
er last week. Quotations, June 23: No. 
2 white corn, $1.12, bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.11; No. 2 yellow, $1.124,; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.11; degerminated corn meal, 
cotton bags, $2.55 per 100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is being bought 
in small lots, being affected unfavorably 
by the very unsatisfactory crop situation 
in this territory. Stocks and small con- 
tracts are about exhausted, but buyers 
are holding off until after July 1. On 
June 23, cream was offered, basis 24’s, at 
$4.65@5. Corn was steady at $1.11 bu 
for No. 3 white and $1.12 for No. 3 yel- 
low. 

Atlanta.—Lower prices for corn and 
oats have resulted in an improvement in 
the demand for corn, with mixed feed 
mills buying on a better basis than in 
several weeks. Most orders are for cur- 
rent or near future wants, with few tak- 
ings beyond 30-day requirements. Deal- 
ers are buying for immediate wants only, 
and although quite a few of such orders 
are being placed, most of them are rela- 
tively small. Quotations, June 22, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
bill, sacked, $1.23@1.25 bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.22@1.24; No. 2 yellow, $1.28@1.25; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.22@1.24. 

Kansas City.—Although demand for 
cash corn is fair, prices declined sharply 
last week in sympathy with futures. 
Quotations, June 23: white corn, No. 2 
95@97c, No. 3 94%,@96%,c, No. 4 94 
@96c; yellow corn, No. 2 971,@99c, No. 
3 97@98%,c, No. 4 96@9714c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 984%,@95\4c, No. 3 93@95c, 
No: 4 92@94c. 

Chicago.—Corn products are steady, 
but sales of any size are very few in 
number, most of the current business 
being in small lots out of warehouse. On 
June 23, corn flour was quoted at $2.20 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.35, cream meal 
$2.35, hominy $2.85. The local cash corn 
market was fairly active. Steady ship- 
ments of corn were made both lake and 
rail, and local buying was fair. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1 bu, No. 3 mixed 
983, @99c, No. 4 mixed 98@981,c, No. 
6 mixed 96@96¥,c; No. 2 yellow $1@ 
1.02, No. 3 yellow $1@1.01%, No. 5 
yellow 984,@99\%,c, No. 6 yellow 96@ 
964,4c; No. 4 white 98c, No. 5 white 97c, 
No. 6 white 96@96\,c. 


Pittsburgh—The market was easier, 
with prices lower and offerings plentiful. 
Buyers appeared to lack spirit and 
bought only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Quotations, June 23: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.13@1.14 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.11@1.12. Kiln-dried, yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $3@3.05 per 100- 
Ib sack. 


Minneapolis.—Yellow corn of good col- 
or sells readily, but the mixed grades 
temporarily are neglected. No. 2 yel- 
low is quoted at 2@3c over Chicago 
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July; No. 3 yellow 1@2c over; No. 4 
yellow 83@5c under; No. 5 yellow 6@7c 
under, and No. 6 yellow 8@9c under. 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 23 
was 96c@$1.02; the closing price on 
June 25 was $1.02@1.03. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on June 
26 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn reflected the 
stronger condition of the cash grain 
markets and closed 1@2'%c bu higher 
last week. There is a good demand lo- 
cally and from the shippers, but there 
was not much trading on ’change during 
the week. White continues to be at a 
premium over yellow. Offerings are 
heavy. Quotations, June 23: No. 3 yel- 
low $1.04 bu, No. 3 white $1.05, No. 3 
mixed $1.02@1.08. Corn meal is in the 
same position as it has been, with pro- 
duction unchanged and a slow demand. 
On June 23 it was quoted at $44 ton, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Evansville—For the past two weeks 
mills of this section have been amply 
supplied with white corn from local 
sources, their yellow corn, however, still 
coming from the West. Though rain has 
fallen almost daily for the past three 
weeks, and the corn crop is not nearly 
so promising as early in the season, it is 
evident from the fact that the farmers 
are letting go of their old corn that they 
anticipate a fair yield this fall. Quota- 
tions, June 23: corn, $1.05 bu; cracked 
corn, $2.75; cream corn meal, $2.90; corn 
bran, $2 per 100-lb sack. 

Baltimore.—Cash corn quotations were 
omitted at the close of last week, owing 
to the lack of a market. Arrivals were 
14,134 bus, all by rail. The only sale 
recorded was that of a parcel lot of 
southern yellow at $1.14 bu, made early 
in the week. There was no market for 
contract grade at the close, June 23, but 
No. 2 yellow, domestic, was quoted at 
$1.18@1.19, or lc up from the previous 
week. Cob corn was steady, nominal 
and inactive at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy, while nominally unchanged, 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MEN 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Great Fatts, Mont.—The annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Glacier Park, Mont., June 
21-22. Inclement weather resulted in 
bad roads, and the attendance did not 
come up to expectations. 

The Hon. John E. Erickson, governor 
of Montana, addressed the convention 
on the subject of the “Agricultural Re- 
sources of Montana,” and E. J. Bell, Jr., 
of the University of Montana, discussed 
“Protein Content as a Factor in Wheat 
Marketing.” C. G. Williams, of the 
Brown Grain Co., Minneapolis, and W. 
A. Ryer, of the Ryer Grain Co., Seattle, 
led the discussion on the “Comparison 
of Methods Used in Minneapolis and 
West Coast Markets on Smut Discounts 
and Dockage.” Paul Trigg, secretary- 
treasurer of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, presided. 

The newly elected officers of the asso- 
ciation are L. E. Green, Wilsall, Mont., 
president; S. B. Fairbank, Hobson, 
Mont., vice president; A. J. Maly, Great 
Falls, Mont., treasurer. George K. La- 
batt, Minneapolis, and E. T. Petterson, 
A. J. Maly, W. T. Greeley, W. G. Kirk- 
patrick and Daniel J. Kerby, all of 
Great Falls, were named as directors. 
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BREAD VENDORS EXEMPTED 
FROM PAYING LICENSE FEE 


Boston, Mass.—Over the veto of Gov- 
ernor Fuller, the Massachusetts senate, 
on June 19, by a vote of 22 to 5, passed 
the bill exempting vendors of bakery 
and dairy products from provisions of 
the hawkers’ and peddlers’ law requiring 
a $50 license fee. 


MEYER MILLING CO. MOVES 
OFFICE TO SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
The Meyer Milling Co. has moved its 


St. Louis office to Springfield, Mo., 
where its two mills are situated. 
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were more salable by reason of the un- 
seasonable weather at $2.45@2.61 per 
100 Ibs. ; 
Boston.—Corn for shipment ruled low- 
er last week, with a quiet demand re- 
ported. Prices, June 23: No. 2 yellow, 


shipment all-rail, $1.20@1.21 bu; No. 3- 


yellow, $1.19@1.20; lake-and-rail, No. 2 
yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.15@ 
1.17. Corn meal was lower, with a very 
quiet demand noted. Granulated yellow 
and bolted yellow sold at $2.75, with 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.30, 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn last 
week, numbering but 53 cars, were so 
light that buyers were forced to go to 
public elevators to satisfy their immedi- 
ate requirements. At the same time lit- 
tle business is passing in rail corn and 
only a few sales of sample were reported 
during the week. The bulk of business 
is being transacted in ex-lake receipts. 
On June 23 the nominal price on No. 2 
yellow was 18@18',c bu over Philadel- 
phia July, No. 3 17c over. 


Philadelphia——Corn was lower early 
last week, but later recovered most of 
the loss, closing firm at a net decline of 
Ic. Supplies are small and demand is 
fully equal to the offerings. Quotation, 
June 23, No. 2 yellow, $1.17 bu. Corn 
goods are quiet and again easier. Of- 
ferings are moderate but ample. Quota- 
tion, June 23, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.80. 


San Francisco.—Corn continues steady 
to weaker, with little activity. Quota- 
tions, June 22, basis 100’s, delivered San 
Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.17 
bu, bulk; Egyptian corn, $2.40, sacked; 
California milo, $2.20, sacked; eastern 
milo, No. 2, $2.10, bulk; Kafir, $2.05, 
bulk. 


Toronto.—American corn has had an- 
other decline, this one amounting to 214c 
bu. Good crop growing conditions are 
responsible for lower prices for current 
supplies. Quotations, June 23: No. 3 
American yellow corn $1.02 bu, track, 
bay ports. 
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TRI-STATE BAKERS DISCUSS 
QUESTION OF CHAIN STORE 


Evansvit_te, Inp.—Members of the Tri- 
State Bakers’ Association gathered here 
last week for one of the meetings of a 
series which they are conducting in va- 
rious parts of the state to discuss the 
problem of the baker and the chain 
store grocery. Paul Brickley, Hartford 
City, president of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association, George Dunn, Indianapolis, 
vice president, and C. P. Ehlers, Indian- 
apolis, secretary, were the principal 
speakers of the evening. Thirty-six bak- 
ers of the Tri-State association were 
present, including the officers, Carl Doer- 
ter, Evansville, president, W. H. Wetzel, 
Mount Carmel, IIl., vice president, and 
J. E. Paxton, Evansville, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Ehlers introduced the 
insignia recently adopted by the associa- 
tion, which will appear on the trucks, 
in the show windows, and on the station- 
ery of the members. 


HEAD OF SOUTHERN BAKERS 
APPOINTS NEW SECRETARY 


Thomas C. Hull, of the-New South 
Baker, Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
secretary of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation by E. C. Lloyd, president. 


<:°<c~! 
ATLANTA BAKERS’ PICNIC 
ATLANTA, Ga.—At a meeting of the 
entertainment committee of the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club last week it was decided 
to hold the annual picnic and outing of 
the club on Aug. 8, at the Black Rock 
Country Club, near this city. Abe 
Srochi, one of the owners of the Atlanta 
Baking Co., was made chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and will ar- 
range the outing with other members 
and officers of the club. 
oS] 
RETURNS FROM EAST 
Kansas Crry, Mo—R. Ward Magill, 
sales manager for the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, has returned from 
: fortnight spent in visiting eastern mar- 
ets. 
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Duluth—The flaxseed market was 
quiet, and price movements were slow 
last week. The crushers were out of the 
futures market, but they were free buy. 
ers of cash seed, taking all of the good 
offerings and leaving heavy dockage anq 
less desirable cars to the elevators. The 
rains in the Northwest had a weakening 
influence. September gained on July 
closing the week 2c higher, compared 
with %4c lower at the opening. No, | 
spot seed is still quoted at lc under to 
4c over July. 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues somewhat quiet, with only a 
fair demand passing. Shipping direc. 
tions are sufficient to take care of mills 
production. Prices are about $1 ton 
under quotations of a week ago. Meal 
is offered at $50.50 ton here. Some lin- 
seed cake manufacturers are out of the 
export market at the present time. Cake 
for July shipment is offered at $46.50 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth—_. 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 19...$2.34% 2.32% 2.32 2.32% 2.33 


June 20... 2.84% 2.32 2.33% 2.32% 2.32% 
June 21... 2.35 2.32% 2.38% 2.381% 2.32 

June 22... 2.83% 2.31% 2.31% 2.30 2.314% 
June 23... 2.32 2.29% 2.31% 2.29% 2.314 
June 25... 2.32% 2.30% 2.30% 2.29% 2.30% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 23, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 12,514 8,010 8,217 2,075 
Dulwth ...4.. 7,679 7,668 8,485 5,898 





Totals ..... 20,193 15,678 16,702 7,973 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is easier and 
demand is inactive. On June 23, it was 
quoted at $52@52.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were not in keen demand, but with stocks 
light the market ruled firm. Quotations, 
June 23: cake, in bags, $48 ton; meal, 
$50. Crushers were quite active in the 
flaxseed market at times last week, but 
the demand did not prevail and the 
higher prices brought out good offerings 
which robbed the market of its gains. 
No. 1 northwestern flaxseed closed, June 
23, at $1.95%, bu, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—There is not much doing in 
linseed meal. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 23: $53 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

Kansas City.—With only a light de- 
mand from mixers, prices for linseed 
meal are sharply lower, the quotation, 
June 23, being $54.55 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal remained in 
practically the same condition last week, 
losing 50c ton. Demand is limited and 
offerings are not heavy. Quotations, 
June 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $53@54 ton. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was easy and 
quiet last week. Quotations, June 23: 34 
per cent protein, fine, $55.10 ton; pea 
size, $56.10. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was consider- 
ably weaker last week, with some cutting 
of prices by resellers. Local demand 
continued slow, although stocks were 
only fair. On June 23, Buffalo shippers 
offered 34 per cent meal in a small way 
at $56@57 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points, There were 
no offerings for Boston shipment from 
Edgewater. 

Buffalo—The linseed meal market 
showed signs of weakness last week, and 
prices dropped $1@1.50 ton. Demand 
continues light, with the supply heavy. 
On June 23, local crushers offered 32 per 
cent meal at $49.50@50 ton; 84 per cent, 
$51, prompt shipment. 

Pittsburgh.—Light sales featured the 
linseed meal market last week. Buyers 
bought in small lots. On the whole trade 
was exceptionally dull. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotation, June 23, $55.20 
ton. 

oo > 

Japan produces about two thirds of 
its requirements for wheat, the remainder 
being imported principally from Canada 
and the United States. 
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Our Emma’s efforts to reduce were so 
successful that her little poodle tried to 
take her leg out in the garden to bury 
it—_Judge. 


The laziest man in Beacon was dis- 
covered early yesterday morning. He 
was sound asleep when his wife, awak- 
ened by the fire siren, nudged him and 
said: 

“Wake up, honey, I think the whole 
town is on fire. The sky is all lit up. 
Wake up, wake up!” 

The husband woke up slowly, indo- 
lently arose, and sleepily felt the four 
walls of his room, yawned and stretched 
with a grunt and murmured to his 
spouse: 

“The walls are still cool,” and he re- 
turned to bed.—Wall Street Journal, 

* * 
PERFECT 

Success Expert: “What’s your name?” 

Greek Client: “Gus Poppapopupopu- 
los.” 

Success Expert: “Get a job seiling 
motorcycles.”—Judge. 

- 


O, PIONEERS! 
They sing the praise of Cavaliers 
And Willa Cather’s Pioneers: 
“These were heroes,” so they say; 
“They have no counterpart today.” 
Ah, they forget Convention’s shockers— 
The boys who first wore knickerbockers 


Not on the green or in the rough 

(These lads were made of sterner 
stuff ) 

But down the Middle Western streets 

(What though their faces red as beets), 

Braving the lusty he-men’s scoff: 

“Hey, you sissy, take ’em off!” 


They had the nerve in ’24 

To stroll across the polished floor 
At some informal little dance 

In those abbreviated pants. 

The only recompense they got— 

‘A co-ed murmur, “Gee, they’re hot.” 


They, by their gay priority, 

Were a much despised minority. 

And if their skin was very tender, 

It hurt, that crack about one’s gender. 

Fie on you birds who first wore slick- 

ers; 

I toast the pioneers in knickers! 
John Trimalchio. 
” 


THE BLINDFOLD TEST 


The subject was blindfolded. He was 
given three cigarettes to smoke, one 
after the other. To clear the taste, cof- 
fee was served between smokes. The 
cigarettes were numbered, one, two and 
three. 

“Gosh, that’s good,” he said. 

“Which is?” he was asked. 

“That coffee."°—R. C. O’Brien, in 
Judge. 

* * 

“What did the doctor say to your 
headaches?” 

“He said I must drink no alcoholic 
drinks.” 

“Not even whisky?” 

“I didn’t dare ask him for fear he 
might forbid that also.”—Dorfbarbier 
(Berlin). 

* * 

Jones had been sick for several days 
when a friend sent him a jar of bran- 
died cherries and shortly afterwards 
called to see him. Jones thanked him 
profusely for the cherries. 

“Well, I thought you would like them 
as well as anything,” replied the donor, 
“I’m glad that you found them satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Jones, “and I 
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wish to say that I certainly appreciated 
the spirit in which they were sent.”— 
Judge. 
* * 
X MARKS SPOT 
Yap: “I’m going to murder the guy 
who writes all these ‘Lon Chaney’ jokes.” 
Sap: “Oh—don’t do that.” 
Yap: “Why not?” 
Sap: “It might be Lon Chaney.” 
(A shot rings out.)—Life. 
* * 


“LOST—Ladder, between Sixth and 


-Spring Streets, with J. E. Lynch on it. 


Reward if left at Lynch shop, 1121 Sixth 
Street.”—Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. 

Come on down, J. E. All is forgiven. 
—Life. 

* #* 

A young lawyer, pleading his first 
case, had been retained by a farmer to 
prosecute a railway company for killing 


24 hogs. He wanted to impress the jury 
with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twen- 
ty-four; twice the number there in the 
jury box.”—Forbes Magazine. 


ABSOLUTE MONOPOLY 


“Every passing motorist is a potential 
customer of that farmer.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He has a filling station on the corner; 
sells hot dogs, soft drinks, ice cream, etc., 
in an adjoining shack. He also has a 
stand for fruit, vegetables, eggs and milk, 
and his house has been turned into an 
inn.” 

“But suppose one does not want gas, 
a light lunch, farm products, a dinner or 
a night’s lodging. What is there—?” 

“A public golf course in the pasture.” 
—Bill Sykes, in Life. 








FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 

















The Flint (Ind.) Mills, owned by A. 
S. Smith, recently burned. 

Papers have been filed chartering the 
Russellville (Ohio) Supply Co., with an 
authorized capital of $5,000, to deal in 
grain, seed, hay and farm products. 

Part interest in the Dayton (Tenn.) 
Hay & Grain Co., flour and feed broker, 
has been purchased by J. M. Billingsley. 

Frank Dowling, of Frankton, Ind., be- 
came manager of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Coal Co. June 1, succeeding Frank Pyle. 
Mr. Dowling had been employed by the 
Jay Grain Co, at its elevator. Mr. Pyle 
assumes managership of an elevator at 
Peru. 

The Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., doing a grain and feed 
business, has increased its preferred cap- 
ital stock to $900,000. The common stock 
remains at $700,000. 

A contract has been let for a $20,000 
feed milling plant for the Union Supply 
Co., Burbank, Cal. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
recorded for the Wertheimer & Deegan 
Feed Yards, Inc., Omaha, Neb., with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

J. W. McDonald is making extensive 
improvements in his dairy feed plant at 
Smithville, Ga, enlarging the capacity 
by the installation of additional ma- 
chinery. 

A new mill for feed manufacture is be- 
ing built at Greeley, Colo., by F. G. Bax- 
ter and W. P. Brumley. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., 
Plano, Ill., has installed machinery for 
grinding feed. Over 2,000 tons annually 
are ground in this plant. 

Plans to install a batch mixer have 
been made by the Doeden Elevator Co., 
Oregon, Ill. 

Equipment for the manufacture of a 
line of grain feeds has been installed by 
the Miller Products Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
The company has been manufacturing 
mineral feeds for several years. 

The Wallace-Drahn Milling Co. has 
been established at Fort Worth, Texas, 
with H. L. Wallace as manager. The 
company will do a feed grinding busi- 
ness. 

A. Moseman, Lyons, Neb., is install- 
ing a feed grinder and batch mixer in 
his plant. 

A new plant for the manufacture of 
sweet feeds is being erected by the Econ- 


omy Feed Mills Co., Lubbock, Texas. 
When completed, the plant will have a 
daily capacity of 120,000 lbs. 

Plans for a new mill to be situated 
north of the present plant have been 
made by the Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., Mead, Colo. 

The People’s Building, Palmyra, Mo., 
is being remodeled by Yaeger Bros. & 
Scheaffer. The company has removed 
the flour milling machinery and will in- 
stall feed mixers and grinders in its 
place. A 70 h-p oil engine will furnish 
the power for the plant. 

A new trough belt conveyor system for 
unloading feeds directly from cars to 
bulk bins has been installed by the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, in its 
“Tuxedo” feed plant. 

The Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

The F. W. Burlingame Feed Co., 
Woodland, Oregon, has been sold to the 
Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry 
Association. 

The Pinnacle Mills, Inc., Morristown, 
Tenn., is erecting a five-story addition to 
its present plant. A new feed mill will 
be installed in the enlarged quarters. 

The Ainsworth-Boone Co., whose seed 
corn warehouse at Kentland, Ind., burned 
recently, has been making insurance ad- 
justments. There was $31,500 insur- 
ance on the building and additional in- 
surance on the grain stored in it. The 
company expects to rebuild this summer 
in a new location, farther from the busi- 
ness district. 

The Kotvis Bros. Co., flour and feed, 
Milwaukee, has moved into its new ware- 
house at 687 Thirtieth Street. The com- 
pany was located at 2321 Lisbon Avenue 
for 32 years. 

No. 10 of the Paul Associated Stores 
at Washington, Pa., dealing in flour, 
bread, cakes and other foodstuffs, has 
been opened. At the formal inspection 
of the new store products of the National 
Biscuit Co. and the Washington Baking 
Co. were sampled. 

Owen Hollan has opened a new feed 
store in Petersburg, Ind., and will han- 
dle every kind of feed, flour and meal. 
His store will handle Huntingburg mill 
products. 

The Guthrie Cotton Oil Co., Orlando, 
Okla., will install a feed mixer. 








capacity of about 20,000 bbls. 


berg, an American artist. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


LOUR Milling in Japan scarcely would be an appropriate title for 
the cover illustration of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker, for the primitive grinding method depicted is 
a far cry from the great mills of that country. ‘ 
At present, the flour trade of Japan is dominated by the Nisshin 
Seifun Kaisha and the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, each of these having a 


Flour milling in Japan until the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, 
in 1904, was still in the water mill stage. 
mills, each with a daily capacity of 10 to 50 49-lb bags. Numerous small 
mills still are to be found in the rural districts. 

The cover illustration of this week’s issue is the work of E. B. Kuhl- 


Flour was made mainly by such 




















GRAIN FUTURE TRADING PUBLICITY 


The Millers’ National Federation, at 
its twenty-sixth annual convention held 
at Chicago May 16-18, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas, Recent vast expansion of 
trading in wheat “futures¥ with result- 
ing frequent wide fluctuations in price 
upon which transactions in actual wheat 
and its products are based, indicates a 
renewal of professional speculation simi- 
lar to that of 1924-25; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the fullest knowledge 
of daily trading operations and the 
status of the “future trading markets” 
being essential to the proper conduct 
of “hedging,” we again request the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United 
States to publish daily in segregated 
form, for each grain and each active 
“future,” the “volume of trading” and 
the “open contracts” in all contract mar- 
kets. 

The millers are the most substantial 
industry concerned in the purchase and 
sale of grain, and their wishes might 
well be respected and carried out by 
the grain exchanges without urging and 
without the intervention of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Grain Futures Administration. 

From time immemorial the New York 
Stock Exchange has made it a practice 
to announce each day as soon after the 
close of trading as the figures could be 
tabulated the total number of shares 
traded in each individual stock. The re- 
sult has been that the public has been 
encouraged to brave the pitfalls set by 
“specialists” in stocks and give the bro- 
kers orders that daily net them nearly 
$1,000,000 a day in commissions. 

The announcements made by the Grain 
Futures Administration at noon of the 
day following the transactions are too 
late to be of any practical benefit to 
traders on the outside. To be helpful 
the figures should be made public before 
the opening each day, preferably during 
the preceding afternoon. This could be 
done by the exchanges directly and with- 
out furnishing any clue to the identity 
of individual traders, by key number or 
otherwise, the only purpose of the pres- 
ent scheme being to enable the bureau- 
crats to make a pretended showing that 
big bears sell the market down.—Grain 
Dealers Journal. 


FOOD FADS AND FAKES ATTACKED 


Do you want to straighten out some of 
those body curves that interfere with the 
prevailing “straight line” models now be- 
ing worn? Well, if you do, see your doc- 
tor, not the health food faddist with his 
theories which he will sell you in book 
form for several dollars per volume! 

The craze for indiscriminate dieting, 
fasting or reducing is dangerous to 
health—and useless, too, Dr. M. E. Jaffa, 
chief of the California state bureau of 
foods and drugs, is quoted, by the daily 
newspapers, as saying. 

Among the seven dangerous diet fads 
he lists the “graham bread” fad and the 
“bran and roughage” fad. 

Bakers all over the country should 
thank Dr. Jaffa for coming out so point- 
edly against some of the popular ideas 
that no doubt have contributed to the 
lessened consumption of bread, and espe- 
cially white bread. 

Every year a greater accumulation of 
scientific evidence and authoritative tes- 
timony is broadcast in favor of bread 
as a nonfattening food. It is not neces- 
sary for any one to pay $1 a loaf for 
a reducing bread when they can get it 
in any bakery or grocery store for one 
tenth that price. But it is not enough for 
the doctors and scientists to state their 
views; the bakers ought to take them up 
and keep spreading the good news and 
pounding these facts home in their pub- 
licity. What good are the facts if they 
are not used?—Bakers’ ProSPERRYty. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE FLOUR 
salesman for western Minnesota and 
South Dakota; must have acquaintance 
with trade and not afraid of work. 
Address 1660, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—PASTRY AND SWEET BREAD 
baker to take charge of bakeshop in high 
class grocery and market; must be experi- 
enced in wide variety and be able to pro- 
duce results; married man preferred; per- 
manent place assured, in beautiful city 
and fine climate. Write, giving experi- 
ence, previous connections, references, or 
for any further information, to Sommers 
Market Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER-CASHIER, SEVERAL 
years’ mill experience, age 32, married, 
Scandinavian; best of references. F. An- 
derson, 403 Eleventh St., Fargo, N. D. 


AS SECOND MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat mill, 1,000 bbls or over; married; 
can come on 15 days’ notice. Address 
1639, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER POSITION IN 
mill of 150 bbls or more, or would take 
charge of a feed proposition. Address 
1662, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSI- 
tion as assistant manager; 10 years’ prac- 
tical experience office work and mill man- 
agement; reference furnished. Address 
1658, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO CHANGE 
from large company to a smaller one 
where initiative, experience and honesty 
in merchandising flour will have greater 
opportunity for development; 15 years’ 
experience one large mill in personal sell- 
ing, direction of salesmen, and sales man- 
agement; have produced results; excellent 
business and personal references; em- 
ployer knows of this advertisement. Ad- 
dress 1656, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT AND STOCK- 
holders’ troubles closed this 700-bbl mill, 
of which I was miller for several years, 
and my services are available; lifetime 
experience in mills up to 3,000 bbls hard 
and soft wheat; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1622, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes position with northwestern mill 
next crop; at present with larger mill, 
representing same successfully; for the 
past years in New York and New Eng- 
land; age 33; American; best references. 
Address 1657, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


June 27, 192 


LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN | 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE 


Wholesale and retail flour and feed 
business, in the center of excellent 
dairy section, in city of 10,000 and 
drawing territory of 50,000; com- 
plete warehouse, elevator, grinding 
and delivery equipment; must be 
sold to liquidate estate; no inquiries 
answered, as property must be in- 
spected to be appreciated. 


Trust Department, 
First National Bank, Antigo, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


500-bbl hard wheat mill, concrete 
elevator of 100,000 bus capacity, ap- 
praised over $200,000; present op- 
erators of mill have established 
trade for half capacity; will sell 
controlling common stock to sales- 
man or manager who can sell 4,000 
bbls monthly; electric power, plant 
operating at .0636 per kilowatt, or 
less than 6c bbl. Owner has other 
interests. Only $10,000 cash re- 
quired. Address Box 1653-601, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








VALUABLE FLOUR MILL PROP- 
ERTY FOR SALE 


A 400-bbl flour mill, complete with 
modern steam power plant, flour 
and feed storage and 50,000 bus 
grain storage, located at Charles- 
town, W. Va., in the Shenandoah 
valley; excellent wheat section and 
unusual milling-in-transit privileges; 
at private sale. For further par- 
ticulars address 


Frank B. Robinson, Receiver, 
Ranson, Jefferson County, W. Va. 





A Flour 


for every 
formula 


teristics. 


you buy Henkel’s. 


CLEVELAND 





Every sack guaranteed for uniformity 
to unusually high standards. 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


DETROIT 


Wecan give you exact chemical speci- 
fications with every brand we sell. All 
are baking tested for quality charac- 


Our Cake and Pastry Flours are milled 
from the finest Michigan Winter Wheat. 
The pick of the Northwestern markets 
is milled into our Hard Wheat Flours. 


Because we’re near the source of sup- 
ply —the finest grain markets of the 
world — you save freight costs when 


(Illus. All Sacks) 
Velvet - Seal of Purity 
Royal Star - Baker’s Best 

Keno - Chief Pontiac 


PITTSBURGH 














Tue A. H. Ranpaty Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 














MIDGET FLOUR MILL—SELL CHEAP, 
mill alone or property and all; in eastern 
Ohio. Address 1646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in., and five double stands 9x30-in., 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





bing and family trade. 





Sales Manager Wanted 


A high quality and well known Michigan flour 
mill desires the services of a capable and thor- 
oughly experienced flour sales manager to take 
charge of sales. Must be able to furnish success- 
ful sales record and familiar with the baking, job- 


Address Box 1645, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








The Comfortable 
Great Northern 


Hotel 
CHICAGO 


MER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


excellent 
tte charges make it an 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and 00 ar be Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 





VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granpv Raptips, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











The Huron Milling Co. "eps Ber°" 


au FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Ai 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 














PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





